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Merchandising Outside Cflours in Tennessee 


ONSIDERATION of the channels through 

whith flour usually moves in passing from 

mills to ultimate consumers, particularly in 

districts where the so-called family flour 
trade predominates, or at least is of major importance, 
generally includes wholesale grocers or jobbers as an 
integral part of this operation. The common concep- 
tion of the link of distribution is from miller to job- 
ber, to retailer, to consumer. 

To the miller whose plant is located outside of the 
district in which he is attempting to gain distribution 
for his flour, the wholesale grocers, or jobbers, are 
the link in this chain of primary concern to him. Ex- 
cept for bakers who are able to buy flour in car lots, 
millers of this class are entirely dependent upon the 
jobbers for their initial outlets, unless, of course, they 
carry their own warehouse stocks in the territory. 

For this reason, therefore, the writer, during the 
course of a recent trip in Tennessee and Kentucky 
made at the request of The Northwestern Miller to 
ascertain present tendencies in milling, flour distribu- 
tion and commercial baking, made particular inquiry 
regarding the distribution of flour by wholesale grocers 
or, as they are known throughout the South, jobbers. 

In the article dealing with the mills of these two 
states, it was pointed out that practically all of these 
plants sell their products direct to the retail trade in 
their communities and the surrounding territories, and 
that their merchandising problems are entirely differ- 
ent from those of mills attempting to do business in 
Tennessee and Kentucky from more distant points. It 
is the purpose of this article to point out some of the 
phases of the distribution of outside flours therein. 
For the most part this resolves itself into a study of 
the jobbers, for, with the exception of that flour which 
is sold from individually maintained warehouses or 
through the blenders of Nashville, they are the chief 
outlet for the distribution from mills in this classi- 
fication, 


Jobbers a Small Factor 

Own van, after talking with. a number of rep- 

resentative wholesale grocers both in the larger 
cities and the smaller towns, it becomes quite evident 
that here, at least, jobbers are an exceedingly small 
factor in the sale of flour. In the first place, there 
is comparatively little outside flour sold in either 
Tennessee or Kentucky, except to the baking industry; 
in the second place, the mills in other sections which 
have the greatest distribution there handle this through 
their own warehouses. 

Many reasons are given for this condition, some of 
which would seem to be within the control of the job- 
bers; others are entirely beyond their jurisdiction. 
Probably the greatest obstacle encountered by them is 
the competition offered by local mills, nearly all of 
which are actively soliciting the retail grocers’ business 
direct. They are able to deliver flour to a merchant’s 
place of business just as economically, in point of 
freight rates and delivery costs, as can the jobbers, 
who have found it almost impossible to meet this 
competition. The millers have but the one product to 
sell, and put all their effort back of it, while the 
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wholesale grocers have literally hundreds of items to 
which attention must be given. 

Consequently, in localities where there are mills, 
jobbers have been able to make but little headway, 
so far as flour is concerned. Even in outlying towns, 
few jobbers can be found who have been able to de- 
velop their flour business with any degree of success, 
for many of the mills have salesmen soliciting the 
business of the retail merchants direct, and are deliv- 
ering flour by truck for a radius of 50 or 60 miles 
from their plants. In addition to that of the mills, 
jobbers are frequently confronted by competition of- 
fered by Nashville blenders, who also are selling direct 
to the retail trade and, through the any-quantity rate, 
delivering flour in as small quantities as desired. 


Activities of Local Mills 

HE result of this situation has been that the local 

mills of both Tennessee and Kentucky have re- 
tained a larger proportion of the flour business of 
their respective states than is the case elsewhere, and 
jobbers have remained a small factor in the trade 
because of inability to meet the direct competition of 
these mills. 

In nearly all sections of both states are to be found 
many small mills, catering only to the local demand, 
and in years when the wheat crop is good they get a 
surprisingly large percentage of the flour business of 
their communities. Jobbers, realizing this, have turned 
their attention to other lines, where possibly they do 
not come in direct competition with manufacturers as 
much as they do in flour. 

However, it is not alone in the distribution of flour 
that jobbers or wholesale grocers are encountering 
difficulty. Many of the latter in both states have 
found the going in all lines exceedingly strenuous in 
recent years. The chain stores and the tendency of 
manufacturers other than millers to sell direct to the 
retail trade have formed a disastrous combination for 
many wholesalers. 

But it is not only the competition offered by local 
mills in selling direct to the retail trade that is 
causing flour to be a minor item with the great ma- 
jority of wholesale grocers in both Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The potential or comparative profit, both 
for the jobbers and their salesmen, on the various 
articles carried, is always a matter of importance, 
and flour, apparently, is at a disadvantage. This was 
explained to the writer as follows by one who is in 
close touch with the flour trade in Kentucky: 

“Many jobbers are now working their salesmen on 
a commission basis. The margin of profit on flour is 
usually small, and speculative at best. Consequently, 
the commission they can afford to allow their salesmen 
is smaller on flour than it is on many other articles. 
Here is an example of how that situation works against 
the pushing of flour sales by the jobbers’ men: A 
retail merchant may have a $50 credit rating, or 
limit, with a wholesale grocer. If a salesman sells 
him a $10 barrel of flour, he has eliminated that much 
from his order, when he might have sold some com- 
modity upon which he gets a higher commission than 
he does on flour.” 


Just how extensively this system of remuneration for 
jobbers’ salesmen prevails throughout the states under 
consideration is unknown to the writer, but it is readily 
seen that such a condition as that pointed out above 
would ;be inimical to active pushing of flour sales. 

From the foregoing the opinion might be derived 
that the jobbers are quite blameless in their lack of 
distribution of flour as far as Tennessee and Kentucky 
are concerned, and that the factors creating this condi- 
tion lie entirely beyond their control. However, this 
thought by no means meets with unanimous accept- 
ance. Some mill representatives lay at least part of 
the blame at the jobbers’ own doorsteps, and say that 
the attitude of some of them toward the mills is large- 
ly responsible for the latter selling direct to the retail 
trade wherever possible, thus eliminating the jobbers 
from being a big factor in the flour business of their 
territories. 

“The trouble with the jobbers,” one miller said 
while discussing this question, “is that they take on 
five or six mill accounts, demand exclusive representa- 
tion for all of them, thus prohibiting the mills from 
selling either direct to the retail trade or to other job- 
bers in those territories, and at the same time expect 
extensive resale help from every mill whose flour they 
buy. The truth of the matter is that the volume of 
business they might do is not sufficient to warrant this, 
and a mill cannot afford to meet such demands.” 

So perhaps here, as elsewhere, there are two sides 
to the question. Undoubtedly it is next to impossible 
for jobbers to meet the competition of local mills 
selling direct to the retail trade, but possibly in al- 
lowing their demands to become exaggerated they 
have helped bring this situation upon themselves. 


The Use of Private Brands 

ows wholesale grocers, in an attempt to establish 

their own identity more firmly and possibly to be 
more or less independent of mill accounts, are selling 
flour under their own brands, having it packed wher- 
ever they please. In proportion to the total volume 
sold by jobbers throughout both states, the private 
brand business probably comprises a surprisingly large 
part of it. 

However, several jobbers who are operating in this 
manner admit that they doubt if it is working to their 
best advantage, for in using their own brands they lose 
the advertising and merchandising aid of the mills. 
Jobbers who are handling mill brands find that the 
assistance obtained from the mills in pushing their sale 
is of material help, and probably: more than offsets 
the advantages they may have in working under their 
own brands. 

In several of the larger markets of both Tennessee 
and Kentucky the writer observed wholesale grocers 
operating on the “cash-and-carry” plan. This system 
of merchandising has been discussed both pro and con 
by jobbers and manufacturers for some time, and al- 
though it still might be said to be in its infancy, 
several basic facts appear to have been established 
regarding it. 

In the first place, the cash-and-carry wholesale 

(Continued on page 551.) 
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The Ysland -arkets 


HILE the group of islands known as 

the West Indies is quite a large one 

numerically, as a market for American 

flour it actually amounts to very little. 
With the exception of Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti, the 
islands are either owned or controlled by other nations 
and, consequently, preferential arrangements, particu- 
larly advantageous to the owning or controlling coun- 
tries or their colonies, work against the importation 
of flour from American mills. Fortunately for these 
mills, however, Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti constitute 
by far the largest flour buying power. Cuba, the 
largest, takes approximately 1,250,000 bbls per year, 
Porto Rico 350,000 or 400,000, and Haiti 150,000 to 
200,000, depending a bit on local conditions. Roughly, 
it would seem that the total flour intake of all three 
might be close to 2,000,000 bbls annually. 

Gauged by the population, one might easily offhand 
make the mistake of assuming the flour consumption 
of these islands to be much greater than it is by 
applying the United States ratio of one barrel per 
capita per annum, but as a matter of fact a much 
lower ratio applies in the islands because corn and 
rice, particularly the latter, form a large part of 
the basic food. 

Naturally, in countries where unskilled labor is 
paid only 70@90c a day, the question of the price of 
food is a very vital one. When rice is cheap it be- 
comes the principal article of diet, and this is true 
ef“eorn, only in a lesser degree. The result is that 
when either or both of these is being consumed because 
of lower price, the consumption of flour’ naturally falls 
off. Then again, for some curious and unknown rea- 
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son, there seems to have been during the past two 
years about the same percentage of decrease in flour 
consumption in the islands as has prevailed in the 
United States. This may or may not have been caused 
by the general business conditions, which, while not 
serious, are certainly far from satisfactory. 

In Cuba it is sugar and in Porto Rico it is tobacco 
which seems to be affecting the present situation. In 
the latter island a large crop of tobacco was grown 
last year and, naturally, prices were low. Buyers 
bought heavily, and evidently have a substantial carry- 
over. This makes the distribution of this year’s crop 
on a profitable basis problematical, in consequence of 
which a feeling of uncertainty prevails generally 
throughout business circles. 


Changed Conditions in Cuba 


ITH particular reference to Cuba, I can defi- 

nitely say that flour trade conditions there have 
radically changed in the last 10 years. The larger 
mills have gotten a considerably stronger grip on the 
business than ever, but in the long run I believe this 
will be a boon to some portion of the American mills, 
because at present far too many are trying to do 
business there, and through lack of knowledge of the 
market and occasional carelessness in credits, some 
have lost money and at the same time helped to de- 
moralize the entire market. In other words, some mills 
are properly geared to do business a long way ‘from 
the mill door, and others are not. Those that are not 
should not try. It is certainly better all around to 
leave a market entirely to a competitor who knows 
how to handle it than to jump in and mess it up so 


that it is no good to anybody. Among the important 
changes in Cuba in the past decade is the installation 
by a good many bakers of modern mixing machines, in 
consequence of which the demand for the softer, 
quicker rising flours seems to have slackened. Bakers 
have in a great degree shifted to the use of stronger 
flours, and indications seem to point to an increase 
rather than a decrease in this demand. 


Direct Sales to Porto Rican Trade 

N Porto Rico, unfortunately, the general situation 

is much worse than in Cuba, apparently because 
American millers, in their anxiety to get their share 
of its 350,000 bbls, are selling direct to small bakers 
all over the island instead of through reliable distrib- 
uting houses, thus really cooking their own goose. 
Bakers, because of price cutting, also for the purpose 
of getting business, are performing the same culinary 
rites for their gander, so that between the two there 
seems to be magnificent co-operation, which unfortu- 
nately can bring nothing but disastrous results. When 
the writer was in the island last year he made a very 
careful study of the whole situation, and found that 
there were about 50 mill representatives offering for 
sale flour made by about 60 mills—and here is:a mar- 
ket which uses only 350,000 bbls a year! 

Haiti, the only other island of any size to which 
American flour goes, as is well known, is divided into 
two republics, and as near as can be learned, uses 
about 200,000 bbls flour annually. It is a dismal 
place, because the people are so very poor, dirty, and 
altogether wretched. An earthquake in 1770 caused 

(Continued on page 551.) 
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THE CHICAGO STUDY CLASS 


HE announced program for the three-day meeting 
T of the Millers’ National Federation, to be held at 
Chicago, May 16, 17 and 18, provides for a minimum 
of routine “official” business and a maximum of round 
table discussion of subjects of practical value to mill- 
ers. An allowance of two entire days is made for 
an industrial forum, to be participated in by every 
miller present. Resolutions and the ordinary run-of- 
the-mine trade politics are, if the order of events may 
be accepted as a forecast of the meeting, to be re- 
placed by a study class in ways and means of making 
and keeping a flour mill profitable. 

The relation of cost card figures to actual selling 
prices; rising selling costs, with analyses in detail; 
yolume sales versus profitable sales; the four months’ 
sales limitation pledge; what can be done about white 
flour consumption. ‘These are the five general captions 
under which the scheduled discussions are grouped. 
Solution of the questions suggested by these topical 
headings obviously would make the milling industry 
much that it now fails to be, and these solutions will 
be found only by the very sort of frank and full dis- 
cussion provided in the Chicago convention program. 

It is exactly six years since the first attempt was 
made to change the form of Federation conventions 
from annual social gatherings, in which the entertain- 
ment program was much emphasized, to business con- 
ferences. This experiment was made at Kansas City 
in May, 1922. All save millers and their invited guests 
were excluded from the sessions, not for any reason 
of secrecy, but to insure an atmosphere conducive to 
serious thought and plain speaking. For three days 
the three hundred or so millers present participated 
in these round table sessions in preference to the play- 
ing about long customary at conventions. The experi- 
ment was, on all accounts, most successful. 

Unhappily, shortly thereafter a declining interest 
in associational activities, coupled with an undertone 
of dissatisfaction with the Federation itself, led to the 
abandonment of annual mass conventions. The “trade 
conference” idea, so propitiously inaugurated, was 
lost in official routine of the semiannual meetings at 
Chicago. Not until the reorganization of the Fed- 
eration was it again in position to resume the confer- 
ence schedule. Since then Sydney Anderson has been 
working toward it, necessarily adapting progress to 
the speed of the trade body as a whole. 

It has been said that if as few as one hundred 
millers could be kept together and made to talk to 
each other for a period of one week, the milling in- 
dustry would thereafter be on a new basis of pros- 
perity. Some have disputed this, and held that many 
weeks and a diet of bread and water would be neces- 
sary, and even then results would be doubtful. Which- 
ever is true, even if neither be true, it is certain that 
one hundred, two hundred or three hundred millers 
participating in the study course provided for the 
Chicago conference will do no harm. It is, of course, 
entirely possible that it may do much good, both for 
the industry as a whole and for every individual miller 
Who has the wisdom to attend, 
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OUR STEADFAST PRESIDENT 


HE record vote by which the McNary-Haugen 

farm relief bill was passed last week by the 
House of Representatives reveals the oddest assorting 
of political bedfellows witnessed in Congress in a 
generation. South and North, rural and urban, Tam- 
many and the Dakotas, without regard to party affilia- 
tion, all lined up on one side or the other without 
regard to anything save their own political fortunes 
or their interest in logrolling trades by which some 
favored measure was to receive other votes in exchange 
for their own. 

Arthur Sears Henning, the Washington correspond- 
ent, wrote last week that the log rolling in connection 
with the McNary-Haugen bill, the Mississippi Valley 
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flood relief bill, Boulder dam and the Columbia Basin 
reclamation project, involved “lobbying and campaign 
propaganda the like of which had not been witnessed 
in many years.” Involving an expenditure out of the 
Treasury estimated at two billion six hundred and 
fifty million dollars, the several items of the unprece- 
dented raid on public funds are being tossed about 
ruthlessly in the stew of party politics, selfish interest 
and presidential candidacies. 

How many of the votes cast for the McNary- 
Haugen bill were by conviction and how few with any 
belief that it would aid agriculture, never, of course, 
can be known. The vote, in face of certain presiden- 
tial veto, was openly a gesture. Undoubtedly many 
votes were for the sole purpose of “putting the admin- 
istration in a hole.” Others were for home consump- 
tion, many in consideration of votes on unrelated 
measures, and an unknown number in open violation of 
the member’s own conviction but in full confidence that 
the President and the courts give full assurance against 
the act ever becoming law. 

One need not be partisan on one side or the other 
to be most deeply thankful for a President of the 
United States who, in the present evil mess at Wash- 
ington, stands firmly in the path of these vicious efforts 
to enact laws for no purpose save to influence public 
opinion in the approaching nomination and election 
campaigns, The New England conscience has aided 
the nation many times in the past, but the need for it 
never has been any greater than now. 

oa + * 
“The so-called equalization fee is not a tax 
for the purpose of revenue in the accepted sense. 

It is a taw for the special benefit of particular 

groups, As a direct tax on certain of the vital 

necessaries of life, it represents the most vicious 
form of taxation. Its real effect is an employ- 
ment of the coercive powers of government to 
the end that certain special groups of farmers 
and processors may profit temporarily at the 
expense of other farmers and of the community 


at large.’—President Coolidge’s veto message, 
Feb, 25, 1927. 


* # * 

OUR ADVERSE FOODSTUFFS BALANCE 

T is customary to think of the United States as a 

nation which not only produces sufficient food for 
itself but derives a considerable part of its increasing 
wealth from exportation of surplus foodstuffs to less 
favored parts of the world. As a matter of fact, this 
country has for four years past imported more food 
than it has sold to the rest of the world, the unfavor- 
able trade balance reaching a maximum in 1926 of 
nearly one hundred and twenty million dollars. Last 
year, according to a report just issued by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Commerce, this 
adverse balance was reduced to approximately seventy 
million dollars, but there still is no prospect of im- 
ports declining to a parity with exports of our own 
surplus, 

Tropical and subtropical products comprise a little 
more than two thirds of the food bill which we pay 
to the rest of the world. Coffee, cocoa, tea and spices 
alone amounted last year to three hundred and seventy 
million dollars, a decrease of approximately eleven 
per cent from the high total of the preceding year. 
Our coffee imports amounted to nearly one and a half 
billion pounds, and cocoa and cacao beans were im- 
ported to a total of nearly half a billion pounds. 
Thirty million pounds of nuts were brought in from 
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other lands, and tea formed an enormous, though ap- 
preciably reduced, part of the total imports. 

Cane sugar fell off somewhat in volume from the 
year previous, but imports amounted to nearly eight 
and a half billion pounds, with a valuation of approxi- 
mately two hundred and sixty million dollars, These 
figures covering principal items of our imported bill 
of fare must, of course, be supplemented by our pur- 
chases abroad of innumerable articles such as fruits 
and vegetables, dairy products and the infinite variety 
of delicacies and luxuries which the American appetite 
requires and the American standard of living makes it 
possible to buy. 

Our own exports of food products, with which the 
staggering bill for our imports is only partly paid, 
are, of course, chiefly in grains and animals and their 
food products, wheat and flour normally supplying the 
largest item, with meat products second in importance. 
In this last year the reduction in the unfavorable trade 
balance was chiefly due to an increase in the value 
of grain and grain products and dried fruit exports, 
although the trend toward a balanced foodstuffs budget 
was aided by decline in the value of imports of coffee, 
cocoa and tea. 

It is a somewhat curious thing that, with all of the 
discussion of the problem involved in the marketing of 
our surplus foodstuffs production, we yet should be 
a bigger buyer than seller in the world market. The 
difficulty is, of course, that we raise too much of a few 
things and not enough, or none, of other things, And 
the things of which we produce a surplus, notably 
wheat, are food staples, which are, in world trade, as 
fluid as gold, as fluid almost as the waters of the 


seven seas, 
* * * 


COMMENDS WHEAT POOLS TO METHODISM 

ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine, in an address 

before the board of home missions of the Metho- 
dist General Conference at Kansas City last week, 
strongly commended wheat pools as a friend of re- 
ligious advancement, and urged that all rural pastors 
preach the lesson of co-operation to their flocks. He 
said: 


Before we can have strong spiritual and 
religious activity in our rural sections we must 
take care of the economic problem. The farmer 
must learn to co-operate, without jealousies and 
factionalism, without friction in organization 
politics. The farmer must learn to trust his 
organization and his fellow-farmers in his or- 
ganization. 

I tell you that Canadian pool is an education 
in itself for the farmers. The members know 
what is going on in its affairs, they keep in 
touch with reports, they know where their wheat 
is going, how much it is bringing, why it did 
not bring more. 

They are developing, also, a leadership. 
Farmers can get up in meeting and debate their 
problems with all the skill of your best church 
workers. 

That is the spirit you church leaders want. 
Also, you want a prosperous rural community. 

I earnestly recommend to your pastors in 
rural sections and your district superintendents 
that they preach to the farmer this lesson of 
strong organization and central agency for sell- 
ing his product. If you want to make the 
farmer your church friend, and enable him to 
be a strong supporter of the church, you can- 
not do better than study his problems and help 
him see the right solution, and then put it into 
effect. 


Secretary Jardine seems to be by way of scoring 
a point on the proponents of the equalization fee. Not 
in their most ardent moments have those warm-hearted 
saviors of agriculture proposed a hook-up between the 
price of wheat and the means of salvation. It is to be 
hoped that the secretary will know where to stop. 
Difficulties, doctrinal and otherwise, are sure to beset 
his path if he undertakes to assign Presbyterians, 
Baptists and numerous other denominations to crop 
rotation, corn borer, irrigation and other farm prob- 
lems. 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills in some centers reported a fair amount of small 
business with medium-sized bakers on last week’s break in the wheat market but, 
on the whole, the week was fully as dull as any recent seven-day period. Buyers 
find the hand-to-mouth policy of taking 
on flour safest and easiest, and seem 
likely to continue in this frame of mind 
for the remainder of the crop year. Soft 
wheat mills found their problems more 
acutely accented as the gravity of the 
adverse soft wheat crop situation became 
more apparent, but exactly the reverse 
of this unfortunate condition was report- 
ed from the Pacific Northwest, where 
there has been a most active demand 
for soft wheat flour recently from all 
eastern markets which ordinarily draw 
supplies from the central and Atlantic 
states soft wheat mills. Current business is considerably reduced since last week’s 
sharp decline, but the outlook for the next crop year is held by Pacific Northwest 
mills to be the most favorable in their history. This optimism is based not only 
on the situation in the central states, but on the good crop outlook in the Pacific 
Northwest and the prospect of business on a large scale to transatlantic markets 
and the central western states. 

Export Trade.—Reasons that account for dull domestic markets also serve 
largely to explain the slow foreign business. Some second clears and straights are 
being sold to Latin America, but first clears are lagging. 

Production.—Mill output continues at a fairly high rate, the average being 
well above that of the past three years. Last week’s decline in prices has had 
the effect, however, of slowing up shipping directions, and lighter runs during 
the coming week or two are anticipated. Mills are making a concerted effort to 
clean up old bookings, and are meeting with reasonable success. Unfilled orders 
on most mills’ books appear to be lighter than those of a year ago. 

Flour Prices—The decline in wheat brought an average drop of 50c bbl in mill 
quotations on flour. 

, Millfeed.—After reaching new high price levels for the season, millfeed showed 
a slight tendency to lose some of its abnormal strength toward the close of last 
week. This appeared to be the result of slightly increased supplies, slower de- 
mand, and the nearer approach of ample spring pasturage. Offerings of bran in- 
creased late in the week, brokers reporting northwestern and southwestern mills 
in the market in a larger way. Buyers appeared to be more interested in mid- 
dlings. The week’s net advance in mill prices was about $1 ton. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Eno., May 8.—(Special Cable)—Buyers are nervous, owing to declining 
prices, and virtually no forward buying is being done. Flour that is arriving is 
being offered by resellers at prices below replacement values. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 43s 3d@43s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.36@7.44 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 40s 6d@41s 8d ($6.90@7.02 bbl), American milled’ Manitobas 45s ($7.67 
bbl), Australian patents 37@38s ($6.31@648 bbl), American low grades 29s 6d 
($5.03 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s ($5.26 bbl); home milled straight run is 
quoted at equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.07 bbl), but is actually selling at 38s 
($6.48 bbl). 

Liverpool_—Demand for imported flour is quiet, and there is a noticeable down- 
ward tendency in prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 44s per 280 lbs 
($7.50 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s 6d ($7.07 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 54s ($9.20 bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American low grades 29s 
6d ($5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Sales of imported flour are restricted, because buyers expect that 
prices will go lower. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 41s per 280 lbs 
($6.99 bbl), Canadian soft winters 42@44s ($7.16@7.50 bbl), American soft win- 
ters 50@52s ($8.52@8.86 bbl), Australian patents 39s@39s 6d ($6.65@6.73 bbl). 

Belfast.—Some spot sales of imported flour have been made at sacrificed prices. 
Forward buying, however, is at’ a standstill, owing to the unsettled conditions of 
the wheat market. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.41 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s ($6.99 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
41s 6d ($7.07 bbl), American soft winters 47s ($8.01 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
44@48s ($7.50@8.18 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Importers consider that the forward prices of flour are too high, 
and they are, therefore, confining their purchases to spot lots for immediate needs. 
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Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.70 per 100 kilos ($6.85 bbl), Kansas 
top patents, for prompt delivery $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), for May-July deliy- 
ery $8.75@9.30 ($7.77@8.28 bbl), Kansas straights $8.35@8.80 ($7.43@7.83 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $7.80 ($6.94 bbl), Belgian patents $7.40 ($6.59 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The only buying that is taking place is of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
It is believed that no sales of new crop, so far, have been consummated. In spite of 
the fact that comparatively cheap offers of rye flour have been made, no response 
has been met with in this market. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
$8.30 ($7.39 bbl), Kansas patents $8.80@9 ($7.83@8.01 bbl), home milled $10.80 
($9.61 bbl), rye flour $9.70 ($8.63 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The buying of imported flour is restricted, owing to the uncer- 
tain price position. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.20@8.80 Per 100 
kilos ($7.80@7.83 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.75@8.25 ($6.89@7.33 bbl), Kan- 
sas top patents $8.85@8.65 ($7.483@7.69 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.85 
($6.71@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.43 bbl), Texas patents 
$8.10@8.40 ($7.21@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—Before the recent decline in flour prices began, there were some fair 
sales of imported flour, but importers are now holding off, as they expect prices to 
go still lower. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.77 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.90 ($7.03 bbl), English patents $7.80@7.90 ($6.94 
@7.03 bbl), Minnesota top patents $9.25 ($8.23 bbl), German rye flour $8.50 ($7.57 
bbl). 

) WHEAT 

Trading in wheat is quiet in London, as buyers are working off their old stocks, 
In Liverpool a poor demand is noticeable, as most millers have a large supply on 
hand. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is firm in London, with a fair demand. Bran is quoted at £8 5s ton 
and middlings at £9. Plate pollards, which are firm, are being offered by shippers 
at £7 17s 6d, ex-ship, for May-August delivery, while buyers are bidding £7 15s. 
In Liverpool, millfeeds are steady with a fair inquiry. Demand is good in Belfast 
and prices are advancing, bran being offered at £9 10s@£11 10s, ex-mill. 

OIL CAKE 

In London, cottonseed cake is firm, the home made product being quoted at 
£7 15s@£8 12s 6d ton, while Egyptian is offered at £8 2s 6d, ex-ship. 
American linseed cake is offered sparingly at nominal prices. 
for May shipment, is offered at £11 15s, c.i.f. 
shipment, is quoted at £8 12s 6d, ex-ship. 


In Liverpool, 
Plate linseed cake, 
Cottonseed cake, for May-June 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is firm in London, and prices are higher. 
scarce, and is quoted at 58s per 28 Ibs, ex-store. Oatmeal from the Continent is 
firm at 50s, c.i.f. American and Canadian rolled oats are offered at 51s 3d, while 
50s 6d is asked for oatmeal. In Belfast it is impossible to sell Canadian rolled 
oats, which are quoted at 55s, c.i.f. Some sales of American rolled oats at 53s have 
been concluded, as well as parcels of oatmeal at 51s, c.if. Irish rolled oats are 
quoted at 58s, and oatmeal at 55s, delivered. 
oo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The Scotch product is very 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with fig- 
ures covering a group of representative in- 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 


terior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
eee es May7 May 8 NORTHWEST— May7 May8 


ay 5 Apr. 28 1927 1926 
. 234,776 263,289 177,739 212,761 

















May 5 April 28 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. Minneapolis ...... 51 57 38 40 
Duluth-Superior 19,615. 17,860 13,125 20,265 Duluth-Superior .. 53 48 36 55 
Outside mills*..162,212 207,071 205,572 217,104 Outside mills* .... 47 51 46 51 
Totals ....416,603 488,220 396,436 450,130 Average ..... 50 42 51 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...129,476 137,068 148,201 75,563 Mangas CR ...60% 65 69 84 49 
AteCRIgom 2.200 25,703 25,712 25,809 20,689 re 83 83 86 70 
Wichita ....... 26,315 25,411 338,753 31,101 [lea 42 41 54 49 
eee 39,807 40,272 25,165 27,215 CUE “ectccccesecs 85 86 67 76 
St. Joseph .... 26,374 26,804 29,801 36,813 St. Joseph ...ces. 56 57 62 77 
Omaha ........ 24,767 20,503 22,749 18,847 EE, 6465055645 91 75 83 67 
Outside millst..198,360 177,452 202,565 160,354 Outside millst ... 63 51 63 48 
Totals ....470,802 453,222 488,043 370,582 Average ..... 65 62 69 54 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 27,300 31,100 26,800 19,800 BE. BAND 0 oe ctnee 45 51 44 31 
Outsidet .... 41,900 41,900 35,100 37,000 oA 48 48 40 43 
Central Statesf 58,927 69,348 18,496 28,929 Central Statesf .. 40 59 46 47 
Southeast ..... 85,408 62,557 95,381 90,980 Southeast ........ 65 49 63 53 
Totals . - 213,535 204,905 175,777 176,709 MVOTRRO i cccs 50 52 56 rT) 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 16,024 20,836 21,362 16,230 PUNCINRE wevcicvee ¥ 23 31 34 26 
Seattle ........ 29,523 30,073 23,442 21,629 a eee 63 64 50 41 
eo Pe 42,169 41,750 34,242 26,469 , ee 74 73 60 46 
Totals . 87,716 92,659 79,046 64,328 AVOTARE occics 53 56 48 37 
MMOS. «0:40:60 ). 192,944 193,029 197,790 104,662 |. Pere 76 76 82 44 
CRICRMO ccc cccs 33,330 30,400 37,000 34,000 SE: 5 6.0 6:d rede 83 76 92 85 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 8. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt tea 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis uff: New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 

Spring Te eee $7.85@ 8.40 $8.70@ 9.385 $....@.... $8.25@ 8.75 $9.00@ wer $8.75@ 9.30 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.75@ 9.25 $9.75@10.15 $8.70@ 9.40 sa 75@ 9.25 
Spring standard patent ..... 7.50@ 8.10 8.55@ 8.95 cvce@ecce 7.75@ 8.25 ++ «-@ 8.45 8.40@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.25 8.15@ 8.65 8.65@ 9.90 8.30@ 8.70 oon @ 
Spring first clear ............ 6.40@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.25 Or 6.25@ 6.75 --@.. 7.35@ 7.85 eee eee 7.00@ 7.50 8.35@ 9.20 SS Se Pe 
Hard winter short patent.... 7.75@ 8.45 oo @ue 8.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 Yl 8.40@ 9.15 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.35 8.35 9.50 8.60 9.20 8.25@ 8.75 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.25@ 7.60 Re 7.65@ 8.20  7.50@ 8.00 et oe 8.000 8.50 8.00@ 8.25  8.00@ 8.65 bee & € see 8.60 ust Ses 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.90@ 6.70 a 5.75@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.60 oe - oer ®@ eee To eee Rk! acy coee@. 
Soft winter short patent..... 8.30@ 9.70 oo @ix ~ 8.10@ 8.60 - some 9.00@ 9:25 wear Sts 9.15 @10.00 9.25@10.00 10. 75@11. 40 
Soft winter straight ........ 7.85@ 8.50 --@.. --@. 7.00@ 7.75 i 7. ie 8.35 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.60 8.50@ 9.25 9. 00@ 9.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.50@ 7.15 ov ee es de a 6.90@ 7.40 0.4 MD ots , ee ee, a ious ary 8.15@ 9.10 eS ee 7.00@ 7.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.90@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.40 -«@.. as Ne ooles $.10@ 8.30 7.90@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.30 8.10@ 8.20 1+ @ woe 
pe: Gamh, GAPE 2. vccsesseese 4.25@ 4.80 4.30@ 4.50 -@. wa Qos -@. &® wba 4.90@ 5.15 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.65 Se ‘ .@ «+ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Seen “+ Winnipes 
Family ’ eran - ere? er $9.00@ 9.20 ae Siscsue $8.25@ 8.75 Spring top patent{... ap - @8.60 a ~.@9.45 Spring exports§ ........... 41s 
a .40@ 6.2 «oases 0 9.00@ 9. 80 9.75 @10.00 Spring second patent{ ....@8.00 - @8.85 mtario 90% ones - . $7.90 
SE” wdc ee aes . 30@ 6. oe er) ever Montana ....... 8.25@ 9.05 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... .... @6.90 - @7.85 Ontario exports§...42s 6d @ 43s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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RETAIL GROCERS PLAN 
NEW ORLEANS MEETING 


Arrangement About Completed for Annual 
Convention, June 11-14—Business Ses- 
sions to.Occupy Four Full Days 


Arrangements for the 1928 convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, June 11-14, at New Orleans, 
have been practically completed. 

New Orleans is noted for its charm, its 
hospitality and its many and varied 

ints of interest. An added incentive 
for delegates to attend the convention is 
the fact that the executive board of the 
association has decreed that four full 
days devoted entirely to business sessions 
will be the order. The fact that the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
will hold its third sectional meeting in 
New Orleans at the same time as the re- 
tailers, and at the same hotel,—the Roose- 
velt,—will afford opportunity for one or 
two joint sessions. 

The grocers of New Orleans have 
planned an entertainment program. On 
June 11 there will be a luncheon for 
the ladies at the famous Old Court Yard 
Kitchen in the Vieux Carre of New Or- 
leans, followed by a theater party at the 
Saenger Theater, as well as a visit to 
the Solari Grocery Store, one of the 
largest in the country. On June 12 the 
ladies will be the guests of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. On June 13 a 
walking tour will be made through the 
Vieux Carre under an experienced guide, 
who will explain in detail the many his- 
torical points of interest. A bridge and 
lotto party will be held June 14 at the 
New Orleans Country Club, followed by 
a luncheon and a ride to the permanent 
International Trade Exhibit—A Trade 
Center for National and International 
Commerce, to view the many interesting 
exhibits housed there. This also will in- 
clude a visit to the wonderful Inner 
Harbor of New Orleans. A boat ride 
on the steamer Greater New Orleans is 
planned for the evening of June 12. 

The annual Asparagus Club Banquet 
will be held on June 11, at the Southern 
Yacht Club, on Lake Pontchartrain, to 
be followed by dancing. On June 13 the 
New Orleans grocers will sponsor the 
annual convention banquet in the Tip 
Top Inn of the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Three convention tours have been ar- 
ranged for delegates who can spare a 
few extra days’ time. Tour No. 1 will be 
to Havana, Cuba, and Ceiba, Honduras, 
by the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
occupying 10 days and costing (all ex- 
penses) $90 to $110; tour No. 2 will be 
a direct to Havana trip and return by 
the United Fruit Co.’s steamers, occupy- 
ing seven or eight days and costing ap- 
proximately $110 to $125; tour No. 38, 
all expense trip to Havana, Panama and 
the Canal Zone by the United Fruit Co. 
on its palatial steamer, Heredia, leaving 
New Orleans on June 16 and returning 
either to New Orleans or New York on 
July 2, all expenses (excepting personal) 
cme included in the charge of $205 to 


oS 
STUDIES PROTEIN GRADING 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The United States 
Department of Agriculture is conducting 
a survey of the wheat protein situation 
in the Southwest, especially investigating 
methods employed at country and termi- 


nal stations to arrive at the protein con- . 


tent. 

F. L. Wallace, federal supervisor in 
charge of the Boston district, was here 
last week, having been detailed by W. 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, to 
investigate laboratory facilities for pro- 
tein testing. One of the primary pur- 
poses of the present survey is to deter- 
mine the feasibility of establishing gov- 
ernment standards on the basis of pro- 
tein content. A bill recently introduced 
in Congress includes this provision. 


oS 

APRIL RECEIPTS AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Receipts of wheat 
at Kansas City last month were 1,759 
Cars, 54 more than a year ago and 80 
less than the 10-year average. Except- 
ing 1918, corn receipts, which totaled 
1,722 cars, were the largest in recent 
years. The total was five times as large 
aS a year ago, and 598 more than the 
10-year average. 
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Outlook Hopeful in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Seeding of small grains throughout the Northwest is 
about completed. In general, the weather has been favorable. Surface moisture 
was needed, and rain supplied this last week. The subsoil moisture condition is 
reported the best in years. Some damage to newly sown seed resulted from a 
windstorm in the vicinity of Fergus Falls, Minn., on May 7. A warm wave is 
prevailing over areas of Montana and North Dakota. While the season is late, the 
whole territory considered, wheat seeding has been finished earlier than normally. 
The seed has gone into the ground under ideal conditions, and with normal rainfall 
during the growing period the outlook for a good crop is most hopeful. Corn 
planting has been begun in some sections, while in others farmers are plowing and 
preparing the soil. 

ooS> 


European Crop Conditions 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Warm, clear weather prevailed over most of Europe last 
week, the central portion being unusually hot, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. In western Europe a need of rain was beginning to be felt. 
The recent weather in the Danubian countries has been more favorable, but there 
are some reports of unfavorable conditions in both Czechoslovakia and parts of 
Austria, The condition of winter cereals in Russia varies considerably in the 
different regions but, in general, development has been delayed. Reports from 
Ural state that the crop there looks yellow. Conditions in the Middle Volga and 
some parts of North Caucasus are below average, and resowing of about one eighth 
of the area will be necessary. 


2 
Rain in Nebraska Does Some Good 


Omana, Nes.—Nearly all sections of Nebraska received rain last week, and 
wheat and other crops were accordingly benefited. While the moisture came upon 
a top soil that had been thoroughly dried out, it will have the effect of stopping 
crop deterioration; and if additional and timely rain is received, it will save that 
part of the wheat crop which was not beyond recovery. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that as a result of drouth which had existed since wheat germinated last 
fall, a very considerable acreage had already been permanently abandoned and 
seeded to other crops, while a further acreage was so lacking in vitality and so thin 
on the ground that at best it can make only a small yield. 


oS 


Western Canadian Seeding Progresses 


Winnirec, Man., May 8.—(Special Telegram)—Wheat seeding in western 
Canada is 40 per cent completed, and rapid progress is being made in all three 
provinces under ideal conditions. One week more of the present weather should 
see wheat all in the ground, as well as a large proportion of the coarse grains. 
Southern Alberta and Manitoba are farthest ahead, as oats and barley are being 
planted there. Wheat is above the ground at places in these two provinces. Snow- 
fall on May 1 delayed work in northern Alberta, but seeding now has been resumed. 


o> 
Large Acreage in Montana 


Great Faris, Mont.—Great progress was made last week in seeding operations 
throughout Montana. In a large number of cases farmers are working by day and 
by night, and the present indications are that there will be a considerable increase 
in spring wheat acreage in this state. The incentives are the ideal seeding weather 
and the present high prices for wheat. 


oS 
Intermountain Crop in Good Condition 


Ocpen, Utan.—Although winter wheat throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
is declared to be in excellent condition and spring wheat seeding has been com- 
pleted satisfactorily, reports from both states indicate a need of additional moisture 
for rapid development. Investigators report that intermountain grain fields look 
the best for several years. 

oS 


Oregon Conditions Improved 


PortLaAND, Orecon.—Winter wheat in Oregon showed some improvement last 
week, due to the increased amount of sunshine, mostly in eastern counties, but in the 
Willamette Valley the soil was too cold and wet for quick growth. Seeding of 
spring wheat, which has been retarded by rain, is now progressing rapidly in the 
eastern part of the state. 

oS 


Full Southwestern Crop Hoped For 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—(Special Telegram)—Last week’s rains and gen- 
erally highly favorable weather have resulted in added confidence in the wheat con- 
dition in the Southwest. The weekly Kansas official report emphasizes the great 
improvement. Millers and the grain trade feel that on the basis of present condi- 
tions, a full crop soon will be assured. 


oo 
Illinois Crop Will Be Limited 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—(Special Telegram)—Good growing weather during 
last week brought some improvement to the southern Illinois wheat crop. How- 
ever, a good part of the acreage planted last fall has been plowed up and a limited 
crop is inevitable. 

oo > 


Kansas Prospects Are Good 


Wicnira, Kansas.—Rain last week over western and central Kansas increased 
the already rosy prospects for a bumper wheat crop. In the western portion, where 
rain was needed most, there was a heavy downfall. 


oo 
Ontario Reports Are Conflicting 


Toronto, Ont.—Weather conditions in Ontario have improved so much that 
farmers are now well into their plowing and seeding. Reports from some parts 
say that winter wheat is damaged, while others report perfect condition. 
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SAYS NORWAY WILL 
REASSUME MONOPOLY 


Report from Oslo Indicates That Govern- 
ment Will Take Charge of Grain 
and Flour Buying 


Lonvon, Enc.—From a letter received 
from a correspondent in Oslo, Norway, 
it appears that the Norwegian govern- 
ment intends to reassume the control of 
the grain and flour buying in that coun- 
try. The correspondent in question 
states that it is not yet known when the 
change from free buying to the monop- 
oly by the government will take place, 
but in all likelihood it will be during the 
coming summer. 

* 

Inquiry in the United States leads to 
the belief that the Norwegian govern- 
ment will not take the step indicated in 
the above dispatch before July, 1929. 


ov! 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending May 5, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
q oe ee 


Minneapolis .. qd 7 2657 21 

Kansas City... 15 17 #137 150 

Chicago ...... 226 226 89 123 os “s 
New York .... 211 265 75 65 243 312 
Philadelphia . 40 41 41 69 96 124 
BOStOM ..ccece 31 33 1 12 31 27 
Baltimore .... 15 23 1 9 ee os 
Milwaukee ... 66 41 1 6 4 ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 65 84 87 119 276 168 
*Nashville .... oe ee 60 34 


*Figures for 10 days. 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending April 21 2,307 2,260 1,935 
Production July 1- 


BBO BE cccccsvccce 104,977 107,515 104,948 
Imports— 

July 1-April 21...... 4 3 14 
Exports— 


July 1-April 21...... 11,000 11,300 7,983 
oo > 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

April 21— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .697,000 673,000 534,000 
SE 0.46 < oan cee cane 135,300 136,400 45,100 
TORNGTER 0 c0cenecenee 12,781 11,800 12,900 

Stocks on April 21— 

At terminals ........ 68,277 46,180 33,995 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 114,904 81,720 66,505 

Week's decrease ..... 6,719 8,900 4,507 


<_<! 
Fl d—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 65 38 68 35 1,052 510 
Chicago ...... 21 127 - ee es os 
Duluth-Sup. .. *36 9 3 20 503 1,141 


*Mill receipts not included. 
<<“ 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
May 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Soe 1,300 24 135 tes 
Ge BD. Be covccces 4,547 171 317 222 
Can. Gov't ..... 1,986 94 191 764 
Sask. Pool 

Be GD scenccove 5,426 79 125 351 

th DB sevcecss 6,565 85 177 125 
Private elevators. 39,049 1,400 2,245 611 

| ees 58,873 1,852 3,190 2,073 
WOSE BBO <cccede 26,568 2,949 2,580 2,435 
pS ee 257 20 13 4 
Lake shipments. 17,235 12 1 oe. 
Rail shipments... 149 7 eee 10 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 








Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 109 Durum ........ 444 
No. 2 northern.. 822 Kota .......... 18 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. 22 White spring... 75 
No. 3 northern..6,821 Winter ........ 2 
, . A eer 2,262 Others ......... 8,245 
Wee BD cevesecess 638 Private ....... 39,049 
WO, G cccvcvcvces 29 
oo Pr 78 BOtRE 2 ccccwe 58,873 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. 8 GC. Waeess TO, GRROTO cccccvass 161 
Me, 8 C.. Wes. we ee 1,400 
2 BOO .ccccesce 1 
BS ONOE .ccdisics 14 WORT ic cccevds 1,852 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
r— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
April 28 April 21 April 28, 1928 

sseee eB 406 11,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-——Week ending—, 
April 28 April 21 

60,000 41,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
April 28, 1928 
12,841,000 
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MORE FLOUR SOLD IN FIRST QUARTER OF 
1928 THAN IN SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR 


Millers’ National Federation Report Shows Mill Stocks of Wheat Lower on March 
31 than Year Ago, with Unfilled Flour Orders Likewise Less—Depart- 
ment of Commerce Reports on Total Stocks Held 


Flour sales during the first quarter of 
this year were greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 1927, representing 
46.7 per cent of capacity, compared with 
42.5 last year. Flour manufactured rep- 
resented 63.8 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 58.8 in the first quarter of 
1927. Mill stocks of wheat seemed to 
be lower on March 31 than on the cor- 
responding date last year, and unfilled 
flour orders were somewhat smaller. 

These facts were brought out in the 
quarterly report issued last week by the 
Millers’ National Federation, giving the 
results of the questionnaire on stocks of 
wheat and flour as of March 31. The 
tabulation represented a daily capacity 
of reporting mills of 397,535 bbls, and 
an output of 73,905,985, or 64.4 per cent 
of the total production, based on the 
census of manufactures for 1925. 

Of interest in connection with this re- 
port was that of the Department of 
Commerce, also issued last week, which 
gave stock figures for 835 firms operat- 
ing 1,007 mills. Total stocks of wheat 
held on March 31 by mills reporting 
amounted to 85,384,919 bus, of which 
82.7 per cent was in private terminal 
elevators, in transit, and in mills and 
mill elevators attached to mills, 10.9 per 
cent in public terminal elevators, and 
6.4 per cent in country elevators. These 
mills—which produced 91.2 per cent of 
the total output of wheat flour reported 
to the census of manufactures in 1925— 
reported stocks of wheat flour in all po- 
sitions of 4,188,885 bbls. 

The Federation tabulation, according 
to Sydney Anderson, president, met with 
a most satisfactory response, both in the 
number of reports and in the capacity 
represented. 

Discussing comparisons and other fea- 
tures of the report, Mr. Anderson said: 

“In making comparison of the quan- 
tity figures for corresponding dates and 
periods in this tabulation, it must be 
remembered that the quantity figures 
represent the totals of all reporting 
mills, and that the capacity of the re- 
porting mills differs from period to 
period. Therefore, to determine whether 
any quantity figure represents a real in- 
crease or decrease in any item, resort 
must be had to the corresponding index 
figure. For example, reported wheat 
stocks as of March 31, 1928, were 60,- 
257,543 bus, while for the corresponding 
date of 1927 they were 51,808,460. On 
the basis of these figures, wheat stocks 
on March 381, 1928, would seem to be 
higher than on the corresponding date 
a year ago. But the capacity reporting 
on March 31, 1928, was 397,535 bbls, and 
on the corresponding date a year ago 
308,629. Therefore it is necessary to re- 
duce the quantity figures to a common 
denominator or index basis. This is done 
by reducing them to a basis of the “num- 
ber of 24-hour days’ grind” for report- 
ing mills. When this is done, it is found 
that the stocks of wheat on hand March 
31, 1928, represent 33 24-hour days’ run, 
and those on March 31, 1927, represent 
36 24-hour days’ run, for reporting mills. 
Thus it appears that, while the quantity 
figures appear higher for March 31, 1928, 
than on March 31, 1927, the stocks on 
hand were actually lower on the former 
date than on the latter. The same prin- 
ciple applies on other items. . . . 

“Taking the nine months’ period of 
the current crop year, we find that flour 
sold represented 68.2 per cent of ca- 
pacity, as against 74.8 per cent for the 
corresponding nine months’ period a year 
ago, and that flour manufactured rep- 
resented 65.4 per cent of capacity for 
the nine months’ period ended March 31, 
1928, as against 66.2 per cent for the 
corresponding period a year ago. These 
figures indicate that the total amount 
of business done, in terms of sales and 
production, tends to correspond more 
closely with that done in prior corre- 
sponding periods, as the figures cover 
longer periods of the crop year. This 





fact enables us to make a fairly accu- 
rate guess as to the amount of business 
which will be available during the last 
quarter of the current crop year ending 
June 30, 1928. 

“Based upon prior experience, it is 
possible to guess that the mills repre- 
sented in this report will produce during 
the last quarter of 1928 approximately 
17,600,000 bbls flour, equivalent to 58.7 
per cent of capacity. It is, of course, 
far more difficult to guess the volume 
of business in terms of sales that will be 
made in the same period, because sales 
are much more influenced by the market 
than by the present needs of the buyer. 
It would seem, however, based on prior 
experience, that unfilled orders now on 
the books will by June 30 be reduced 
to around 7,000,000 bbls. If this guess 
should be correct, the amount of new 
business placed on the books, in terms of 
sales, would be in the neighborhood of 
10,700,000 bbls, representing 37.3 per 
cent of capacity. 

“Taking everything into consideration, 
I think this is a rather conservative esti- 
mate of the probable amount of business 
which will be done, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the total amount of sales 
during the quarter ending June 30 prob- 
ably will not exceed this figure very much 
in terms of percentage of sales to ca- 
pacity.” 

A summary of the questionnaire find- 
ings follows: 

1. Daily 24-hour capacity, 397,535 bbls. 

2. Total wheat stocks (includes wheat 
in mills, elevators, in transit and bought 
to arrive), 60,257,548 bus. 

8. Amount of wheat sold into flour, 
63,987,532 bus. 

4. Total flour stocks, all grades (in- 
cludes all flour in mills, also flour in 
branch or public warehouses), 2,859,242 
bbls. 

5. Total unfilled orders (this repre- 
sents open bookings as of March 381, 
Heng of all grades of flour), 13,974,427 

bls. 

6. Total number of barrels of flour 
sold from Jan. 1, 1928, to March 81, 1928, 
14,106,597 bbls. 

7. Total number of barrels of flour 
manufactured from Jan. 1, 1928, to 
March 31, 1928, 19,278,791 bbls. 

8. Open options sold, 11,199,820 bus; 
open options bought, 11,358,660 bus. 


oo > 


IOWA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MAKES CONVENTION PLANS 


Mrinneapotis, Minn. — Arrangements 
are completed for the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Bakers’ 
Association, scheduled for Des Moines, 
May 14-16. 

Registration will occupy the afternoon 
of the opening day, and in the evening 
there will be a program of entertainment. 
The executive committee will meet at 
breakfast on the second day, and the 
convention will be opened at 10 o’clock. 
Following the president’s address and 
the various officers’ reports, several 
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speakers will address the bakers. These 
include Miss Jean K. Rich, of the de- 
partment of nutritional education of the 
American Bakers Association, whose 
topic will be “What Are You Doing to 
Get Customers’ Confidence?” W. E. 
Long, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
will speak on “What We May Learn 
from the Chain Store,” and Thomas F. 
Smith, field representative of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, will discuss 
the question, “What Does the Baker 
Want?” 

A production program is scheduled for 
that afternoon. Discussions will be led 
by Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., and Peter Pirrie, 
of Bakers Weekly, New York. That 
evening there will be a banquet. 

On May 16 Dr. M. B. Graff and C. D. 
Keeney, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, will give a practical demon- 
stration and discussion of creaming and 
icings. William Walmsley, of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, will 
speak on “Variety Breads.” Officers will 
then be elected. 

In the afternoon a sales program will 
be featured. Otto Cook, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, will speak on 
“Bakery Sales Promotion,” and Paul 
Coleson, Fairfield, Iowa, will discuss 
“Retail Selling.” P. F. Petersen, baker, 
Omaha, Neb., will speak on “Wholesale 
Cake Selling,” and William Langlas, of 
Alstadt & Langlas, Waterloo, Iowa, will 
discuss the care and maintenance of 
vehicles. 

Following committee reports and a 
statement of the association policy for 
next year, there will be a meeting of 
the new executive committee with the 
district vice presidents. Adjournment 
will follow. 

o> 


NUTRITIONAL EXPERT WILL 
WORK FOR INDIANA BAKERS 


As a result of a recent executive meet- 
ing of the Indiana Bakers’ Association, a 
woman expert in nutritional work will 
be employed by that body to address va- 
rious clubs and associations on the sub- 
ject of good bakery products. 

A number of other important subjects 
also were considered at that meeting. 
A code of ethics was adopted, with fair- 
ness to customers and competitors its 
keynote. A trademark was chosen, and 
this will appear on trucks, show windows 
and other advertising mediums of mem- 
bers. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager, re- 
ported in regard to the use of coupons. 
The executive committee instructed him 
to notify companies using these that this 
was a violation of the Indiana trading 
stamp law, and that, unless they desist- 
ed, affidavits would be filed against 
them. 

This was the second meeting called by 
the new president, Paul Brickley, of C. 
I. Brickley, Hartford City, Ind., and was 
well attended. 

oS 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie, Wis., announces that it 
has appointed B. Christoffers, Produce 
Exchange, New York City, as its sole 
representative in New York and Brook- 
lyn for its spring wheat and rye flour 
account. F. C. Meyer, sales manager for 
the company, is in the East, and will 
visit the trade in Pennsylvania and New 
York state during the next two weeks. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. WILL 
EXPAND AT ST. JOSEPH 


Aunt Jemima Branch to Manufacture Aj) 
Quaker Products—Many Facilities Will 
Be Added to Plant 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Robert R. Clark, 
manager of the Aunt Jemima Branch 
of the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., last week announced his company’s 
plans for an important expansion of its 
St. Joseph plant and facilities. 

Since the Aunt Jemima properties 
were purchased by the Quaker company 
three years ago, production at St. Jo- 
seph has been limited to the wheat flour 
mill of 2,000 bbls capacity, the corn mill 
and “Aunt Jemima” pancake and buck- 
wheat flour. With the addition of the 
new facilities, all Quaker products, in- 
cluding rolled oats, puffed wheat and 
rice and many corn goods specialties, 
will be milled at St. Joseph. Stock and 
poultry foods also will be produced in 
volume, and much of the building space 
occupied by the present pancake flour 
plant will be used for mixed feed prepa- 
ration. 

The present “B” plant of the Quaker 
company is located on a considerable 
tract acquired by Mr. Clark a number 
of years ago in contemplation of a con- 
siderable expansion in the Aunt Jemima 
company facilities. Only a part of these 
were provided at that time. Present 
plans contemplate adding about 20 acres 
to the site and installing several addi- 
tional miles of industrial tracks. 

New facilities to be added include a 
2,000,000-bu elevator of 48 cylindrical 
concrete tanks; added plant elevator of 
six tanks for special storage; one build- 
ing, 100x160 and 10 stores high, for 
packaging; one building, 100x60, and 10 
stories high, for the rolled oats mill; one 
building, 100x40, and 10 stories high, for 
cleaning and drying of oats; numerous 
supplementary facilities. Equipment will 
be of the most modern type to effect 
maximum production and operating effi- 
ciency. 

It is planned to begin construction of 
the new facilities early this summer, and 
to have much of the plant ready for use 
within the next year or 18 months. 


oo > 


INTERNATIONAL POOLS TO 
MEET IN REGINA, JUNE 5-7 


Winnirec, Man. — Representatives of 
co-operative movements throughout the 
world will attend the third International 
Wheat Pool Conference to be held at 
Regina, Sask., June 5-7. 

The Australian wheat pools will have 
two representatives, C. Judd from Vic- 
toria, and J. Hawkins of the South Aus- 
tralia Farmers’ Co-operative Union. 
Russia is also expected to be represented 
by several delegates, while Sir Thomas 
Allen has cabled to the effect that he will 
attend as a member of the Empire 
Marketing Board. Two directors of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Socicty, 
John Cairns and Peter Malcolm, will be 
accompanied from Scotland by William 
Smith, commercial manager and wheat 
buyer for that society. A number of 
representatives of the wheat pools in 
the United States also have intimated 
that they will be present. 


ead 


KANSAS CITY REPORTS ITS 
FIRST SALE OF NEW WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first transac- 
tion in wheat for new crop delivery was 
made here last week, the buyer being 4 
large local mill and the seller a grain 
concern at Wichita, Kansas. The sale, 
amounting to 200,000 bus, was in several 
lots, with a part at 3%c and part at 4 
over Kansas City July, at that time at 
$1.48, for shipment before July 5, and 
a part at 5c over for shipment late in 
June. Contracts provided for No. 1 
hard, 11 per cent protein, with lc up oT 
down for each quarter point protein, 
and lc bu discount for 59-lb and 2c dis- 
count for 58-Ib. 

The Wichita grain dealer is said to 
have made contracts with between 50 
and 100 farmers in southwestern Kansas 
for delivery of the wheat to him. 
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McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
VETO SEEMS CERTAIN 


President Will Turn Measure Down Is 
Washington Opinion—Bill May Be Re- 
considered Without Equalization Fee 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—It is taken for 
granted in all quarters that President 
Coolidge will veto the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill, which has now been ap- 
proved for the second time by the United 
States Congress. This assumption prob- 
ably accounts for many of the votes cast 
for the bill in both the Senate and the 
House. If the voting for the bill as it 
stands were altogether sincere, and those 
members of Congress who avoided voting 
on it at all should divide proportionately 
as did those who went on record, the 
measure probably could be passed over 
a presidential veto. But it is unlikely 
that all who voted for it on its passage 
in either House will stand by their guns 
when and if the bill is sent back to Con- 
gress. And it is probable that a large 
majority of the members who refrained 
from voting on it at all will stand with 
the President in so far as they may take 
any stand when and if the bill comes 
up again. Practically a fifth of the 
members of both houses did not record 
themselves in the aye and no voting on 
the passage of the measure, though a 
good many of the nonvoting ones were 
paired one way or the other on the bill. 

The immediate future of the measure, 
and the prospect of anything compre- 
hensive being done with referenec to the 
farm problem, may depend on what 
President Coolidge says when he sends 
the bill back to Congress without his ap- 
proval. Aside from the equalization fee 
proviso, the bill follows in the main what 
has been regarded as the administration 
program of farm relief—the essence of 
the program being machinery and means 
by which the government might get be- 
hind farm co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations, with the view of making it 
possible for farmers to exert their own 
primary resources to the full in achiev- 
ing relief from difficulties. Advocates of 
the measure say that the present bill 
conforms, in all particulars other than 
the equalization fee, with everything that 
the President has said about relieving 
the farm problem. 


FEE MAY BE ELIMINATED 


If the fee proviso be the President’s one 
basic objection to the measure, it is not 
improbable that Congress will eliminate 
that feature and enact the remainder of 
the bill as a new offering. This would 
depend chiefly on the politics of the situ- 
ation. Congress is anxious to adjourn as 
early as possible, and in the short period 
before it will be impractical to keep the 
members away from their home political 
fences, a fair-sized minority in either 
House might prevent anything of that 
kind being done. For example, the con- 
gressional backers of Frank O. Lowden 
easily could estop Congress from pass- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill, minus the 
equalization fee, as a new measure. But 
the pre-convention politics of the situa- 
tion will be out of the picture soon. 
And when they return home a lot of 
Congressmen may have difficulty in ex- 
plaining why they let a sonorous phrase 
stand in the way of something being 
done for agriculture. 

But Democrats and most of the radi- 
cal-progressive group in Congress would 
prefer that nothing at all be done as to 
the farm problem, since the failure to do 
Something about it may be, after all, 
attributed to the Republican party. 


MR. LA GUARDIA’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


The debate on the bill in the House 
was, like that previously in the Senate, 
almost meaningless, as it consisted of 
Scarcely more than sparring for posi- 
tions and the making of records de- 
signed with the approaching campaign 
In view, 

A sample of the talk is the following 
expression of opinion by Representative 
Fiorella H. La Guardia, the New York 
City radical who supported the bill: 

“I want to point out to my friends 
that they are deceived if they take the 
Rumber of loaves of bread that are 
baked in the United States every day 
and seek to ascertain how much flour is 
consumed. . . . The people of the cities 
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—New York and Washington—no longer © 


have wheat bread, but are eating mostly 
pneumatic bread. Here is a typical loaf 
that the good women of Washington 
bought this morning at the market for 
9c, supposedly for the purpose of giving 
their families wheat bread. It looks 
dainty, and it looks sanitary, and is sup- 
posed to weigh 1 lb, but, gentlemen, there 
is your wheat (compressing loaf with 
his hands). Here is another brand 
(compresses loaf, then releases it, when 
it blows back to its normal size). In 
the old days a mother used to give her 
child a piece of bread to munch and a 
rubber ball to bounce, but now the child 
bounces the bread and munches the rub- 
ber ball.” 


oS! 
VISITORS IN LONDON 
Lonpon, Eno.—Albert C. Loring, 


president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was in London recent- 


ever made. The chief extension in con- 
templation is the inclusion in the national 
survey of all the principal facilities of 
distribution, such as retail stores. 

Recent semiofficial censuses of retail 
distribution in several urban districts in 
different sections of the country tend to 
convince the authorities that a general 
survey of retailing will prove very help- 
ful in dealing with many current eco- 
nomic problems. 

oo 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, GROCERS 
DINNER GUESTS OF BAKERS 


PorrsmoutH, Onio.—Over 350 were 
present at a banquet given here for gro- 
cers and their clerks by a number of 
wholesale bakers and their salesmen, on 
May 2. 

The event was attended by Robert 
Whitefoot, Cincinnati, president of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, who addressed 

















The Late J. Woodbridge Avery 


























ly, after spending an extensive motoring 
holiday on the Continent. He was ac- 
companied by his wife. 

Samuel Plant, formerly vice president 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was also in England recent- 
ly with his wife. They had been touring 
in France and Spain, spending some 
time in the Riviera. 

Kaare Vigander, whose home is in 
Bergen, Norway, but who has_ been 
spending the last four years in the Unit- 
ed States in order to acquaint himself 
with American business methods, was in 
London for a few days recently on his 
way home, and called at The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s office. He is planning to 
start an agency business in Bergen and 
to handle flour, but his decision in this 
respect will depend largely on the out- 
come of the present situation in regard 
to a return of the government control of 
grain and flour, which seems inevitable. 

oo 
PREPARING FOR DECENNIAL CENSUS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Congress is be- 
ginning early preparations for taking the 
decennial census of 1930. A House com- 
mittee already has reported a bill pro- 
viding for the fifteenth general stock 
taking and head counting. This census 
no doubt will be the most elaborate one 


the group whose business is so intimately 
interwoven. In speaking of the relation 
of the bakers and grocers, he said the 
two groups were in a large measure in- 
terdependent and had many kindred in- 
terests which it was to their mutual 
benefit to protect. 

W. M. McKenzie, a salesman from 
Cleveland, gave one of the best ad- 
dresses heard by local dealers for many 
months. Special emphasis was laid on 
the fine spirit which existed between 
the bakers and the grocers of the city 
and the beneficial result to the consumer 
from this relationship. 

B. F. Stewart, president of a local gro- 
cers’ association, spoke for the grocers, 
and was profuse in appreciation for the 
consideration shown by the bakers in 
making the meeting possible. 

Adam Pfau, a well-known local baker, 
was toastmaster, and injected much good 
feeling into the meeting by the manner 
in which he presided. 


oS 
I. SHEINBART DIES 
Isadore Sheinbart, of the Sheinbart 


Flour Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died 
at West Baden, Ind., on May 5 H 


. e 
had not been active in the milling busi- 
ness for several years. 
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DEATH OF J. W. AVERY, 
PILLSBURY DIRECTOR 


Noted Authority on Grain and Grain Pro- 
duction Succumbs to Heart Attack 
While Playing Golf 


Mryneapouis, Minn.—J. Woodbridge 
Avery, a.director of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., who had complete charge of 
all matters connected with the buying 
and transportation of wheat of that or- 
ganization, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease on May 5. Death came while he 
was about to take his last putt on the 
eighteenth green of the golf course of 
the Woodhill Country Club, Lake Minne- 
tonka. Playing in the same foursome 
were J. M. Dain, of Minneapolis, L. C. 
Covey, New York, and H. J. Pattridge, 
president of The Northwestern Miller. 

Mr. Avery was born at Newburgh, N. 
Y., on June 12, 1881. He came to Min- 
neapolis with his parents as a child of 
four, and had resided here more than 
40 years. Following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota, Mr. Avery 
became associated with the Pillsbury or- 
ganization in February, 1904, starting in 
the cashier’s department. Shortly after- 
ward he was transferred to the wheat 
department, where he had remained ever 
since. 

A close student of crop conditions 
throughout the world, Mr. Avery was a 
recognized authority on grain and grain 
production. He made frequent trips to 
Europe in this connection, and had been 
planning another such journey prior to 
his death. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
Mr. Avery entered the first training 
camp at Fort Snelling. At the com- 
pletion of his training he was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the quarter- 
master’s corps. He was transferred to 
Jacksonville, N. Y., and finally to Wash- 
ington. When he reached Washington 
he obtained permission to organize the 
department for the checking of over-sea 
shipments for the A. E. F. This soon 
developed into a large organization, and 
rendered conspicuous service. When he 
felt that this department was thoroughly 
organized, he applied to be transferred 
to the infantry. This was finally grant- 
ed, and he was commissioned captain of 
infantry and ordered to Virginia. His 
company was about to go oversea when 
the armistice was declared. 

Mr. Avery was unmarried. He is sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Luther H. Tucker, 
of Albany, N. Y., and by five brothers, 
Dr. J. Fowler Avery and Clinton Avery, 
of Minneapolis, Edward S. Avery and 
Theodore S. Avery, of New York, and 
C. Dwight Avery, of Washington. He 
was a member of the Minikahda Club 
and of the Minneapolis Club. He at- 
tended the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, and belonged to Chi Psi frater- 
nity. 

oo 


SOUTHWESTERN GRAIN MEN 
ARRANGE THEIR MEETINGS 


Oxranoma Crry, Oxrta.—The Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association will meet in 
Galveston, May 21-22, according to H. 
B. Dorsey, Fort Worth, secretary of the 
organization. 

Other grain men of the Southwest will 
hold their sessions at about the same 
time for the convenience of those deal- 
ers who want to attend the different 
meetings. The Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association meets at Dodge City May 
15-16, the Panhandle Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation at Amarillo on May 17 and the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Enid, May 18-19, according to Mr. Dor- 
sey. 

oe 


FINNISH COMPANY PLANS TO 
BUILD WHEAT FLOUR MILL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Vasa Steam 
Mill Co., the rye mill of which is the 
largest in Finland, according to the Bu- 
reau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, 
has purchased machinery for a modern 
wheat flour mill which will be built in 
connection with its rye mill. The new 
mill will be the first of its kind in Fin- 
land, and will have an estimated daily 
capacity of 500 bbls. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WHEAT 
STORAGE IS REVEALED 


Food Research Institute Bulletin Concerns 
Disposition of American Wheat Since 
1896—Feed and Waste Considered 


Wheat storage plays a most important 
part in reducing the effects of variation 
in size of the wheat crop of the United 
States. Actual consumption of wheat 
varies little and, in years of large crops, 
it is not uncommon for exports to re- 
main at only normal levels while the 
entire excess of supply from the crop 
is absorbed in increasing stocks. In 
years of short crops, stocks previously 
accumulated are drawn down, sometimes 
to such an extent as to permit an av- 
erage volume of exports, or even unusu- 
ally large exports, in spite of the short 
crop. 

A comprehensive study of the dispo- 
sition of American wheat, recently pub- 
lished by the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, shows that during 
the past 30 years there have been 13 in 
which the wheat crop has been above the 
10-year moving average, the excess hav- 
ing averaged 80,000,000 bus. The av- 
erages for these 13 years show that, of 
the 80,000,000 bus average excess, 38,000,- 
000 went into increased exports, 4,000,- 
000 into increased consumption, and 38,- 
000,000 into increases in stocks. In the 
17 years of short crops during the same 
period, the average deficiency was 63,- 
000,000 bus, but exports averaged only 
30,000,000 below the 10-year moving av- 
erage, the difference being made up by 
decreasing consumption 4,000,000 and 
drawing 29,000,000 out of stocks previ- 
ously accumulated. 

These averages are based on statistics 
compiled by the Food Research Institute, 
chiefly from official sources, supplement- 
ed with estimates obtained by methods 
recently developed by the institute. The 
importance of variations in the year end 
carry-over of wheat, the institute finds, 
has generally been underestimated, owing 
to serious inadequacy of the statistics of 
wheat stocks currently available, prior 
to the last few years. Before 1919, the 
existing statistics covered only about 60 
per cent of the actual total year end 
stocks. They remained seriously incom- 
plete until 1925, when the United States 
Department of Commerce commenced 
publication of data on mill stocks. Other 
deficiencies have since been remedied by 
the Department of Agriculture, but some 
remain, 

An important point developed in the 
study has to do with feed and waste. 
The bulletin declares that there is need 
for more information on the amount of 
wheat used for feed in the United States. 
Calculations of feed and waste which are 
obtained by deducting, from the statis- 
tics of supplies, the statistics and esti- 
mates for all the other items of dispo- 
sition, it is explained, leave a balance 
subject to so much error that it is 
scarcely accurate. 

“The quantity of wheat used for feed 
is presumably subject to considerable 
variation,” the bulletin says, “and it is 
important to have some basis for esti- 
mating this element in the disposition. 
Independent statistics on feed and waste 
would serve a useful purpose also in 
making it possible to draw up a com- 
plete balance sheet with independent es- 
timates of each of the items of supply 
and of disposition; and thus the pres- 
ence of important errors in any of the 
statistics involved would be revealed 
more quickly and accurately.” 

At the outset of the study it is ex- 
plained that tabulations of the disposi- 
tion of American wheat supplies over a 
period of years provide a record of the 
course of production, consumption, ex- 
ports, and the other elements of disposi- 
tion; also, they furnish a basis for judg- 
ments of the probable disposition of the 
current year’s supplies, and of the price 
to be expected. Finally, a close study 
of the discrepancies between statistics 
of supplies and disposition in past years 
gives information regarding the defects 
and errors in existing statistics. 

The idea is brought out that in their 
relation to the supply and demand situa- 
tion, changes in year end stocks rank in 
importance next to the changes in size 
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of crop and on a par with those in ex- 


rts. 

Regarding feed and waste, the bulle- 
tin explains that nothing is to be gained 
by including estimates of feed and waste 
in the disposition totals. 

“No strictly independent official esti- 
mate of feed and waste has ever been 
made for the United States, so far as 
we are aware,” it says. “The only ap- 
proach to one are the estimates, pre- 
pared in 1923, of the percentage of the 
crop ‘usually’ fed in the county where 
grown and the percentage to be fed in 
that year. Other estimates are on vary- 
ing bases, and none can be regarded as 
more than a rough approximation. In 
this situation it is better to leave esti- 
mates of feed and waste out of the dis- 
position totals entirely, and to make a 
corresponding change in the interpreta- 
tion of discrepancies between the supply 
totals and the disposition totals.” 


oe 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
FLOUR CLUBS’ MEETING 


Cuicaeo, Irn.—The tenth annual con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs will be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 28-29. An in- 
teresting business program has been pre- 
pared, and the Pittsburgh club is ar- 
ranging several entertainment features. 
As Pittsburgh is the most central loca- 
tion for the member clubs, a large at- 
tendance is expected. 

The program as announced is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, May 28—Call to order by 
President A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; invo- 
cation, Chaplain R. W. Shrum, United 
States Navy; address of welcome, R. T. 
Hambleton, president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club; roll call of official delegates ; 
annual address of the president, A. P. 
Cole; reading of previous convention 
minutes; announcement of membership 
of executive committee for 1928-29; re- 
port of W. Quackenbush, treasurer; re- 
port of legislative committee and address 
by C. M. Trueheart, Baltimore, chair- 
man; report of good and welfare com- 
mittee and address by Samuel Knighton, 
New York, chairman; report of contract 
committee and address by B. H. Wun- 
der, New York, chairman; report of con- 
tact committee and address by V. J. Pe- 
tersen, Chicago, chairman; appointment 
of nominating, resolutions and auditing 
committees. 

Following the morning session, the del- 
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egates and visitors will be taken to the 
main plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., for 
luncheon and an inspection trip through 
this well-known plant. 

The afternoon session will be opened 
with an address by John W. Eckhart, 
Chicago, followed by addresses from 
Stewart Unkles, Philadelphia, W. J. 
McKibbin, Buffalo, A. W. Mears, Balti- 
more, and George R. Flach, New York. 
These will be followed by open discus- 
sions, the purpose being to confine topics 
and exchange of ideas to the flour men’s 
problems and to compare conditions in 
various trade centers. The report of the 
nominating committee and the election of 
officers will then take place. 

On the evening of the first day the an- 
nual banquet will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel, when Daniel T. Felix will 
be toastmaster. 

Tuesday, May 29.—Installation of of- 
ficers; report of auditing committee; re- 
port of resolutions committee; discus- 
sion of resolutions and committee re- 
ports; unfinished business; new business ; 
selection of meeting place for 1928; ap- 
pointment of committees for 1928-29; 
adjournment. 

The delegates and visitors will then be 
taken to the Homestead Steel Works as 
guests of the Carnegie Steel Co., sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, for luncheon and an _ inspec- 
tion of this mammoth plant. 
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CLEVELAND, TENN., MILL 
TO ADD NEW 350-BBL UNIT 


The Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. an- 
nounces that it has let a contract for 
the erection of a new 350-bbl addition 
to its present plant. The building will 
be of brick structure, and the company 
hopes to have the new unit in operation 
by Oct. 1, 1928. 

The addition will give the company a 
daily capacity of 1,100 bbls. 

oS 
U. 8. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO MEET 

Discussions of the relations between 
chain stores and local chambers of com- 
merce, and of progress in the evaluation 
of territory and customers as a means 
for more economical and profitable dis- 
tribution, will feature a group session of 
representatives of the distributive trade 
to be held during the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at Washington, May 
7-11. 
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Budgeting a Mill’s Business 
By H. H. Hanneman 
Cost Analyst, Millers’ National Federation 


N recent years, and in various lines 

of business, many executives have 

learned that they are able to maintain 
better control of the operations when 
standard cost elements are set up with 
which the performance will be measured 
periodically. The budget serves this 
purpose. 

To accomplish such results it is neces- 
sary to prepare a budget. The budget is 
a careful estimate, or prefigured total, 
covering the amount of anticipated sales, 
cost of sales, and expenses to be adopted 
as standards. To verify the performance 
the accounting procedure provides a 
periodic check-up of the budgeted to- 
tals with actual records of accomplish- 
ment. 

In the flour milling industry the 
budget, or prefigured method, finds a 
ready application in so far as cost of 
containers, manufacturing, administra- 
tion, and selling or marketing are con- 
cerned. The budget is not applied to 
determine the wheat costs. The best re- 
sults are obtained in establishing wheat 
costs when the daily market, or replace- 
ment, basis is used. 

To a certain degree the budget prin- 
ciple is applied by all mills making for- 
ward flour sales. However, in the Stand- 
ard Cost System the budget, or prede- 
termined cost used in the cost card when 
flour sales are made, is definitely inter- 
locked with the actual records of cost 
performance. The periodic comparisons 









between actual and budget costs promote 
useful thinking, because these check-ups 
will reveal how a company stands and 
show where it is going. 

The budget principle can easily be 
understood from the following illustra- 
tion: 

Assume a production of 30,000 bbls 
per month, and $1 per bbl cost, as stand- 
ards. Further, assume flour sales are 
made based on this standard cost. This 
budget is in operation for a month, 
and in the check-up it is found the pro- 
duction was 80,000 bbls, while the ex- 
penses for this same period were $33,000. 
The actual cost, then, is $1.10 bbl, which 
is 10c over the budget. The flour sales 
that were made on the standard cost of 
$1 bbl will now yield 10c bbl less profit, 
unless, through analysis, it can be estab- 
ished that the actual costs for the month 
are inaccurate and in subsequent months 
will be adjusted. In the event that the 
analysis of all standard costs fails to 
disclose any abnormal items, it must be 
quite obvious that the budget basis must 
be changed to $1.10, and be included in 
the selling price a mill should ask for its 
products. 

The Standard Cost Manual, prepared 
and distributed by the Millers’ National 
Federation, gives a comprehensive out- 
line of the budget principle and ac- 
counting procedure, so its rey ad- 
vantages may be applied by both large 
and small mills. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
GATHER AT BROOKINGS 


George 8S. Hopkins, Redfield, 8S. D., Elected 
State Chairman for Coming Year at 
Meeting, May 3-4 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At their annual 
meeting at Brookings, S. D., May 3-4 
the bakers of that state elected George 
S. Hopkins, Redfield, as state chairman, 
or president of the association for the 
coming year. 

Other officers: F. P. Drew, Sioux 
Falls, vice chairman; Frank Jahnell, 
Belle Fourche, Ballard Hicks, Webster, 
Harry Runchey, Madison, John Balsiger, 
Watertown, and A. Guse, Bryant, all 
sectional chairmen. 

About 80 bakers and allied tradesmen 
attended the meeting. 

Thomas Bangs, Brookings, president, 
delivered an address on the opening 
morning. This was followed by the sec- 
retary’s report, after which John M., 
Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, gave a constructive address 
on “Sales,” making use of charts in ex- 
plaining his subject. 

At the afternoon session J. M. Blatt- 
ner, of J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, 
spoke on “Credit.” C. H. Briggs, of the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis, followed him with 
an address on “Flour.” The annual ban- 
quet was held that evening. 

On the morning of the second day C. 
W. Pugsley, president of South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, was the first 
speaker. He was followed by Thomas 
Kearns, of Swift & Co., Chicago, who 
discussed lard. Committee reports were 
then made and new officers elected. 


oc 


WISCONSIN BAKERS PLAN 
SEPTEMBER CONVENTION 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Master Bakers will hold its 
annual convention this year on Sept. 17- 
19 at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Joseph W. Pinzer, Milwaukee, secretary. 


oo 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKER DIES 
AFTER AUTOMOBILE CRASH 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—George Erhart, 
Mitchell, S. D., proprietor of the Snow- 
flake Bakery, that place, died last week 
following an automobile accident which 
occurred while he and his son, Clinton, 
and Paul Hoffman, baker at the Snow- 
flake Bakery, were returning from the 
South Dakota bakers’ convention at 
Brookings. The son and Mr. Hoffman 
were seriously hurt. It is believed that 
the younger Mr. Erhart fell asleep while 
driving, the car colliding with a bridge 
while traveling at a high rate of speed. 
The elder Mr. Erhart failed to show any 
injury and walked into a hospital, his 
pulse being normal when physicians ex- 
amined him. He collapsed as he was 
about to get into bed. 










oo 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING REPORTED 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Federal 





Trade Commission has completed and 
submitted to the United States Senate 
an elaborate report on co-operative mar- 
keting of farm products. The study was 
made by direction of a Senate resolution 
initiated by Senator Henrik Shipstead, 
of Minnesota. 

“Only time and experience will deter- 
mine whether or not the application of 
co-operative marketing principles to the 
marketing of such commodities will bring 
larger returns to the producers than 1s 
secured through existing types of dis- 
tributors,” is the general finding by the 
commission economists who made the 
study. 

oo > 

INDIANA MILLING FIRM FORMED 

The Sunrise Milling Co., Rising Sun, 
Ind., has been incorporated for $50,000 
by W. P. Harris president, W. T. Burns 
vice president, V. W. Prather secretary; 
Charles F. Falls treasurer. It will op- 
erate the City Mills, which have been 
the property of W. T. Burns. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
FOR CEREAL CHEMISTS 


Numerous Prominent Speakers Are Sched- 
uled to Address Those Attending Meet- 
ing at Minneapolis June 4-9 
Mryneapouis, Minn.—The program for 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, sched- 
uled for June 4-9 at Minneapolis, was 

announced early this week. 

Leslie R. Olsen, president, will de- 
liver an address on the opening morning. 
Announcements will then be made, after 
which Dr. C. O. Swanson will speak on 
“The Mechanical Method of Modification 
of Dough.” A. E. Treloar, the next 
speaker, will discuss “Statistical Criteria 
of Validity of Analytical Methods.” 
Convention committees will then be ap- 
pointed. A luncheon will be given that 
noon in honor of the past presidents. 

On the second morning M. J. Blish, 
chairman, will make the report of the 
committee on standardization of the ex- 
perimental baking test. Mary M. Brooke, 
chairman, will report for the committee 
on methods of testing cake and biscuit 
flours. D. A. Coleman, chairman, will 
report for the committee on methods of 
analysis. 

In the afternoon, C. L. Brooks and 
Dr. R. C. Sherwood will tell “How the 
Experimental Baking Test Has Devel- 
oped.” C. G. Harrel will speak on “Cali- 
bration of Loaf Volume Boxes.” J. A. 
Dunn, D. N. Bruce and A. A, Schaal 
will then report on “A Critical Study of 
Certain Factors Involved in Evaluating 
Soft Wheat Flours for Biscuit and 
Cracker Production.” C. B. Kress will 
speak on “Granulation of Flour, Rela- 
tion to Baking Quality.” 

A closed business session will be held 
the morning of. June 6, at which reports 
will be made and officers elected. The 
joint session with the operative millers 
will be held later in the morning. H. L. 
Beecher, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Major S. Howe, Buffalo, president of the 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
Mr. Olsen, will be the speakers. 

On the morning of June 7 there will 
be a joint session with the Midwest re- 
gional meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in the auditorium of the Chem- 
istry Building at the University of Min- 
nesota. The Thomas Burr Osborne 
Medal, conferred by the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Olsen, with a response by 
Dr. Osborne. Dr. S, C. Lind, director 
of laboratories in the School of Chemis- 
try at the university, will extend a wel- 
come, after which Dr. S. W. Parr, presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society, 
will give an address. F. L. Clark, of the 
University of Illinois, will discuss “Ap- 
plication of X-rays,” and C. S. Miner, 
Chicago, will speak on “Research and 
Profits.” 

At the dedication of the new Biochem- 
istry Building that afternoon, speakers 
will include Fred B. Snyder, president 
of the board of regents of the university, 
Dean Coffey, R. W. Thatcher, Dr. Parr, 
Mr. Olsen and F. W. Whitmore. 

On the morning of June 8, E. B. 
Working will speak on “Some Oxidizing 
Effects of Flour Bleaching.” Heat con- 
ditioning of wheat will be discussed by 
Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones. “The Correla- 
tion of the Ash Content of Wheat and 
Flour” will be discussed’ by Dr. Sher- 
wood and Dr. C. H. Bailey. Emily 
Grew will discuss “Effect of Variation 
in the Method of Manufacture on the 
Baking Quality of Dry Skim Milk.” 

That afternoon several other speakers 
will address the gathering. C. E. Man- 
gels and T. E. Stoa will discuss “The 
Effect of Stage of Maturity Upon Com- 
position and Quality of Marquis Wheat.” 

.» G. Ferrari will outline “Some Funda- 
mental Considerations of Flour Color,” 
and F, Visser’t Hooft and F. J. G. de 
Leeuw will speak on “Color of Flour.” 
Dr. Bailey will give an address on 
“Flour that Talks; a Chemical Mystery.” 

Members of the association will be 
Welcome to attend the sessions of the 
Midwest Regional Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at the Chemistry 
Building, University of Minnesota, on 

morning of June 9. 
As announced in former issues of The 


Northwestern Miller, an elaborate pro- 
gram of entertainment and sight-seeing 
has been arranged for chemists and oper- 
ative millers and their wives. 


ooS 
DEATH OF THERON LOGAN 
Theron Logan, former member of 
Logan & Bryan, New York and Chicago, 
grain and stock brokers, died at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, on May 
6. His death resulted from a hemor- 
rhage. Mr. Logan was born Nov. 8, 
1842, in Cayuga County, New York. 
He joined the Logan & Bryan firm in 
1892, retiring in 1905. 
oo 
OFFERS CHAIN STORE RESOLUTION 
On May 5 a resolution was introduced 
in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, at the re- 
quest of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, asking that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be directed to 
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at 3.378c lb. The Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, was awarded 1,963,528 lbs at 
8.306c, Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
669,928 lbs at 8.4264c, and the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 627,298 
lbs at 3.452c, 3.459c and 3.62c. 

oo 


TEXAS BAKERS MEETING 
ON MEXICAN BORDER LINE 


Larepo, Texas, May 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—More than 200 bakers from all 
sections of Texas, attending the annual 
convention of the Texas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation which opened here on May 7, 
are concluding the main working pro- 
gram today, and this evening, Wednes- 
day and Thursday will spend most of 
the time enjoying a varied program 
provided for them. Most of this enter- 
tainment, including bullfights, rodeos, 
barbecues, stag parties and cabarets, 
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CHEMISTS who will take a prominent part in the annual convention 

of the American Association of Cereal Chemists in Minneapolis in 
Standing: left, A. H. 
Bailey, of the University Farm, St. Paul, chairman of the program 
committee; right, R. C. Sherwood, of the State Testing Mill, chairman 
of the Northwest Section of the American Association of Cereal 


June are shown in the accompanying picture. 


Sitting: left, M. A. Gray, of the Pilisbury Flour Mills 
Co., chairman general convention committee; right, Leslie R. Olson, 
of the International Milling Co., president of the American Association 
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inquire into the chain store system of 
marketing. 

The resolution contained the request 
that the commission should report to the 
Senate (1) the extent to which consoli- 
dations among chain stores had been ef- 
fected in violation of the antitrust laws, 
if at all; (2) the extent to which such 
consolidations might be susceptible to 
existing legislation against trusts; and 
(3) what legislation, if any, should be 
enacted to control chain store growth. 

oo 
OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—District No. 5 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will hold a 
dinner and semiannual business meeting 
at the Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, 
Ill, on May 12. A round table discus- 
sion of various milling problems will be 
the feature of the meeting. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


oS 
ARMY FLOUR AWARDS 
Cuicago, Iru.—The Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, received the 
largest flour awards from the quarter- 
master’s department, United States 


Army, Chicago, when bids were opened 
on May 3. It was awarded 2,349,942 lbs, 


will be staged on the Mexican side of 
the Rio Grande. The bakers expect to 
leave here for their homes on Friday. 
Last Sunday was devoted to registra- 
tion and sightseeing. 

President Baird, of Fort Worth, and 
other officers of the association, made 
their annual reports on Monday. These 
showed that the association is growing 
and is in good financial condition. Shop 
talk and the necessity for close co-opera- 
tion between state and national associa- 
tions featured the discussions on Monday 
and Tuesday. The scoring of bread was 
also considered by George Schepps, of 
Dallas. Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, told the 
Texans of the work of that organization. 
Roger Martinelli, of Galveston, discussed 
“The High Cost of Low Prices” at the 
Tuesday morning session. He included 
the reputation of the concern among the 
things to be damaged by cutthroat busi- 
ness methods, and said that the bakers 
could not expect to maintain a high 
standard of products at prices which 
meet the competition of fly-by-night con- 
cerns, 

Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and 
Fort Worth are seeking the next annual 
meeting of the bakers. J. A. Wess. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS IN 
ATLANTA MEETING 


First Announcement of Registration Shows 
225 Present—First Day Devoted to 
Executive Meetings, Golf, Etc. 


Atianta, Ga., May 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association did not 
get under way until this morning. Mon- 
day was devoted to registration, execu- 
tive meetings, the golf tournament and 
the president’s reception and dance in 
the evening. The latter was well at- 
tended and a brilliant function. 

At the opening business session, regis- 
tration showed the attendance to be 
about 225, with more arrivals expected. 
At this session, W. Hoyt Sutton, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome, to which re- 
sponse was made by G. A. Selige, presi- 
dent of the Miami Bakers’ Club. Ernest 
C. Lloyd, Anniston, Ala., vice president 
of the southern association, outlined the 
business program and explained what 
might be expected to happen during the 
next two days. 

Peter R. Nugent, Savannah, in his 
presidential talk expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the prosperity the bakers were 
enjoying, saying that contacts with other 
industries showed that bakers were more 
than holding their own. He said he 
believed flour should be bought under 
the metric system, and that bakers 
should make quality rather than price 
their sales talk. He also stated that 
more attention should be paid to train- 
ing salesmen so as to serve the trade 
better. He recommended holding fre- 
quent zone meetings. 

Eugene R. Black, Atlanta, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, gave an 
enthusiastic talk regarding the business 
possibilities of the South, stressing, par- 
ticularly, diversification in agriculture. 
Georgia today, he said, has 1,000,000 
more acres in corn than in cotton. 

Thomas F. Smith, field man for the 
American Bakers Association, brought 
greetings from the national body and 
gave an exhaustive review of what that 
organization is doing for the bakers of 
the country, and its plans for the future. 

Roserr T. Bearry. 
oS! 


COOLIDGE STILL OPPOSED 
TO FARM RELIEF MEASURE 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—While the debate 
on the McNary-Haugen bill was under 
way in the House of Representatives it 
was indicated at the White House that 
President Coolidge is still opposed to any 
farm relief measure that embodies the 
equalization fee scheme. 

The debate was largely perfunctory, 
and almost as largely political. Even its 
opponents took it for granted that the 
bill would be passed substantially in the 
form in which it~ went through the 
Senate. 

oS 


COMMISSION COMPANY DENIES 
ITS REPORTED LIQUIDATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Current reports that the J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co., operator of 
the 2,000,000-bu Missouri Pacific eleva- 
tor here, would liquidate and retire from 
business on June 1 have been emphat- 
ically denied by officials of the company. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
oo] 


INSPECTS DALLAS BAKERY 

Dattas, Texas.—W. C. Clifford, Kan- 
sas City, president of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., recently was in Dallas, looking 
over the company’s plant. He and his 
wife were guests of Louis E. Natt, Dal- 
las manager. Mr. Clifford visited sev- 
eral other cities in Texas with a view of 
obtaining firsthand information of con- 
ditions in the Southwest. 


oes 


NEW COLORADO ELEVATOR COMPANY 

Denver, Coto.—The La Salle (Colo.) 
Elevator Company filed articles of incor- 
poration here last week. The company 
is capitalized at $20,000, and the incor- 
porators are C. S. Boulter, C. E. Good- 
ner, R. S. Chestnut and others. 
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J. WOODBRIDGE AVERY 

HE death of J. Woodbridge Avery, 

affectionately known to his friends as 
“Woodie,” removes from the milling in- 
dustry a type of man it can ill afford to 
lose. He was a young man of outstand- 
ing character and ability, whose natural 
keen instinct for solving the business 
problems of his company led him at a 
very early age to an important executive 
position as well as to the head of his 
company’s wheat buying department. 
His steady rise from a lowly clerical po- 
sition was due entirely to his own efforts, 
and he justly deserved the recognition 
he has received from the Pillsbury com- 
pany. He was slow to make friends, 
and chance acquaintances often mis- 
judged him, but to those who knew him 
intimately there never was @ more re- 
liable friend. He was such a friend as 
tells one’s shortcomings as frankly and 
honestly as he praises one’s good deeds. 
At all times those who came in contact 
with him knew exactly where he stood 
in his relations with them, and if they 
deserved either his help or his sympathy 
these were received in full measure. He 
will be sadly missed by his business as- 
sociates and by his many friends. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


A little flour business came in on the 
break in wheat last week, medium-sized 
bakers being responsible for a good part 
of it. However, no large orders were re- 
ported, and business generally was as 
dull as during the previous week. There 
was no improvement reported early this 
week, 

The market firmed following the last 
drop, however, and some factors in the 
trade think it unlikely that prices will 
go lower; in fact, there are those who 
declare that, unless crop conditions con- 
tinue favorable right along, quotations 
may advance. Prices on patents dropped 
last week, but were advanced again on 
May 5, making a net decline for the 
week of about 35c. Clears, however, are 
unchanged to higher. 

Stocks Low.—Reports coming in from 
salesmen are to the effect that stocks in 
the hands of buyers are low. The opin- 
ion seems to be that there will be con- 
siderable buying during the next few 
weeks, although some millers think that 
sales will be in small quantities until the 
new crop. 

Millers are advised that considerable 
reselling is being done. Buyers, being 
pushed for shipping directions, and not 
being in immediate need of the flour al- 
ready ordered, sell it. 

Unfilled Orders.—Unfilled orders on 
mill books are considerably smaller than 
they were a year ago. However, in May, 
1927, there were extensive cancellations. 
These were mostly made in April this 
year, and were not so heavy as last. 
Hence, comparisons would be inadequate. 

No activity is reported in the export 
flour market. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 8 Year ago 

SOUROM cccccccecenes $8.70@9.35 $8.20@8.35 
Standard patent ..... 8.55@8.95 7.75@7.95 
Second patent ....... 8.25@8.60 7.50@7.65 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 8.20@8.65 7.00@7.25 
First clear, jute*..... 7.00@7.25 6.40@6.60 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.10 4.00@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.55@8.75 7.00@7.15 
Graham, standard .... 7.50@7.60 6.75@6.95 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


A moderate demand existed for semo- 
linas last week. Although some millers 
report that they have done no big busi- 
ness since February, some purchasing is 
done at each price change. Shipping di- 
rections are fair. Considerable reselling 
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has occurred recently. The spread be- 
tween durum and bread wheat was about 
10c bu early this week. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 4%4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard 4c, special grades 4c, 
and No. 3 semolina 3%c, these prices 
being the same as those of a week ago. 

In the week ending May 5, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 438,735 
bbls durum products, compared with 
59,048 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 174% were in operation May 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Weekly 
capacity output ot oe 
bbls bbis 
April 29-May 5.. 460,800 
Previous week .. 


Veer ABO ccccces 460,800 
Two years ago... 529,200 


Three years ago. 548,700 30 
Four years ago.. 564,600 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 5 42 

Direct export shipmentg’ by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 8,612 bbls 
in the previous week, fone a Year ago, 


and 1,150 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE / MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills\in Min- 
nesota, mg | St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, 
comparisons: 








Weekly Flour Pe 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
April 29-May 5.. 342,750 162,212 47 
Previous week .. 408,300 207,071 61 
Year ago ....... 440,700 205,572 46 
Two years ago... 424,890 217,104 61 
Three years ago. 433,890 210,048 48 
Four years ago.. 426,690 212,138 50 
Five years ago... 386,250 156,082 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Apr. 7 73 71,450 206,796 207,171 1,602 2,156 
Apr. 14 73 71,450 220,447 217,885 7,201 2,131 
Apr. 21 67 67,600 203,601 205,483 6,918 3,356 
Apr. 28 67 68,050 207,071 213,767 5,171 1,614 
May 5. 6157,125 162,212 157,807 576 1,336 

CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 5, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


co—Output——. -——Exports—, 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis ... 9,383 7,887 43 82 

Sts POE occ ccc $11 404 25 21 

Duluth-Sup. .. 744 634 — nas 

COT wc cesce 8,064 7,576 164 105 
NOTES 


George P. Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., called at 
this office early this week. 

R. G. Penn and R. L. Biswell, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s St. Louis 
office, were here last week. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
was in Minneapolis last week. 

A. L. Goetzmann, general cage ad of 
the Inland Milling Co., Des oines, 
Iowa, was in Chicago late last week. 

C. S. Jacobson, Chicago, northwestern 
representative of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, called at this office on May 7. 
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Flour Pct,” 


About 40 members and their guests at- 
tended the monthly dinner meeting of 
the Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation on May 3. 

A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., returned on May 7 from a fort- 
night’s trip to the East. 


W. E. Zontlein, sales manager for the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York, arrived in Minneapolis early this 
week and will remain here for about a 
fortnight. 


Earl J. Hoagland, western sales man- 
ager for the St. Paul Milling Co., is re- 
covering from an operation which he 
underwent at the Mayo Hospital, Roches- 
ter, Minn., last week. 


Four northwestern seed companies 
have recently installed Carter disc sep- 
arators, Northrup, King & Co., the Min- 
neapolis Seed Co., the Albert Dickinson 
Co., Minneapolis, and the Northern Field 
Seed Co., Winona, Minn. 


A. C. von Hagen, who formerly man- 
aged the mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn., but 
more recently has been in the real estate 
business in Florida, passed through Min- 
neapolis last week on his way to Crosby, 
Minn., where he will spend the summer 
on his ranch. 

C. A. Weaver, of the Weaver Co., and 
Charles T. Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Milling Co., were in Red 
Wing, Minn., on May 6, where they 
played golf with H. M. Meech, president 
of the Red Wing Milling Co., and David 
R. Jones, superintendent. 
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Inquiry for durum flour was very 
quiet. On the up and down swings of 
the wheat market, the mill managed to 
catch an occasional order but, on the 
whole, it was difficult to interest buyers 
Filling old contracts is keeping the mill 
going, along with what new orders are 
being taken on. 

Quotations, May 5, at Duluth-Superior 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 


1928 1927 
Parat: PERM vis odecei $8.35@8.70 $7.40@7.65 
Second patent ...... * 7.85@8.15 7.15@7.49 
First clear, jute ..... 6.75@7.15 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.95@6.20 5.45 @5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mew BOMay Gos cccccics 19,615 53 
Previous week ............ 17,860 48 
: 2 ener. 13,125 36 
DWO Fare GOO vicccs eee: 20,265 55 


NOTES 

G. B. McDonald, Buffalo, general man- 
ager of the Great Lakes Grain Co., was 
on ’change last week. 

S. J. McCaull, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., is spending several days in 
Minneapolis this week. . 

J. A. Peterson, of the Western Mary- 
land Elevating Co., Baltimore, and W. 
H. Noyes, of the Western Elevating Co., 
Buffalo, were in Duluth last week. 


_ Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
in April aggregated 4,881,325 bus, 
against 4,295,496 last year. Shipments 
totaled 2,491,892 bus this year, against 
15,056,795 in 1927, the opening of navi- 
gation being later this year. 



















pe” Co., now sales manager for 
. A. Matson Co. bakery. Prior to 
being connected with the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., Mr. Anderson was with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for nine years. 


The Fairfax Milling Co., Inc, Red 
Wing, Minn., has been incorporated for 
$100,000. Incorporators are George E. 
Meech, Middletown, Conn., Jacob J. 
Schevelove, Newark, N. J., and Harold 
M. Meech and John G. Dengler, Red 
Wing, Minn. The firm operates the mill 
at Fairfax, Minn. 

oo> 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


the trade evidently not having recové 
by the 
wheat. Its choppy 
‘ make buyers more 
Needs were met slowly, buyers 
compelled to make purchases waiting to 
the last minute before booking orders. 
Wheat prices appear to have gone out 
of buyers’ reach. Some men in the trade 
think the bulge has not been justified b 
actual market conditions. However, mill 
asking prices on patents were lowered 
80c bbl, while clears remained un- 
changed. The latter are scarce. 





ANCIENT MINNEAPOLIS MILL 
AS LANDMARK 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

EDINA MILL, one of the oldest 

landmarks of Hennepin County, 
Minnesota, which ground grist for 
farmers near Minneapolis before the 
Civil War, may be restored to its 
original state and maintained as a 
historic landmark if plans of civic 
organizations’ in Thorpe’ Bros.’ 
Country Club addition materialize. 
George Miilam, former operator of 
the mill, who is now more than 80 
years old and lives at Linden Hills, 
scarcely 20 rods from the old struc- 
ture, is heartily in accord with the 
proposal. Three societies—the Coun- 
try Club Association, the Woman’s 
Club and the Edina Grange—are ac- 
tively interested in preserving the 
mill. Down through the years its old 
wooden cogs, its millstones of flint, 
its shafts, bins, and equipment have 
not been molested, and faded poster 
advertisements of “Hill’s Cash Gro- 
cery,” together with clippings from 
The Northwestern Miller of 1887, 
still hang upon its walls. Mr. Mil- 


lam believes that the mill was built 
in 1855. 









TANA 


Owing to the erratic wheat market, 
flour business is at\a standstill. New 
bookings are rare, but shipping instruc- 
tions are sufficiently | active to permit 
mills to operate at gomething like ca- 
pacity. Mills are anxious to run at as 
—— a rate as possible so that they may 
take advantage of Ahe present flurry in 
feed prices. : 

Flour quotati6éns, May 5, f.o.b., mill, 
car lots, 98’s¢cotton: first patent, $8.25 
poi 8 standard patent, $8; first clear, 






NOTES 


_7The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 


sociation will hold its annual meeting at 
the Glacier Park (Mont.) Hotel, June 
21-22. 

The annual meeting of the Independ- 
ent Farmers & Elevator Association will 
be held at Havre, June 18-19. 


J. E. Patton, of the Patton-Kjose 
Grain Co., Great Falls and Spokane, 
Wash., returned last week from a busi- 
ness trip to Texas. 


oo 


FORMER HEAD OF PAN MOTOR 
CO. TURNS TO DOUGHNUTS 


Minneapotis, Minn.—S. C. Pandolfo, 
St. Cloud, Minn., who became widely 
known throughout the country a few 
years ago in connection with the devel- 
opment of the Pan Motor Co., has been 
seeking financial support for a chain of 
greaseless doughnut bakeries which he 
plans to establish in North Dakota, ac- 
cording to reports from Bismarck. The 
state securities commission is investigat- 
ing his activities. Mr. Pandolfo is said 
to have no license to sell stock, but has 
been obtaining money on his personal 
note, ; 

oo 


DUNWOODY BAKING STUDENT 
IS KILLED BY AUTOMOBILE 


Minneapouis, Minn. — Oran Moore, 
McLoud, Okla., a student in the baking 
school of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, was killed by a truck on 
May 4 when alighting from a street car. 
He had enrolled at Dunwoody only about 
two weeks prior to his death. The young 
man was 30 years old, and unmarried. 


oo 

ANNOUNCE BIRTH OF CHILDREN 

Mrinneapouis, Mixnn.—Word was re- 
ceived here last week that a daughter 
had been born to Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Morris and a son to Mr. and Mrs. E. J- 
Quinn. Mr. Morris is regional director, 
New York office, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. and Mr, Quinn has his head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Business continues as quiet as it has 
been for the past several weeks, some 
millers crediting last week with being 
the least productive of the year. Kan- 
sas City mills sold about 25 per cent of 
capacity, and interior mills did little 
better. 

Few Large Sales.—Round lot buying 
is noticeably absent.. Three sales of 
about 10,000 bbls were reported, but the 
bulk of the business was done in much 
smaller lots. Buyers are coming in only 
as it becomes absolutely necessary to 
replenish stocks, and their bookings are 
rarely for more than 30 to 60 days’ sup- 
lies. 

T Beport Trade.—All mills find export 
business slow. Some second clears and 
straights are being sold, mostly to Latin 
America, but first clears are lagging. 
Prices of first clears, however, are 
strong. Virtually all mills in this sec- 
tion are in the same position as the ex- 
port manager of one large mill here who 
cabled prices to all of his European con- 
nections, but received not one answer. 
Canada is reported to be doing a fair 
business there, but the Southwest seems 
to be out of line and probably will re- 
main so until the wheat markets adjust 
themselves. Quotations, May 5, basis 
bulk, Kansas City: export straight, $6.35 
@7 bbl; first clear, $5.50@6.25; second 
clear, $4.25@5. 

Shipping Directions.—Declining prices 
slowed up directions to a certain extent, 
and mill operation was reduced from 69 
per cent of capacity to 65. It is prob- 
able that this week’s run will be even 
lighter. Only one mill is maintaining 
full-time schedule. 

Flour Quotations.—Prices are 15@20c 
lower than in the previous week. Quo- 
tations, May 5, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, Kansas City: short patent, $8.25 
@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.75@8.50; 
straight, $7.65@8.20; first clear, $5.75@ 
6.50; second clear, $4.50@5.25. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 29-May 5.. 315,360 198,360 63 
Previous week .. 321,360 177,452 51 
ME GMD cccccee 323,760 202,565 63 
Two years ago... 331,560 160,354 48 
Five-year average .....seeeeeeeeees 52 
Ten-year average .......+eseeeeees 53 
KANSAS CITY 
April 29-May 5.. 197,700 129,476 65 
Previous week .. 197,700 137,068 69 
OME O86. .ccccce 175,500 148,201 84 
Two years ago... 151,500 75,563 49 
Five-year average .......sseeeeeees 63 
Ten-year AVETAGS .......sccccecees 60 
WICHITA 
April 29-May 5.. 62,400 26,315 42 
Previous week .. 62,400 25,411 41 
ee Pee 62,400 33,753 54 
Two years ago.. 62,400 31,101 49 
ST. JOSEPH 
April 29-May 5.. 47,400 26,374 56 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,804 67 
ORE Rs. os 0c 0's 47,400 29,801 62 
Two years ago... 47,400 36,813 17 
SALINA 
April 29-May 5.. 46,800 39,807 85 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,272 86 
Year ago ....... 37,800 25,165 67 
Two years ago... 35,400 27,215 76 
ATCHISON 
April 29-May 5.. 30,900 25,703 83 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,712 83 
Lt Saas 29,700 25,809 86 
Two years ago... 29,400 20,689 70 
OMAHA 
April 29-May 5.. 27,300 24,767 91 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,503 75 
OP EEO ....... 27,300 22,749 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,847 67 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


ADEE BO-BMay 6... crcccrssovesevecvecse 36 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2c ccccccccccccsvecsesoes 33 
TORE SHO cc cccvccccccccvccssesesvcccce 50 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 13 quiet, 4 slow 
and 18 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
8,179 bbls last week, 10,901 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,510 a year ago, and 11,989 
two years ago. 


TO GREET MR. MOSES 


A. R. Kinney, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, has called a special meeting of 
the board, to be held May 15, to wel- 
come L, E. Moses as president and make 
plans for the organization’s activities. 
Mr. Moses is expected to arrive in Kan- 
sas City today. 


NOTES 


Available supplies of good first clears 
are scarcer in the Southwest than for 
some time. 


F. A. Doherty, of the sales department 
of the Rodney Milling Co., is spending a 
two weeks’ vacation visiting relatives in 
Kansas. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
recently was given the navy contract for 
about 13,000 bbls flour. The price was 
4.004¢ Ib. 


Ralph S. Herman, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from a week’s trip to Chicago 
and the central states. 

John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., is back at the office after an 
illness of several days. 


The Southwestern Millers’ League is 
making reservations for special Pullmans 
leaving Kansas City the day before the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Chicago, May 16-18. 

J. W. West, Jr., Illinois and Indiana 
representative of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Inc., Guy Hamm, Michigan 
representative, and J. Hilsman, Iowa 
representative, were in Kansas City last 
week. 


John C. Koster, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., is at- 
tending the convention of the Texas 
Bakers’ Association at Laredo this week. 
He is expected back in Kansas City on 
May 12. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., accompanied by 
his wife, left for Atlanta, Ga., last week, 
to attend the convention of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association there. Afterward 
he will take a short vacation in Cuba. 


Van Hodges, cashier of the Zenith 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has resigned, 
to accept a similar position with the In- 
land Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, of 
which A, L. Goetzmann, formerly man- 
ager of the Zenith company, is manager. 
Mr. Hodges previously was in the office 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 


L. C. Gray, manager of the southwest- 
ern department of the millers’ mutual 
insurance companies, and Charles H. 
Ridgway, secretary of the Western Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., have 
returned from White Springs, Va., 
where ‘they attended a meeting of ex- 
ecutives of millers’ mutual insurance 
companies. 

Stern Bros. & Co., financial brokers, 
last week purchased the entire issue of 
$375,000 worth of bonds to be issued by 
the Shellabarger Terminal Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in financing the construc- 
tion of its new 1,000,000-bu terminal ele- 


MILLER 


vator. The new house upon completion 
will be leased to the Shellabarger Mills 
& Elevator Co., which owns all of the 
stock in the elevator company. 


oc 


WICHITA 


The flour market last week was 
marked by fluctuations following wheat 
prices. Quotations finally settled down 
to a level 10c above the previous week. 
Prices reached such a level early in the 
week that there was greatly retarded 
buying. Jobbers were still uninterested 
when flour again took a downward 
course. Only bakers were buying, and 
then solely for immediate needs. There 
is virtually no export business. Mills are 
operating at less than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Quotations, May 4, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City: short patent, $9 
bbl; straight grade, $8.50; clear grade, 
$7.50. 

NOTES 

William T. Voils, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, visited the Wichita Board of 
Trade last week. 

Clarence Lee, of the Duluth office of 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent several days visiting the Wich- 
ita Board of Trade recently. 

A group of millers and bakers, meet- 
ing in Wichita recently, gave its approv- 
al to the white bread campaign being 
carried on by the National Food Bureau 
under the direction of H. T. Corson, and 
voted to increase the scope of the cam- 
paign to cover all Kansas, and possibly 
Oklahoma. 

C. B. Moore, of the Wichita Flour 
Mills, W. Whitmore, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and R. Ward Magill, of the 
Kansas Milling Co., spent the week with 
the special train of the Wichita Chamber 
of Commerce on a trade trip in southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Mr. Magill was 
in charge of the trip. 


oo D> 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business shows little improve- 
ment. There were a few scattered book- 
ings made early last week, but after 
prices started down, there was less buy- 
ing. Considerable export inquiry de- 
veloped, but bid prices were too low to 
accept. Shipping directions are fair. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8@8.90 bbl; straight, 
$7.60@8.40; first clear, $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


“Soaking rains have fallen over virtual- 
ly the entire state in the past few days,” 
said George Gano, largest country ele- 





HE above portrait is of Miss Frances 

Goerz, daughter of Rudolph A. Goersz, 
of Newton, Kansas, who has been chosen 
queen of the May Fete at Newton as a 
result of honors won in scholarship, lead- 
ership in school activities, popularity and 
beauty. The distinction is the highest 
which can be given in the high schools of 
Newton. Mr. Goerz is president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co. 
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vator operator in Kansas, “and there is 
now nearly sufficient moisture in the 
ground to mature the crop. It looks to 
me like between 150,000,000 and 160,000,- 
000 bus for Kansas.” 

The new Wichita offices of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. were opened on 
May 6. 

R. L. Burns, of Los Angeles, vice 
president of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., spent the week in Hutchinson. 

N. W. Krehbiel, sales manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
left for a several weeks’ vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co.; Newton, 
has purchased a membership on the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, paying a 
new record price of $1,500. 


oo 
OKLAHOMA 


There has been no improvement in new 
business, although mills are receiving sat- 
isfactory shipping instructions on old 
contracts. Exports are very light. Prices 
have followed the. wheat market closely. 
Quotations, May 2: hard wheat short 
patent, $8.60@8.70 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent, $8.80@8.90; standard patent, 
$8.10@8.20. 

NOTES 


George Roach, grain broker, Lubbock, 
Texas, has been elected president of the 
Lubbock Grain Exchange. 

The new $550,000 city market of Okla- 
homa City will be opened on May 15. It 
will include a bakery with $15,000 worth 
of equipment. 

Building permits have been issued to 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. for a 
$75,000 elevator and $12,000 corn mill to 
replace property burned recently. 

Ira Moore, employee of the Belt Mill 
& Grain Co., Oklahoma City, died last 
week from injuries received in a fall 
from a scaffold at the company’s plant. 


oso 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN.- 
WORTH 


The decline in flour encouraged buy- 
ers to hold back on future bookings last 
week. As a result, business was rather 
limited and sales amounted in most in- 
stances to about 25 per cent of capacity, 
with an occasional mill booking as much 
as 50 per cent. Shipping directions, 
however, were much better, and mills are 
operating at a fair rate. The recent high 
prices have been very fortunate, as they 
have enabled jobbers to clean up their 
old bookings. 

Export business is still limited to an 
occasional lot of clear. 


NOTES 

E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, and Mrs. 
Lysle, have returned from a 10 days’ 
stay at Excelsior Springs. 

Cohen E. Williams, of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Son, Nashville flour brokers, vis- 
ited his Kansas connection, the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, last 
week. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president and 
sales manager of the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, left last week for At- 
lanta, Ga., to attend the meeting of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association. He ex- 
pects to make several stops in the cen- 
tral states before returning. 


o> 
SALINA 


Flour buyers have not adjusted their 
views to prevailing high prices, and 
most bookings are made with those who 
need to replenish stocks. Shipping di- 
rections remain slow.: Quotations, May 
3, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $8.50@8.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.30 
@8.50; straight, $8.10@8.25. 

NOTES 

E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., left, 
May 4, for Atlanta, Ga. 

Construction has been started on the 
first unit of the Shellabarger terminal 
elevator. The building is located on a 
20-acre tract, and it is planned to build 
a mile of trackage. Total investment is 
about $400,000. 
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SOFT WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS 


[ NASMUCH as all soft wheat millers 

are now interested in any surveys be- 
ing made to determine their wheat re- 
sources for grinding on the coming crop, 
there is printed on this page a table giv- 
ing the results of two private estimates 
of the indicated crop by states, with com- 
parisons for 1927 and for 1912, which 
was the year of the last crop failure. 
Present indications are that the next soft 
wheat crop may be even more of a fail- 
ure than was that of 1912. 

Since April 1 these private estimates 
for some of the states have shown most 
drastic revision downward. For _ in- 
stance, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana have 
been cut more than 50 per cent, Michi- 
gan 20 per cent and there have been re- 
ductions not so overwhelming in a num- 
ber of the other states. ‘The total for 
the states east of the Mississippi River 
is hardly half of that for 1927, which was 
a short crop, and is 24,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 bus less than for 1912. As the 
Pacific Northwest may be tapped for 
some of its soft wheat, figures are also 
given for these states. 

Out of a seeded area of 13,795,000 
acres east of the Mississippi River, but 
7,079,000 remain, according to one esti- 
mate, compared with 11,084,000 last year. 
Nearly half of the acreage is gone, and 
the indicated crop estimates vary from 
less than half to a trifle more than half 
of the crop last year. One calculation 
states that six Ohio Valley states and 
Missouri have lost 6,867,000 acres; that 
seven soft wheat states have an indicated 
crop of 48,000,000 bus, compared with 
165,000,000 last year. The disaster which 
has overtaken this crop is now recog- 
nized by all soft wheat millers. 
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TOLEDO 


The outstanding features last week, 
from the soft wheat miller’s point of 
view, were the collapse of the rapid ad- 
vance in wheat prices, as he had ques- 
tioned its soundness, and the startling 
but expected reductions made in the pri- 
vate estimates of the soft wheat crop, the 
failure of which is beyond question. The 
most vital problem which now concerns 
these millers is the matter of providing 
adequate supplies of wheat of the right 
kind for grinding on the coming crop. 
The leading millers will find a way out, 
indeed are already finding it, but many 
small mills undoubtedly will close down 
and not attempt grinding. 

Larger Wheat Offerings—The high 
point in the wheat market, both at Chi- 
cago and Toledo, was April 30, when 
May wheat reached $1.70% and No. 2 
red at Toledo was nominally $2.29, 58%4c 
over May. On that day the level for 
No. 2 red, Ohio River, touched $2.30, 60c 
over May. Then the wheat market start- 
ed on the toboggan, and by May 4 had 
lost 15c, all that it had gained in the 
previous week. As a consequence, there 
has been a corresponding decline in the 
price of soft wheat, a softening in pre- 
miums, and much more wheat offered 
from country points. The bid at To- 
ledo on May 4, Toledo rate points, was 
$1.9642 for No. 2 red, 40c over May. 

High Prices Questioned.—Millers had 
regarded the advance in prices, and par- 
ticularly in premiums on No. 2 red, as 
altogether too rapid, and the premiums 
had reached a level which they consid- 
ered excessive and unreasonable, unsafe 
and unsound. They were established on 
a very small volume of sales, just an oc- 
casional car which some miller may have 
needed badly to help his milling mixture. 
Flour was unsalable at any such replace- 
ment value of the wheat, and there had 
been no general aceptance of these levels 





either by the millers themselves or their 
customers. It can hardly be expected 
that soft wheat flour can be sold on the 
basis of 50@60c bu premium for the 
wheat, which means $2.25@2.75 bbl for 
the flour. It affords too much oppor- 
tunity for blending or substitution. No 
millers were able to follow the full ad- 
vance in wheat by reflection in their 
flour prices. The top on flour was about 
$9.50@10 bbl, Toledo, and $10.50@11, 
Ohio River, for short patents in 98's. 

Wheat Stocks of Millers.—The position 
of millers in the central states in regard 
to wheat stocks and flour bookings is 
probably just about as varied as it could 
be. A few have wheat enough to run 
them until the next crop, and probably a 
great many small millers, about whom 
one hears nothing, are entirely out of 
grain. The larger mills are receiving 
inquiries from such millers for flour. 
Bookings, even with the most favored, 
are probably considerably smaller than 
at this time a year ago. That is a safe 
conclusion, because the buying trades 
have been very conservative purchasers 
for a long time and would not follow 
the advances made. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. Already there are indications of 
what is likely to happen on the next 
crop. The business will be in fewer and 
stronger hands. The price structure 
should be stronger, and margins better. 
The larger mills will have wheat to 
grind. The whole thing will be re-en- 
forced by a strong wheat situation which 
will discourage any intemperateness in 
operation or selling. 

Flour Quotations.—Flour prices are 
nominal. A little more business was 
done on the decline last week. Output 
is much curtailed. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, May 
4, at $9@9.50 bbl and local springs at 
$8.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
April 29-May 5.. 148,680 58,927 40 
Previous week .. 117,450 69,348 59 

Wear MOO os. cess 40,500 18,496 45% 
Two years ago... 60,750 28,929 47 
Three years ago. 60,450 16,454 27 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






A. D. Anderson, who represents the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
was in Toledo, May 3. 


Recent purchases of flour for state in- 
stitutions in Ohio, on April 20, now look 
very cheap at a range of $7.23@7.39 bbl. 


The midsummer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Gary, Gary, Ind., June 28- 
29, and all millers and grain dealers are 
invited to attend. 


Orville T. Stout and his brother, John 
A., have retired from the Atlas Mills, 
Vincennes, Ind., which were sold some 
time ago to Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville. O, T. Stout is now running for 
Congress. 


The Carey (Ohio) Mill & Elevator Co. 
building was burned to the ground on 
May 3, with an estimated loss of $80,000. 
Seven thousand bus wheat, 3,500 bus oats, 
a carload of flour, and one of feed, were 
destroyed. The elevator was the second 
building constructed in Wyandotte Coun- 
ty, and was the oldest remaining struc- 
ture. 


The meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 16-17, will probably 
be taken advantage of by many millers 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan as afford- 
ing an opportunity to get together and 
talk over their common problem of what 
to do for supplies of wheat on the com- 
ing crop. An effort is being made to 
round up a large attendance of these 
millers, and if there was ever an occasion 
calling for a conference it is now. 


oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business is brisk, with shipments 
being made regularly. Quotations, May 
5, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent, 
$10.75 bbl, first patent $9.75, straights 
$9.25; Kansas hard, $9; first clears, in 
jutes, $8; second clears, $7.50. 


NOTES 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., recently com- 
pleted construction of 15 concrete tanks 
at its Evansville mill, giving a total stor- 
age capacity of 1,450,000 bus. 


Paul Kuhn, grain dealer, Terre Haute, 
Ind., formerly of Evansville, died in In- 
dianapolis last week. He operated a 
number of grain elevators in Illinois and 
Indiana. 


The Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has completed construction 
of a concrete elevator of 750,000 bus’ 
capacity, bringing the total storage ca- 
pacity to 2,000,000 bus. 


Miss Grace Steinhauer, of the domestic 
science department of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., has invited Miss Anna Streed, home 
demonstration agent of Henderson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, to bring a group of girls’ 
club members, some time this month, for 



































SOFT WHEAT CROP ESTIMATES 
The first two columns in the following table give two different private esti- 
mates of the wheat production of a number of states for 1928; the third column 
the final figures for 1927, and the fourth column the figures for the last crop 
failure year, 1912. 

1928 1928 1927 1912 
Se ME. én ccvnd seetews wewas 5,152 5,258 6,069 5,000 
New Jersey 1,148 1,003 1,380 1,000 
Pennsylvania 18,098 16,008 20,165 " 22,000 
DD Pov sec eer creceves 7,998 5,702 28,980 10,000 
DE | -chbetatrceeeries 5,700 6,060 27,621 10,000 
DENY. 6 a0:0 6:0:9,9 0's Wee ve ateia a bw 10,280 11,431 30,956 10,000 
RTT re Or 11,904 9,895 19,156 7,000 
0 er en 1,198 1,278 1,716 2,000 
CS PSC eee 1,598 1,450 1,862 2,000 
EE 06:30 €5:0 We 6-e’ele-a ke Oe 7,762 8,393 9,188 9,000 
ED. 6.0-ne én. t:0c0e be 6,391 5,883 8,381 8,000 
West Virginia 1,075 1,020 1,796 3,000 
North Carolina 3,243 3,283 5,168 5,000 
South Carolina 623 658 880 1,000 
EEE oid a:b el + 0'v abn c.ealbnieiee eee 805 528 1,150 1,000 
EE. G.a'sls 6.4 04:0 606-6 6 a5 eRth 1,316 294 3,059 7,000 
EN cnx 6. w's'e-6:6:0' 6% baw S etnuere 3,040 2,137 3,696 7,000 
BED coe caccccccescosenvves 66 74 7s. — ss hee 
CE ewccusccevs cess ewes 89 102 we * oes 
Totals east of Mississippi River. 86,486 80,457 171,399 110,000 
BEE £60 260866 6056900800440 0% 7,564 6,978 8,075 7,000 
PEE bie 55 eb cceee 6 tS 0Cb008 17,100 16,147 15,580 24,000 
sh 
101,150 103,582 195,054 141,000 

CIES vc ciodedanesevwebens 16,494 14,950 13,642 

Colorado . 13,167 16,003 

BE. cadens ees sae . 8,000 12,274 
GINO. na cc emceses " 17,923 23,400 eevee 
WE Doce dcsevsenscadccicvecees y 2,822 ae kl Feees 
WORRIGOOR : obs dive cece eve cccecs 35,005 33,936 Saeee” >: F wbaes 
Total Pacific Northwest.... 92,782 90,798 aan: reese 
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a tour of inspection of the processes of 
flour making at the mill. 


The Wallace Milling Co., Hunting- 
burg, Ind., has taken possession of its 
recently purchased Muller Bros. Milling 
Co. plant at Ferdinand, Ind. This gives 
the company three mills, the others being 
at Dale and Huntingburg. The company 
has been in operation for 78 years. — 

oo > 


NASHVILLE 


Flour buyers in the Southeast are re- 
adjusting themselves to the strong posi- 
tion of wheat, and are beginning to 
make normal purchases to cover current 
needs. Active renewal of buying was re- 
ported at some of the mills last week, 
new business being reported the largest 
for some time. Aggregate shipments, 
however, continued somewhat below nor- 
mal for this period of the year. 

Specifications on old contracts con- 
tinue satisfactory, on account of the up- 
ward trend of soft wheat. It seems 
practically assured that there will be no 
difficulties this season due to old con- 
tracts. Buyers continue to make pur- 
chases in moderate quantities, but needs 
of consumers and low stocks have made 
it necessary for them to replenish stocks 
to some extent. There still prevails some 
difference of opinion regarding the mar- 
ket, though wheat has been bullish. 

Prices had a wide range last week, and 
it was difficult to quote soft winter wheat 
flour accurately, on account of the fluc- 
tuations in wheat. Quotations, May 5: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $10.75 
@11.40 bbl; standard patent and 
straights, $9@9.50; first clears, $7@7.50. 

Minnesota and western flours are in 
fairly good demand. Rehandlers are 
making fair sales, with business largely 
of the hand-to-mouth kind. Large buy- 
ers are apparently well supplied, stocks 
at Nashville being much larger than at 
the corresponding time last year. Quo- 
tations, May 5: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.75@9.25 bbl; standard patent, 30@50c 
less; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$8.25@8.75; straights, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 131,820 85,408 64.7 
Previous week .. 128,220 62,657 48.7 
Year ago ....... 150,420 95,381 63.4 
Two years ago... 169,020 90,980 53 
Three years ago. 154,620 81,805 52.9 


NOTES 

E. E. Laurent, president of the Dun- 
lop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., was 
in Nashville last week. 

Harry L. Douty, manager of the Mem- 
phis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
here. 

J. B. McLemore, president of the 
Model Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn., was 
in Nashville last week, and called at the 
headquarters of the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association and also that of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 

Joun LEIPER. 
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ATLANTA 


Though there was a decline of about 
35@40c last week in hard and spring 
wheat flour prices, buyers still seem to 
consider them too high. There has been 
no increase in round lots sold here, and 
only a few orders have been received 
from some of the larger bakers for their 
immediate needs. Stocks are at the low- 
est ebb for some years. Should the mar- 
ket continue downward there is ample 
reason to expect a substantial improve- 
ment in buying, though not much activ- 
ity is booked for until the new crop. 

Soft wheat flour prices were advanced 
by southeastern mills last week about 
25c, resulting in a still further decline 
in new bookings by the mills, and a fur- 
ther decrease in output, which now av- 
erages considerably less than a year ago. 

Shipping directions were fairly active; 
and continue to be well above the volume 
of new business, 

Quotations, May 5, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$8:75@9 bbl, standard patent $8.30@ 
8.50, straight patent $8.15@8.25; soft 
winter short patent $10.65@10.90, stand- 
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ard patent $9.40@9.55, straight patent 
$9.25@9.40, fancy clears $8.85@9.15, sec- 
ond clears $8.25@8.50; spring wheat 
short patent $8.75@9, standard patent 
$8.30@8.50, straight patent $8.15@8.25; 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
soft white wheat flour, $8@8.25. 


NOTES 


J. E. Compton, assistant sales manager 
for the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was in the Atlanta market last 
week. 

J. L. Morgan, southern flour jobber, 
with headquarters at Farmingdale, N. C., 
has returned to the South after a New 
York trip. 

J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. is making an extended trip through 
the South, calling on brokerage connec- 
tions. 

J. J. Weigel, general manager of the 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, re- 
cently called on several of the company’s 
connections in the South, going east from 
this section. 

H. W. Wuertz, Cincinnati representa- 
tive for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in this district recently, 
accompanied by his family, on a trip to 
Florida and Havana. 

W. H. Fisher, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, in 
southern territory, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala., visited a few days ago 
with the Atlanta trade. 

Ellis C. Baum, manager of the cake 
department of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, New York, arrived in At- 
lanta last week for the convention of 
the Southern Bakers’ Association. 

Mr. Keck, of the National Hay Co., 
Kansas City, hay shipper, was here last 
week with F. Y. Johnson, head of the 
Southern Brokerage Co., 226 Candler 
Building, flour, feed and grain broker, 

Robert M. Desmidt, southern sales rep- 
resentative for the Menasha ( Wis.) 
Printing & Carton Co., returned to At- 
lanta last week after visiting the home 
plant and the general offices at Chicago. 

H. S. Hughes, who represents the 
Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling & 
Elevator Co. in southern territory, visit- 
ed the home plant recently, and also 
the Denver and other western offices of 
the company. 

Mark P. Miller, president of the Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, 
was in this section recently on a_busi- 
ness trip over the Southeast, and was 
planning to return to Portland by way 
of the Panama Canal. 

J. D. Hurlbut, general manager of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co., was 
here last week with Theodore Martin, 
Atlanta broker, on his way back to To- 
ledo after attending the convention of 
the Shriners at Miami, Fla. 

Harotp F. Popask1. 
oo 


NEBRASKA 


Flour trade in the Omaha territory 
was very dull last week. Practically no 
new business developed. Shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts came in only fairly 
well. A good many contracts for flour 
have been canceled since the beginning 
of the recent upturn in wheat. Arrivals 
of wheat in this market continued light, 
with very few choice protein samples 
showing up on the tables. Mills con- 
tinued to take these samples at high pre- 
miums. 

NOTES 

J. M. McAvoy is operating the mill 
at Pierce, Neb., under lease. 

The Minnechaduza Mill, Valentine, 
Neb., has been permanently closed. 

The Verdigre (Neb.) Roller Mill, op- 
erated by John Pavlik & Sons, recently 
suffered a total loss by fire. The plant 
was of three stories, and had a capacity 
. 50 bbls flour. It was valued at $50,- 


oo 
NEW FLEISCHMANN WAREHOUSE 
Attanta, Ga.—According to a recent 
announcement, The Fleischmann Co. will 
construct a warehouse at its Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch. Work will start in the 
hear future. An investment of about 


$15,000 is to be made. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Sales of both hard and soft wheat 
flour were spotted last week. Some busi- 
ness was done with buyers whose stocks 
were entirely depleted, but other than 
this, demand was very limited. Both 
buyers and sellers are confused as to fu- 
ture developments. However, the fact 
that new sales are light is not particu- 
larly worrying some. millers, who state 
that the trade is not buying at present 
levels, and neither are they. Their ef- 
forts are largely centered on getting old 
bookings cleared up, and the present sit- 
uation in the wheat market is assisting 
them in this. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—A little new busi- 
ness was reported by soft wheat millers, 
confined to small lots for immediate 
shipment. It is the general belief that 
stocks are exceedingly low throughout 
the South, but as long as prices remain 
where they are, these will not be re- 
plenished except in cases of necessity. 
Shipping instructions, however, have been 
coming in actively, and some mills have 
been operating at a good percentage of 
time. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Although some 
fair-sized sales of hard wheat flour were 
reported, this business was scattered and 
not sustained. Resellers are active in 
some sections, and this is having an ad- 
verse effect on new business by mills. 
Shipping instructions are satisfactory, 
and it seems likely that the new crop 
year will find a minimum of old book- 
ings carried over. 

Exports.—Little of interest has devel- 
oped in the export trade. The same 
general reasons which are adversely in- 
fluencing domestic buying are operating 
in the export field. What business is 
being done is generally for compara- 
tively small lots for immediate shipment, 
and most of it to Latin America. 

Flour  Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, May 5: soft winter short 
patent $8.50@9.25 bbl, straight $7.75@ 
8.50, first clear $6.75@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7@ 
7.50, first clear $6@6.50; spring first pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@8, 
first clear $6.25@6.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 29-May 5 ........65. 27,300 45 
Previous week .........++- 31,100 61 
VORP BHO os 0c cesb0ssecene 26,800 44 
TWO Years ABO ...recseree 19,800 31 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 29-May 5 ........... 41,900 48 
Previous week ...........-+ 41,900 48 
WORF GOO i scc:0 0 cine snes cess 35,100 40 
Two years AZO .....ceeeees 37,000 43 


NOTES 


Harris McGavock, St. Louis manager 
of the Victor Chemical Works, is in the 
Southwest. 

C. H. Vandenburg, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from an eastern trip. 

H. E. Irvin, vice president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
visited this office recently. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, spent several 
days in Minneapolis on business last 
week, 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, was in St. Louis on 
business last week. 

R. G. Penn and R. L. Biswell, of the 
St. Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour 











Mills Co., were at the mill’s headquarters 
in Minneapolis last week. 


George H. Engelbrecht, of the Over- 
land Grain Co., is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from August 
Korn. 


The St. Louis Flour Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting, May 10, at 
the City Club. Delegates will be named 
at that time to the annual convention 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs. 


N. Wuller, an officer of the Belleville 
(1ll.) Bank & Trust Co., died last week. 
Three of his sons, George E., Joseph P. 
and Clarence Wuller, are the owners of 
Feickert’s Bakery, Inc. George E. is 
a past president of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois and the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association. 


ofS 


NEW ORLEANS 


The local flour market continued to 
show strength last week, but sales were 
limited. Reports of a second frost dam- 
age to cotton within a month have tend- 
ed to cause merchants in those districts 
to operate with extreme caution. These 
losses, however, are said to be counter- 
balanced in other parts of the state, 
especially in parishes adjacent to New 
Orleans. 

The baking trade, both in the city and 
in the country, did not take hold in large 
volume last week, most transactions be- 
ing for spot deliveries in comparatively 
small amounts. Some activity was re- 
ported in filling old orders. 

Export demand was virtually at a van- 
ishing point. European cables were very 
few. Latin America, however, continued 
to take an active interest in offers by 
local exporters. 

Flour prices, May 3: 


-——Winter— . 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.35 $8.00 $10.15 
96 per cent ....... 8.50 7.75 9.00 
100 per cent ...... 8.40 7.40 8.40 
eee 8.15 7.20 7.20 
WPirat CIOGF oc ccces ar 7.00 6.90 
Second clear ..... sexe 6.70 6.75 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 15,041 200-lb bags flour was 
sent, to the tropics during the seven days 
ended May 3, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,150 bags; 
Matanzas, 645. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
440; Tampico, 600; Bluefields, 475. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 650; Vera Cruz, 500; Panama City, 
916. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 4,134; 
Kingston, 300; Belize, 93; Guatemala 
City, 1,051; Puerto Barrios, 730; Man- 
zanillo, 167; Colon, 500; Puerto Colom- 
bia, 50; La Guayra, 100; Bahia de Cara- 
quez, 100; Guayaquil, 1,050; Antofa- 
gasta, 400. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 


ended May 3: 

Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 100 Kingston ...... 500 
Antofagasta ... 400 La Guayra..... 100 
Bahia de Manzanillo ....1,375 

Garaquez .... 100 Mayaguez ..... 80 
ME SS ewe evee 93 Nuevitas ...... 504 
Bluefields ..... 475 Panama City .. 916 
Bridgetown .... 100 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 750 
Buenaventura .. TO DD. caerevess 1,605 
Cardenas ...... 27 Port au Prince.1,250 
CONDE cc cccccess 220 Puerto Barrios. 2,185 
COBIOR ncncccsses 500 Puerto Colombia 50 
CMPRCRO ...cess 112 Puerto Cortez... 440 
Fort de France. 250 Puerto Mexico.. 150 
Glasgow ....... 1,072 San Juan ...... 380 
Guantanamo ... 116 Santiago ....... 106 
Guatemala City.1,051 Tampico ....... 600 
Guayaquil ..... Se. SE bias Vawe eds 50 
Havana ....... 10,802 Vera Cruz ..... 857 


In addition to the above, a total of 
17,717 bus wheat was shipped through 
this part, all for Latin American cen- 
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ters, and 1,000 bus oats, which went to 
Havana. 

Local rice trade was only fair, al- 
though there was a rather spirited spurt 
of activity in second hands. Rice mills 
here are reported to have slim stocks, 
but some of them are understood to con- 
trol important amounts not yet shipped 
from the country, most of which was 
bought at a considerably lower figure 
than the prevailing market. Export de- 
mand continues to show a_ healthy 
strength, and the movement during the 
week was up to expectations, according 
to exporters. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 3 ......... 506,887 1,177,079 

Same period, 1927 ........ 669,177 1,142,298 
Sales— 

Season to May 3 ......... 29,321 296,830 

Same period, 1927 ........ 76,539 426,767 


NOTES 


J. C. Beals, president of the G. H. 
Leidenheimer Baking Co., has returned 
from the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


Peter Schmidt, of Schmidt & Cam- 
pagno, is back from a business trip in 
southern Mississippi, including the Gulf 
Coast. 


P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., just back from a business trip in 
eastern Louisiana, reports conditions im- 
proved greatly in that section. 


H. H. Cate, manager of the south- 
western office of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, who maintains his 
headquarters at Dallas, Texas, was here 
last week. 


William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., has returned from a week’s 
business trip to Enid and Oklahoma 
City, Okla. He said conditions there 
indicated a good prospect for Oklahoma 
wheat. 

R. A. SuLuivan. 
oS 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buyers continue to take their 
needs only as they develop, with new 
business very scarce. The unsettled state 
of wheat last week increased the disposi- 
tion to hold off, although when prices 
showed a slight easiness a few small 
purchases were made. Stocks are light, 
and some distributors are compelled to 
take a little, but mills still are experi- 
encing competition from those who are 
willing to take profits on purchases that 
they made when prices were much lower. 

While admitting that cash wheat prices 
justify flour being so high, the trade 
lacks faith in the market, and buying is 
expected to be at a minimum for the 
rest of the season. Resulting from a 
larger demand for low protein wheat 
flour, quotations thereon are higher, but 
other varieties are slightly lower than a 
week ago. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b.. Memphis, May 5: spring wheat 
short patent $9.25@9.45 bbl, standard 
patent $9@9.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.85@9.35, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50; soft winter short patent $10@11.25, 
standard patent $9@9.50; western soft 
patent $8.75@9.10, semihard patent $8.10, 
blended 95 per cent $8.75@9. 


NOTES 


A. E. Grissom, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Milling Corporation, has returned 
from St. Louis. 


E. P. MacNicol, secretary of the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, attended the Shriners’ con- 
vention in Miami, Fla. 


H. C. Hicks, sales manager for the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
a recent. visitor here, said that wheat 
prospects were good in his territory. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 
oS 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was upset last week 
with the continued advances, which took 
all quotations to higher levels. The 
break later gave buyers some hope of 
getting in at lower figures, but trading 
is slow. Quotations, May 4: northwest- 
ern spring patents $9.65@10.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.10@9.30; Kansas patents 
$9.25@9.75, second patents $8.85@9.10; 
top winters $8.75@8.95, second patents 
$8.50@8.65; Virginia and Maryland 
straights are not quoted. 
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POOR MILLING PROSPECTS 
ARE REPORTED IN SILESIA 


Hamsurc, Germany. — According to 
the Vossische Zeitung, several mills in 
Silesia, including some of the most im- 
portant ones, have informed the gov- 
ernment commissioner that they intend 
to close, as there seems no possibility of 
their being able to operate at a reason- 
able margin of profit. 

The mills in question attribute the bad 
conditions under which they are labor- 
ing to the attitude of the German food 
minister, who has refused to comply with 
their request to suspend the system of 
grain import licenses. This suspension 
was judged necessary by millers on ac- 
count of the abnormal economic condi- 
tions created by the separation from Po- 
land. The system of grain import licenses 
(allowing free import of grain in ex- 
change for export of flour) was created 
in pre-war times with the object of fa- 
cilitating the export of a surplus of rye 
then existing. When arrivals from Po- 
land and West Prussia were practically 
cut off, this surplus, according to Silesian 
millers, was changed into an average 
shortage of 500,000 tons yearly. 

For this reason they are of opinion that 
the system of import licenses is no 
longer justified. Thanks to the export 
premium connected with this system, 
Silesian grain is exported to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The export to these 
countries, therefore, is being encouraged, 
whereas the import of Polish grain is be- 
ing hampered by high duties. 

In their letter to the German food 
minister, millers accused him of being re- 
sponsible for the closing of their mills 
and for the ruin of the Silesian milling 
industry. 

oo D> 


FRANCE SEEKS TO ORGANIZE 
HOME GROWN WHEAT MARKET 


Paris, France.—The Lower Seine 
Wheat Growers’ Association, in conjunc- 
tion with other similar organizations in 
France, is seeking to solve the relation 
of interior and exterior factors affecting 
the market for wheat in this country. 
It is believed that a better understand- 
ing of outside and inside influences will 
greatly improve the position of the 
French wheat grower, on whatever scale 
he operates. An argument is made for 
more and better bookkeeping among the 
farmers of France, something which is 
almost utterly lacking today. A com- 
plete documentation is proposed for com- 
pilation by these organizations, to be 
made available to members, dealing with 
the technical questions of growing and 
marketing wheat. Especially does it 
argue for a better understanding of the 
principles of co-operation, financial ad- 
vance and aid for those who have grow- 
ing crops in the ground, as well as the 
possibility of developing co-operative 
milling. 

oo D> 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ISSUES NEW BOOK ON GRAIN 


Lonpon, Enoe.—An excellent book on 
grain, written for the needs of those en- 
gaged in commerce, has just been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 
London. The author is S. J. Duly, M.A., 
head of the department of commercial 
products at the City of London College, 
who is a well-known expert in all mat- 
ters pertaining to grain and its culture. 

In his preface the author states that 
his book deals with the problems that 
the importer meets, such as the estab- 
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Home Rule Sought for Scotland 


Lonpon, Enc.—The Scots are seeking home rule, and have gone so far 
as to formulate a bill for introduction into Parliament at an early date. The 
sponsors are the Scottish labor members, and their desire is to secure the 
establishment in Scotland of a single chamber parliament to deal with Scot- 
tish affairs, and which also shall be afforded sovereign power to make laws 


for the peace, order and good government of Scotland. 


It is proposed that 


this parliament shall consist of 148 members of both sexes, eligible for elec- 
tion at the age of 21 years, that it shall have power to collect taxes, to control 
fighting services jointly with the imperial Parliament, to control postal and 
telegraph services, old age pensions, and health and unemployment insurance, 
and all persons and matters in Scotland at present vested in the imperial 


Parliament. 


On securing their own parliament, representation in the imperial Par- 
liament would cease, but the bill provides that executive power would con- 
tinue to be vested in the King, to be represented in Scotland by a lord high 


commissioner. 


The administration of Scotland would be carried on by this 


same lord high commissioner, advised by an executive committee of a Scot- 


tish privy council. 


All expenditures connected with the Scottish services and departments 
would be under the sole control of the Scots parliament and provided by the 
Scots parliament, except for joint services, the expenses of which would be 
shared by the Scottish and English treasuries. 

Practically no comment has yet appeared in the English press in regard 
to the proposed separation of England and Scotland, but it is certain to 
meet with vigorous opposition later on, when the bill comes before Parliament. 





lishment of standards of quality, the 
effect of moisture on grain, the charac- 
teristics of the varieties of grain dealt 
with in commerce, the loss of weight in 
storage, and questions of that kind. No 
attempt is made to deal with the busi- 
ness side of the grain trade, such as 
contracts, insurance, etc. 

The subjects covered are as follows, 
divided into 22 chapters: the wheat sup- 
ply; needs and surpluses; production of 
wheat in the chief exporting countries; 
Australia, India and Russia; botany of 
the cereals; botanical classification of 
wheats; the quality of wheat; merchant- 
able qualities; the measurement of nat- 
ural weight; moisture content and condi- 
tion; quality clauses of the London Corn 
Trade Association’ contracts; the estab- 


lishment of standards; inherent quality | 


of wheat; flour, gluten content and 
strength; flour, acidity, water absorption 
and color; corn; barley; oats; pests of 
grain and flour; pests of stored grain; 
storage conditions; food value of cereals. 

The book contains some excellent illus- 
trations, and is most entertainingly writ- 
ten. It actually covers the second year’s 
course of lectures given at the City of 
London College for those engaged in the 
grain trade in this city, and is published 
at 8s 6d, with postage 6d extra. It can 
be obtained from the Oxford University 
Press in New York or from Humphrey 
Milford, publisher to the Oxford Uni- 
versity, Technical Department, Falcon 
Square, London, E. C. 1, who also issues 
the books published by the American 
University Presses. The title of the book 
is “Grain.” 
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A CORNER of the grain market in Tangier, Morocco, is shown in 

this picture, taken by C. F. G. 
The Northwestern Miller, on his recent tour of Mediterranean flour 
The market is in the open air but the samples are kept 
in sheds and are displayed in large woven baskets, such as can be 
seen in the picture. Some of the wheat seemed to be of excellent 
quality, and I was told that it is very popular with French millers. 
Compared with the modern grain exchanges of the United States and 
Canada, this market is decidedly primitive, but it seems to answer 
the purpose, so probably it will continue on its present lines for many 


Raikes, European manager of 




















USE OF HOME GROWN WHEAT 
IN BRITISH MILLS URGED 


Lonpon, Enc.—Ways and means of 
improving agriculture and the lot of the 
farmer are discussed copiously every day 
in the press, and at various agricultural 
gatherings up and down the land, and 
one of the outcomes has been the draft- 
ing of a bill to encourage the production 
of wheat by compulsory milling of cer- 
tain proportions of home grown wheat. 

Permission has been asked and ob- 
tained to introduce this bill into Parlia- 
ment, and when securing this permission 
the custodian of the bill—Major Braith- 
waite—stated in the House of Commons 
that in his opinion the only possible way 
to tackle the agricultural problem was 
from the side of wheat. In 1918 there 
were 2,686,000 acres under that grain, 
but during the intervening years this 
area has been reduced nearly 1,000,000 
acres, with the resulting unemployment 
of 100,000 men. In 1918 the imports of 
wheat totaled 2,800,000 tons, but in 1927 
they had reached what he described as 
the “alarming” figure of 5,500,000. Major 
Braithwaite went on to say that arable 
farming was the largest labor employing 
section of agriculture, and anything they 
could do to increase employment should 
command the support of the House of 
Commons. 

The object of the bill is to make it 
compulsory for millers to grind a certain 
proportion of home grown wheat, so that 
the farmer may have a basis from which 
to start and the farm laborer be assured 
of more regular employment. It was 
claimed that the proposal did not call 
for any subsidy from the state, and 
would not increase the price of flour. 

This was not allowed to go unchal- 
lenged, for millers had a spokesman in 
Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy, who 
claimed that the bill virtually meant that 
the farmers would be subsidized by 
millers and that their trade would suf- 
fer, especially as the millers could be 
charged whatever the farmers chose to 
demand. He accordingly opposed the 
request for the introduction of the bill, 
but without avail. 

No doubt there will be strenuous oppo- 
sition on the part of millers to the bill 
—especially the port millers, who for 
many reasons prefer to use foreign 
wheats for grinding—but the plight of 
the farmers is so serious and they have 
gained so much sympathy on all sides 
that there is a decided possibility of it 
being passed. 

oo 


STUDY OF AGRICULTURE IN 
FRANCE IS BEING PLANNED 


Paris, France.—The French ministry 
of agriculture is pursuing an investiga- 
tion of matters agricultural, to be com- 
pleted in 1930. This will deal with the 
matter of statistics applying to the vol- 
ume of field crops and the possibility 
of increasing their yield per acre. Vari- 
ous questionnaires will be sent to special 
grain growers, those dealing with bread- 
stuffs being in the forefront. 

Later, co-operation is to be demanded 
of local agricultural chambers and pro- 
fessional organizations. The import and 
customs authorities are to have a voice, 
and a collaboration of all possible ele- 
ments which will aid the French grain 
farmer to produce largely increased 
crops is looked for. 

Wheat politics in France appear at 
last to be coming to a head, and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that, 
within a few years, French field crops 
will greatly improve their yield, due to 
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the government subvention for the pro- 
duction of natural and artificial fertiliz- 
ers. The average normal wheat yield of 
13 hectoliters to the hectare (less than 
11 bus per acre), it is thought, can be 
brought up to 18 or 20. 

Another movement is for the better 
selecting of seed wheat. Remarkable 
rogress has been made in this direction 
in the Basses-Alpes and the Alpes-Mari- 
times, in southeastern France, which, 
though normally not great wheat pro- 
ducing regions, have increased their yield 
by planting seed especially suited to the 
climatic and geographic situation. 

Cereal production in France covers 
nearly a quarter of the total acreage, 
which of itself is deemed sufficient for 
producing the entire home consumption 
if it were worked intensively. France 
grows four times as much wheat as dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era, but consumption 
has increased even more in proportion. 
The chief wheat lands are in Flanders, 
Artois, Picardy, La Beauce, La Brie and 
Gascony. Oats are grown in much the 
same regions, but in lesser quantities. 


oo 


FURTHER MERGERS IN THE 
GERMAN MILLING INDUSTRY 


Hamsure, Germany.—Concentration in 
the German milling industry is making 
further progress. A short time ago it 
was announced that the Rosiny Mill, the 
owner of which had persistently refused 
to join the other mills, has now allied 
itself to the combine known as_ the 
Scheuer group, while the Simon Mill at 
Neuss has likewise decided to join it. 

These announcements astonished the 
trade, because the capital required for 
the complete acquisition of these mills is 
so considerable that these mergers are 
considered hardly possible without the 
aid of the banks, As the German papers 
are full of reports about the unfavorable 
situation of the German milling indus- 
try, the impossibility to make any profit, 
and the necessity of government help, 
the trade is unable to understand how 
banks can be found that are prepared to 
invest money in such an unproductive 
industry. However, the prospect of the 
government taking over the mills sooner 
or later must be taken into account, in 
which case it would be possible to sell 
the newly acquired ones, with advantage, 
to the government. 

oS 


PROPOSE LIFTING POLISH EMBARGO 

Warsaw, Potanp.—It is reported that 
a regulation is being prepared by the 
Polish government to abolish the wheat 
import prohibition which has existed 
since December, 1927. There is a short- 
age of grain in Poland at present, which 
has caused wheat prices to advance to 
$6.00 per 100 kilos, which is about 40 
American cents above the price of the 
world’s market. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition on im- 
ports, wheat has been imported into 
Poland recently, with government con- 
sent, to the amount of about 13,600 tons 
in December, 3,400 in January and 2,600 
in February. Should the prohibition be 
removed altogether, a monthly import of 
10,000 to 15,000 tons would be likely. 

oo 
RISE IN POTATO PRICES 

Gtascow, Scottanp.—As potatoes com- 
pete, in British households at least, with 
bread, a rise in their value usually is 
favorable for the baker who is keen on 
expanding his turnover. Potatoes in 
Scotland have advanced fully £2 ton in 
a fortnight, due to the lighter crop 
Teaped last season, and to its inferior 
keeping qualities. So far as Glasgow 
and the Clyde Valley are concerned, the 
advance in potato prices has occurred 
at the same time as one in bread. 

oo 
A SCOTTISH MILLER’S FORTUNE 

Giascow, Scortanp.—James Mackim, 
formerly managing director of J. & R. 
Snodgrass, owners of the Washington 
Flour Mills, Glasgow, and who died a 
few weeks ago, left an estate of about 
£70,000. Mr. Mackim resided at Helens- 
burgh, on the Firth of Clyde. He was 
in his seventy-second year. He joined 
the staff of the Washington Street flour 
mills in 1876, and became a partner a 
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few years later. When the firm became 
a limited liability company he was made 
a managing director jointly with James 
F. Snodgrass, and in 1916, when Mr. 
Snodgrass died, Mr. Mackim became 
chairman of the company. He was presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation in 1896, and for a period was 


chairman of the Scottish district of the 
millers’ association. 


oS 
BREAD IN IRISH FREE STATE 
Dusirx, Iretann.—Sir John Scott, 
speaking at a meeting of the South of 
Ireland Cork Harbor Board, asked 
whether a reduction in the harbor dues 


OO OO OL OL OL OE OOOO ODO DSP 


THE MILLS OF VERONA 





Pp ERNON HOWE BAILEY, the now world famous artist, who has made 
many drawings for The Northwestern Miller and whose work is familiar 
to its readers, has been in Europe for two years, passing the greater part of his 
time in Spain and producing many very beautiful pictures of the more remote 
and lesser known towns of the interior of that country. 
Last August he saw Venice for the first time, and was so fascinated with its 
beauties that he did about a hundred water colors and drawings of scenes in 


and about it. 
Madrid in November. 


Thence he went to Vicenza, Verona and Bresca, returning to 


In writing to William C. Edgar, former editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
inclosing the photographs from which the accompanying illustrations are made, he 
recalls very pleasantly his associations with this publication, which began with 
his first visit to its office in 1913, although he had previously made illustrations 


for its pages. 


In this connection he says: “I visualize The Miller and The Bellman offices, 
the unique atmosphere that pervaded them and the hospitality accorded those 
fortunate enough to have the honor of being present at the weekly luncheons 
over which you presided, or those special occasions, such as the supper to Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, when I was present, and I know there never was a place 


quite like it, nor could be again.” 


Referring to the photographs, he says: “I wonder if you know Verona, one 
of the loveliest of cities. I was struck by the appearance of the mills anchored 
along the river bank and it occurred to me you might find these post card pic- 


tures of them interesting.” 
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on wheat would mean a reduction in the 
price of bread. The chairman, Mr. 
Dailey, pointed out that the cost of flour 
had been sufficiently reduced during the 
past six months to enable a reduction in 
the price of bread to the public, and Mr. 
Barry supported this statement, but 
none had taken place. It was pointed 
out that the contract price of bread to 
the Mental Hospital was only 744d per 
4-lb loaf, whereas the public was re- 
quired to pay 11d. This latter price is 
maintained all over the south of Ireland, 
but various institutions throughout the 
south and west of Ireland have been able 
to make contracts varying from 74d to 
942d per 4-lb loaf. 


oS 
FAVOR IRISH IMPORT DUTY 


Dustin, IneEtanp.—The South of Ire- 
land Roscommon Agricultural Commit- 
tee has passed a resolution in favor of 
restricting imports of flour, either by tar- 
iff or some other method, in view of the 
fact that the county paid £325,000 to 
foreign countries during 1927 for flour 
which could well have been made at home. 
The campaign in favor of the tariff is 
being maintained all along the line. 

This argument is somewhat weak, for 
in any case a very considerable sum 
would have had to be expended on wheat 
if the flour had been made locally, since 
the Free State grows practically no 
wheat. 

oo > 


STEAMSHIP LINES TALK HARMONY 


AmstTerDAM, Hoxrianp.—It appears 
from a telegram received by the Alge- 
meen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, that ne- 
gotiations have been reopened between 
the Hamburg-American Line and the 
Norddeutsche Lloyd with the view of en- 
tering into an agreement to eliminate 
competition between the two companies. 
Similar negotiations took place in 1926, 
but did not lead to any definite result. 

oS 
SHIPMENTS TO DUBLIN 

Dusiin, IreLranv.—Shipments of im- 
ported flour to Dublin for the two weeks 
ended April 7 were 2,000 280-lb sacks, 
making a total since Aug. 1, 1927, of 
166,000. 

oo 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


—Week ending——_, 


From— April 13 April 6 Apr. 15 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
BATORUIG cccvcccrece 6,032 1,000 3,500 
PROMS cecccccccece 500 500 eee 
Canada—Atlantic .... 13,500 nes 888 
BOE 40 ¢edscteves 1,200 4,000 4,400 
MINI «40:0 60000606 700 5,880 3,356 
TENG. bbc bv éwseves 200 576 1,750 
CRMGSWEO ce ccccsvcee 3,300 1,280 1,680 
oso 


INCREASE INDICATED IN 
MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION 


According to the monthly report by 
the Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce, flour 
production in March of this year was 
712,208 bbls greater than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1927. 

Production during the first three 
months of this year was 1,968,817 bbls 
greater than in the first quarter of 1927. 
Although some of this large increase may 
be discounted by the fact that during 
1927 fewer mills reported than in this 
year, the fact remains that production 
has been more active this year, this be- 
ing brought out by an examination of 
the percentages of activity at which mills 
have operated. 

During the first three months of 1927 
the average rate of operation was 52.3 
per cent, while in 1928 mills operated 
at approximately 55 per cent. 

In spite of continued reports of 
searcity of millfeeds due to curtailed 
mill operations, the report shows that 
some 2,000,000 lbs more were produced 
in the first three months of 1928 than 
in the similar period for the previous 
year. 

In a comparative statement for 797 
identical concerns that operate 968 mills, 
the bureau shows that during the first 
two months of this year flour production 
of these mills was over 1,000,000 bbls 
greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1927. 
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TORONTO 


A reduction of 10¢ bbl in spring wheat 
flour prices on May 3 was the only 
change last week. This did not suffice to 
bring buyers back into a trading mood, 
as they still regard the recent advance 
as unwarranted. As a result, bookings 
last week were not nearly equal to mill 
capacities. A few of the more favored 
mills probably would report fairly good 
conditions, but this was not general. 
Bakers are taking their usual quantities 
under contract, while mixed car trade is 
ordering in a most desultory manner. 
Quotations, May 5, with comparisons: 


May 5 April 28 
Baw POteMt occcscoveseces $8.60 $8.70 
PE cn cccecrcrcecstoseees 8.35 8.45 
Second patent ........... 8.00 8.10 
Export patent .........+6+ 7.80 7.90 
Pirat CIOAP ..ccccccccsccee 6.90 7.00 
Graham flour .......ccee% 7.30 7.40 
Whole wheat flour........ 7.30 7.40 
All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters——Winter wheat flour 
is, if anything, duller than ever. Mills 
have little or none to offer, and the 
only sales reported are by middlemen 
who have a few cars on hand that were 
bought some time ago. For the most 
part the market is well supplied, and 
buyers are not worrying over the fact 
that mills are temporarily unable to of- 
fer. They believe that, after seeding is 
finished, farmers will clean out their 
wheat bins, and thereby enable the mills 
to do a bit more grinding. Quotations, 
May 5: best quality soft patents $8.40 
bbl, seconds $7.90, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $8.10, seconds $7.90, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars; bulk lots export patent, in 
buyers’ bags, seaboard freights, $6.25@ 
6.50; Montreal, in secondhand jutes, 
$6.60@6.75, Toronto, $6.35@6.50. 

Exporting—Sales of western spring 
wheat flour for export have been quite 
uneven, with total volume considerably 
reduced. Higher prices have driven buy- 
ers in some transatlantic markets into a 
waiting attitude and, as is usually the 
case after a sharp advance, offers and 
bids are widely apart and vary consid- 
erably from market to market, depend- 
ing upon the moods of the buyer. Most 
mills have more flour on their books for 
the opening of navigation this year than 
is usually the case, which means that 
early shipments will be comparatively 
heavy. What the later summer months 
will show depends upon the course of 
flour prices. Undoubtedly there is good 
demand waiting to be supplied whenever 
quotations reach a point that will com- 
mand the confidence of British and Euro- 
pean importers. Quotations, May 5: 
mills are asking 41s per 280 lbs for ex- 
port patent springs, in jute, c.if., Lon- 
don or Liverpool, May seaboard load- 
ing; Glasgow, 3d more. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is off the 
market completely, so far as exporting 
business is concerned. Prices are shill- 
ings out of line. On the basis of present 
wheat quotations, sellers would need to 
get 42s 6d@43s for 90 per cent patent, 
in jute, May-June seaboard, while bids 
range 39@40s. 

NOTES 

It is reported that the Krause Milling 
Co., formerly of Bruderheim, Alta., will 
build a 125-bbl mill at Radway Centre, 
B. C., and erect its own elevators in 
connection with the mill. 


The opening of navigation finds a 
great scarcity of millfeeds and feeding 
grains in the province of Ontario. Pas- 
tures soon will relieve the situation but, 
in the meantime, farmers are paying 
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Milling Company Shares 


Toronto, Ont.—In the stock markets of Toronto and Montreal, milling 
company shares have lately been holding fairly steady. Ogilvie common is 
at 395, which is the banner quotation, though it should be remembered that 
much of the value attaching to these shares is due to the large income of 
this company from outside investments. Lake of the Woods is holding around 
175, and Maple Leaf 115. Western Canada preferred is at 107, and St. Law- 


rence preferred 96. 


The foregoing quotations, together with those for other Canadian milling 
companies that are posted daily in Toronto and Montreal, reflect with a fair 
amount of accuracy the present state of affairs in the milling business. 
These securities have not shared to any extent in the general advance which 
has lately characterized the stock markets, but there has been a healthy in- 
crease, and if anything should occur to improve the rate of profit making it 
would be easy for such stocks to advance. The investing public in Canada 
has been used for many years to owning shares of milling companies, and 
for the most part the returns have been as good as or better than in any 


other line of business. 


It is perhaps an extreme case, but a small investor 


in eastern Canada recently disclosed the fact that on an investment of $3,000 
in Ogilvie stocks about 30 years ago his family had in the interval made a 
profit of 3,600 per cent, besides having a good rate of interest on the money. 

There is no particular reason why conditions in the milling industry of 
Canada could not be so improved within the next year or two as to warrant 
expectation that this class of investment will be as good as ever from the 


viewpoint of the outside stockholder. 


Very little more good will and co- 


operation on the part of governments, transportation companies and others 
who have more or less to do with the milling business would so improve and 
stabilize earnings that the man on the street could be advised to put his 
money into it with the same assurance that he would invest in any other 


form of high class industrial security. 





fancy prices for anything they have to 
buy. 

W. R. Clarke, vice president and man- 
ager of sales of the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., passed 
through Toronto on May 4, after visit- 
ing New York and Montreal. 

Dr. Charles E. Saunders, former do- 
minion cerealist, has moved from Ottawa 
to Toronto. He is famous for the dis- 
covery of Marquis wheat, and is also re- 
sponsible for the Ruby, Prelude and 
Garnet varieties. 


A private letter from D. A. Campbell, 
formerly general manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, conveys 
the information that he expects to spend 
this summer in England. He and his 
brother Norman, with their families, 
spent the winter in the south of France. 


For the opening of navigation there is 
some interest in the sale of Canadian 
wheat for export, but most buyers ap- 
parently anticipated their needs before 
the recent rise, as sales have been lighter 
since a week ago than was anticipated. 
Higher prices for wheat must have had 
a good deal to do with this. 


A considerable amount of the recent 
improvement in export clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour is shown to have been due 
to larger shipments to the Orient via 


Vancouver. In fact both coasts of Can- 
ada have shared in the improvement, and 
it is understood that mills were much 
better booked for forward shipment on 
May 1 this year than at the same date 
in 1927. 

oe 


WINNIPEG 


Flour demand last week in domestic 
circles was quite good, and mills are op- 
erating steadily. Higher prices have 
curtailed export business, but an im- 
proved demand is looked for, now that 
navigation has opened. Country mills 
have been grinding a little for oriental 
business, but the quiet season for this 
trade is now on. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 5, at $9.45 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.85, and first 
clears at $7.85; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Bakers 
patents were quoted at $8, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 

D. B. Hanna, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Winnipeg last week on a 
tour of inspection. 

Norman P. Lambert, western man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 





Saskatchewan Pool Elevator No. 7, to Be Built at Port Arthur, Ont. 
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left last week on a business trip to To- 
ronto. 

W. S. Stanton, representative for L, 
Dunbar, flour importer, Hongkong, 
China, was in Winnipeg recently, on his 
way back to China after a trip to 
Europe. 

Farmers in western Canada delivered 
374,304,750 bus wheat at country points 
between Aug. 1, 1927, and May 3, 1928, 
compared with 822,177,001 in the same 
period of the previous season. 
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MONTREAL 


Following the fluctuations of wheat, 
millers canceled the 10 advance in flour 
which occurred the previous week. Very 
little new business is reported, but a 
fair volume of deliveries continues to be 
made on old contracts. 

Some activity is being shown in the 
export department, business being slight- 
ly improved. 

Domestic quotations, May 4: first pat- 
ent $8.60 bbl, patent $8.35, second pat- 
ent $8 and export patent $7.80, jutes, net 
cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour prices are again 
higher, owing to a pronounced improve- 
ment in demand. Quotations for choice 
grades on May 5 were $6.50@6.60 bbl, 
secondhand jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points. 

NOTES 

W. T. Burke, agent at New York for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., was here 
recently, visiting the company’s head 
office. 


W. R. Clarke, vice president and man- 
ager of sales for the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., was in 
Montreal last week, returning home from 
New York, and called at the offices of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association. 


It is reported that the Quebec harbor 
commission on May 1 called for tenders 
for the construction of a new elevator 
to be erected on the north side of the 
existing one. This will increase the grain 
elevator space in the Quebec harbor to 
200,000,000 bus. 


oO 


Contract Let for Port 
Arthur Elevator 


HE board of directors of the Sas- 

katchewan wheat pool awarded a 

contract, on April 17, for the erec- 
tion of the superstructure for the re- 
enforced concrete terminal elevator which 
is being constructed by the pool at Port 
Arthur. The new terminal will have a 
total capacity of 6,900,000 bus, and will 
be ready for operation on Oct. 15. It 
is being built by the Barnett-McQueen 
Construction Co., Fort William, and the 
work will be under the supervision of 
C. D. Howe & Co., Port Arthur. 

When finished, Pool Terminal No. 7 
will be the most modern and the fastest 
operating terminal elevator in North 
America. It will be able to receive 500 
cars of grain per day during the rush 
season. The workhouse will have a stor- 
age capacity of 900,000 bus, and there 
will be two storage annexes of 3,000,000 
bus each. 

The rapid handling of grain at unload 
and during shipment will be facilitated 
by the use of 11 150,000-lb scales, 20 re- 
ceiving cleaners, in addition to 32 other 
cleaners of various kinds, 23 belt convey- 
ors with a total length of more than 34,- 
000 feet of belt, varying in width from 
30 to 42 inches. The cleaners will han- 
dle 60,000 bus per hour, and the drier 
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which will be installed will dry 1,000 bus 

r hour. 

The total length of Pool Terminal No. 
7 will be 1,344 feet, and the width 226. 
The elevator trackage will provide space 
for 225 loaded cars to be spotted at one 


e. 

The completion of this new terminal 
elevator will give the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool a total capacity of 22,975,000 
bus at the Head of the Lakes which, to- 
gether with a 2,000,000-bu terminal ele- 
yator at Buffalo and the space provided 
by the pool country elevator system in 
Saskatchewan, will give a total grain 
storage capacity of more than 50,000,000 
bus for the 1928-29 crop year. 

‘ ovo 

THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for May 2 says: 
“With an advance during April of 20c, 
much of the potential strength possessed 
by rye at the beginning of the month 
had been converted at its close into price 
enhancement. Advances based upon 
damage to growing crops are usually 
carried beyond the point warranted by 
actual conditions; therefore, buyers un- 
doubtedly will exercise considerable cau- 
tion now in making commitments beyond 
their current needs. However, with rye 
flour stocks everywhere light, unfilled 
contracts below normal, a quarter of the 
year’s domestic demand yet to be filled 
and an unsold supply apparently closely 
adjusted to this demand, the price of 
rye will continue very sensitive until a 
new crop moves.” 


_U. S.-CANADIAN RAIL 


RATE REPORT ASKED 


Senator Walsh Would Compare Rates from 
Northwest to the East With Similar 
Canadian Tariffs 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Because of refer- 
ences to freight rates by the Canadian 
government in recently published diplo- 
matic correspondence anent the St. 
Lawrence waterways project, Senator 
Thomas D. Walsh, of Montana, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution calling 
on the Department of Commerce for a 

report in detail on the following: 

1. What is the rate for the trans- 
portation of wheat by rail from the fol- 
lowing points in the United States, to 
wit: Fargo, Devils Lake, Bismarck, Glas- 
gow, Billings, Bozeman, Havre, Helena 
and Kalispell, to (a) Duluth, (b) New 
York, (c) Philadelphia, (d) Baltimore? 

2. What is the rate from points in 
the western provinces of Canada at dis- 
tances from Fort William corresponding 
in distance from Duluth to the points 
west thereof first above listed, to (a) 
Fort William, (b) Montreal? 

8. What is the aggregate amount that 
would be realized annually by American 
shippers of (a) wheat, (b) of all grains, 
over and above what they do realize dur- 
ing any 12-month period where the rates 
on such freight on American railroads 
are no higher than they are on the Cana- 
dian railroads? 

4. To what extent are such lesser 
rates on the Canadian railroads (if they 
are less) due to charter provisions of 
said railroads, and to what extent are 
such excessive rates on American rail- 
roads (if they are excessive) attributable 
to the act of Congress approved Feb. 
28, 1920? 

In the ensuing colloquy, Senator David 
A. Reed of Pennsylvania said: 

“I am told that the Canadian farmer 
and the Canadian exporter have an ad- 
vantage over the American farmer and 
exporter of 4@5c bu on wheat, on the 
average, because of the fact that a very 
much stricter method of grading is 
adopted in the United States against 
United States wheat than is adopted in 
Canada against wheat that goes out from 
its ports, and that if American wheat 
were graded by the same methods that 
are adopted in Canada it would redound 
to the advantage of the American farmer 
to the extent of 4@5c bu and would also 
increase the amount of grain passing 
through American ports.” 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York, declared that because of the grain 
grading system 93,000,000 bus of export- 
ed American grain were shipped through 
Montreal last year, while only 40,000,000 
passed the Atlantic ports of this country. 
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CHICAGO 


Last week was another disappointing 
one for the local flour trade. The er- 
ratic action of wheat was not conducive 
to buying. Buyers find it exceedingly 
difficult to follow any definite policy. 
The easiest thing for them to do is to 
buy only when supplies are needed. This 
plan is generally expected to continue 
the rest of this crop year. 

Spring Wheat Flour, — Northwestern 
brands of patent flour moved slowly. 
Shipping directions were good, but new 
business was confined to scattered small 
lots for pressing requirements. Some 
fair sales of clears were made by a few 
mills. 

Hard Winter Flour—Hard winter 
wheat flour moved much like springs. 
Buyers are up in the air regarding the 
market, and are only taking current 
needs. Directions are fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—During the past 
few weeks a fair volume of business has 
been done in Pacific Coast flour. As soft 
wheat mills in the Midwest are obliged 
to ask high prices, the trade here has 
begun to back away from their offerings. 
With Pacific Coast mills quoting around 
$1 bbl under the others, they naturally 
are getting the business. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 5, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.85@8.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@8.10, first clear $6.40@7.15, 
second clear $4.50@5.10; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8.45, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.40@7.90, straight $7.25@7.60, first 
clear $5.90@6.70; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.30@9.70, standard patent. $8.85@ 
9.25, straight $7.85@8.50, first clear $6.50 
@7.15. 

Durum.—Prices for semolina declined 
yc, but this did not bring much new 
business. Some inquiries were received 
from the East regarding resales. On 
May 5, No. 2 was quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 4c; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 35%4c; durum patent, 3%,@4c; spe- 
cial grade, 3%. 


FLOUR CLUB GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The Nordic Country Club has been se- 
lected for the third annual golf tourna- 
ment and field day by the Chicago Flour 
Club’s golf and entertainment commit- 
tees. The date selected is July 24. ‘The 
committee: is arranging for the prizes, 
and also planning for transportation fa- 
cilities to and from the club. 

The Northwestern Miller cup will 
again be played for, the possessor of 
it now being Frank M. Rosekrans, of 
the Bertley Co., winner of last year’s 
tournament. Committees in charge of 
the outing and golf tournament: enter- 
tainment, John Reget, Jr., chairman, H. 
E. Burgess, Gold Medal Flour Co., and 
W. P. Ronan; golf, Grant C. DeGroat, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., chair- 
man, C. B. Spaulding, New Century Co., 
and W. E. Albright, Minneapolis-Lara- 
bee Flour Co. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 29-May 5 83 
Previous week . 76 
WORE: GRO acwsegas é 92 
Two years ago .........6- 34,000 85 


NEW CLUBHOUSE 


Harry D. Crooks, owner of the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, is also 
president of the Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict Association. Recently a 15-year 
ambition of the members of this organi- 
zation was realized when the formal 
opening took place of their new $200,000 
clubhouse, located at Sixty-fifth Street 
and Central Park Avenue. Mr. Crooks 
is elated over the new building. As 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 








owner of the Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, and a pioneer in that section, 
Mr. Crooks has seen the number of in- 
dustries rise from six to eighty-six in 
Clearing. He feels that the club marks 
the progress of Clearing to a most thriv- 
ing manufacturing center. At the open- 
ing ceremonies Mr. Crooks acted as toast- 
master, and among the speakers were 
Melvin Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank, E. H. Lee, president 
of the Belt Railway of Chicago, and 
S. G. Steel, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Can Co. V. M. Kolly, of the 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, arranged 
for the entertainment at the opening. 


NOTES 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., was 
in Chicago May 38. 

A. M. Conners, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was a 
Chicago visitor last week. 

The grain commission firm of Hitch 
& Carder has been discontinued, Mr. 
Hitch, sole owner, retiring. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minnéapo- 
lis, visited this market last week. ‘ 


E. H. Pickett, department sales man- » 


ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited Chicago headquarters on 
May 4. 

L. N. Perrin, Chicago, wheat buyer 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 


olis, has returned from a month’s vaca-\. 
tion at Biloxi, Miss. ae 


A. L. Cernaghan, Chicago manager of 
the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
returned May 2 from a visit to his com- 
pany’s headquarters. 


E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. Waitsburg, 
Wash., after spending several days here, 
left on April 30 for the East. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., was in Chicago May 4, return- 
ing from a trip to New York. 

R. D. Cobb, of the Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
here last week. He was returning from 
an eastern trip, and also stopped to visit 
the Milwaukee trade on his way home. 

Charles A\ Traeger, for several years 
connected with the Chicago office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
Cleveland office, where he also will be in 
the sales department. 


N. M. Coe, Chicago representative of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., showed moving pictures of his 
company’s mill and process of milling to 
the staff of the Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. on May 5. 


Jobbers report that, owing to abnor- 
mally high prices of bran, feeders are 
paying more attention to brewers’ grains. 
The latter, analyzing 20 per cent protein 
and 5 per cent fat, compared with 15 
per cent and 3 per cent for bran, 
are selling at approximately $4 ton less 
than bran. 

oe] 


MILWAUKEE 


The decline in flour which came last 
week did not arouse any enthusiasm 
among buyers. They do not regard the 
present break as anything near what 
they want. They refuse to credit the 
fluctuations to economic and crop condi- 
tions, and maintain that the market is 
in the hands of manipulators. Many 
have sufficient stocks to carry them for 
some time, and cannot be interested in 
current offerings. Shipping directions 
have been good, in view of the high 
prices. The lower limits were down 25c 


541 


last week, while the top limits closed 10c 
higher than the week before. Quota- 
tions, May 5: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.35@8.45 bbl, 
straight $7.05@8.15, first clear $6.75@ 
7.50, and second clear $5.45@6.30, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Buyers of southwestern flours were 
heartened last week when reports ar- 
rived of good rains in the Southwest. 
They anticipate a favorable price for the 
new crop. There still is little difference 
between southwestern and spring wheat 
flour prices. Quotations, May 5: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat $7.55@8.20 
bbl, straight $7.50@7.95, and first clear 
$6.35@6.80, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Otto L. Sickert, vice president of the 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., has returned from 
a southern trip, during which he attend- 
ed the Shriners’ conclave at Miami, Fla. 


W. A. Hottenson and F. B. Bell, of 
the W. M. Bell Co., L. J. Keefe and Roy 
Campbell represented Milwaukee at the 
recent annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Sioux City, 
Towa. , 


The third annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Association will be 
held in Milwaukee, June 12-13. Officers 
are working on the program of speak- 
ers, and complete data will be ready in 
a short time. 

C. H. Baumann has started in the 
grain business for himself on the Mil- 
waukee exchange, with headquarters in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Building. He has been associated with 
grain firms in this market for 35 years, 
and recently has been with the Haddon 
Grain Co. 

Charles A. Krause, Jr., son of Charles 
A. Krause, president of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., has been selected as 
chairman of the freshman advisory com- 
mittee at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y. This is regarded as one of the 
highest honors at Cornell. He will have 
the direction of many activities of the 
first year class through upper class su- 
pervision. 

L. E. Meyer. 
os! 


FEED MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Program Announced for Twentieth Annual 
Meeting to Be Held at West Baden, 
Ind., May 24-26 


The program of the twentieth annual 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, scheduled for 
West Baden, Ind., May 24-26, was re- 
leased last week. 

W. E. Suits, Chicago, president, will 
deliver his annual address on the open- 
ing morning. D. W. McMillen, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., chairman of the executive 
committee, will subsequently give his an- 
nual address, after which L. F. Brown, 
Chicago, and W. R. Anderson, Milwau- 
kee, will make the annual reports of the 
secretary and the treasurer, respectively. 
R. M. Field, Chicago, will then give the 
traffic manager’s report. 

Following these reports, Dr. Philip H. 
Smith, Amherst, Mass., president of the 
Association of Feed Control Officials, 
will speak on “Feedingstuffs Legisla- 
tion—a Glance into the Past; What of 
the Future?” Discussion will follow, after 
which committees will be appointed and 
miscellaneous business transacted. 

There will be no afternoon session. 
The annual dinner will be held that eve- 
ning, the Hon. Edwin P. Morrow, Lex- 
ington Ky., former’ governor of that 
state and a member of the Railway 
Labor Board, being the principal speaker. 

On the morning of the second day, 
Eugene Arms, Chicago, manager of the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, will 
speak on “The Burning Question.” Dis- 
cussion will follow. Dr. G. Bohstedt, 
Madison, Wis., professor of animal hus- 
bandry, Wisconsin Agricultural College, 
will discuss “Feeding Minerals in the 
Light of Recent Findings.” That after- 
noon there will be a golf tournament, a 
horseshoe pitching contest and a bridge 


party. 
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NEW YORK 


The extraordinary activity in wheat 
last week brought so chaotic a flour mar- 
ket that business was practically at a 
standstill. To buyers it seemed as if 
prices were falling as rapidly as they 
had risen, and that the bottom had not 
yet been reached. Many brokers, in spite 
of the rapid declines, maintained a bull- 
ish outlook, seeming to feel that the 
break was only temporary and that, fun- 
damentally, conditions called for high 
levels. Consumers could not be con- 
vinced of this, and almost without ex- 
ception refused to purchase, even in 
small lots. Many of them frankly ad- 
mitted that, having stayed out of the 
market so long, they are willing to wait 
a little longer, while others made such 
low bids that nothing but a jockeying of 
prices and exchange of telegrams re- 
sulted. In many instances mills made at- 
tractive concessions, but they were not 
great enough to suit the buyers’ ideas. 
While stocks are light, brokers intend 
to run on them as long as possible, hop- 
ing that a more stable market will be 
established before it is necessary to re- 
plenish. A moderate interest was evi- 
dent in resale flour, with prices averag- 
ing about 50c below mill quotations, 

The market changed so rapidly that it 
was difficult to compile an accurate range 
of flour prices. Spring and Kansas were, 
on the whole, contained within narrow 
limits, about 30c being the average dif- 
ference between top and bottom quota- 
tions. Pacific Coast soft winters were 
the only ones offered in any abundance, 
only a few cars coming from Pennsyl- 
vania. These were scarcely enough on 
which to fix a range, and the price was 
usually $9. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 5, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8.50@ 
$9.20 bbl, standard patents $8.15@8.45, 
clears $7.35@7.85, high glutens $9.30@ 
9.60; hard winter short patents $8.25@ 
8.95, straights $7.85@8.35; western soft 
winter straights, $7.70@8.20. 


NOTES 


William Culman, vice president of the 
Atlantic Macaroni Co., Long Island City, 
will sail for Europe on May 12, for a 
six weeks’ pleasure trip. 


A. F. Janss, New York flour broker, 
who is undergoing treatment at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, is report- 
ed to be much improved. 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, is visiting Joseph J. McMahon, the 
mill’s local representative. 

Leo Frank, New York flour broker, 
left on May 3 to spend several days with 
his mill connection at Lockport, the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 


H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., was in New 
York, May 1, calling upon the com- 
pany’s local representative, Fred Quack- 
enbush. 

Among millers introduced on ’change 
last week was A. G. Bemmels, secretary 
and sales manager of the Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, the guest of A. 
P. Youngblood. 

On May 1 the office of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
and that of H. P. Piper, its manager in 
New York, were removed to Room 406, 
New York Produce Exchange, from 44 
Whitehall Street. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
and vice president of the American Miag 
Corporation, is spending considerable 
time in New York, since the Novadel 
Process Corporation has opened an ex- 
ecutive office in the Woolworth Building, 
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where Mr. Stork now makes his head- 
quarters. 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
while visiting eastern markets, stopped 
in New York for several days last week, 
calling upon the Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration, which represents this mill in 
the metropolitan district. 

The American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, have appointed R. C. Kort- 
right their representative in the metro- 
politan district. Mr. Kortright has been 
associated with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, for several years, 
covering northern New Jersey. 

E. A. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., spent several days in New York 
last week, making his headquarters at 
the office of Raymond F. Kilthau. After 
leaving here he planned to go to Wash- 
ington with Mrs. Leonard, and on 
through the South. 


C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, arrived in New York last week, 
after an extended trip through Europe. 
He was met here by H. C. Moore, man- 
ager of the export department of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 


The Bowling League of the New York 
Produce Exchange held its second an- 
nual dinner on board the Laconia, 
through the courtesy of the Cunard 
Steamship Co., on May 8. In addition to 
the members of the league, the men who 
so capably helped out with the minstrel 
show also were guests. 


The purchase of flour by the Panama 
Rail Road Co. on May 2 was made from 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, the New York represen- 
tative of which is Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc. The purchase price was 
$7.75. Thirteen mills submitted bids, 
with a top price of $8.75. 

For the past several weeks, clearances 
of flour from the port of New York 
have shown a steady increase. For the 
week ending April 28, as compiled by 
the Barr Shipping Corporation, they to- 
taled 119,463 bbls. Two shipments were 
unusually large, one to Saloniki, 22,020 
bbls, and another to Hamburg, 24,210; 
the shipments were cleared to 24 ports. 
Wheat clearances were only 426,762 bus. 


The Holland-America Line records a 
gross profit on trading in 1927 of 6,723,- 
043 guilders, against 7,151,587 for 1926. 
Trading results of the United Nether- 
lands Shipping Co. have further im- 
proved, and after allowing for deprecia- 
tion there is a net balance available. 
The directors have decided to reduce the 
capital by 25,000,000 guilders for writing 
off losses since 1920 and creating a re- 
serve. 


oo 
PITTSBURGH 


While flour prices receded somewhat 
from the high mark of the previous week, 
they were not, apparently, sufficiently 
low to attract buyers to any consider- 
able extent. There was only a fair vol- 
ume of flour sold last week, the bulk of 
it being in small lots. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported as very good. 

A feature of the price trend was the 
higher range for hard winters than for 
springs. Naturally, in this market, this 
was a move in favor of spring wheat 
flours wherever any buying was done. 
Sensational fluctuations took place in the 
soft winter wheat flour market, and it 
was said that soft winter flour from as 
far west as Washington was shipped 
into the Pittsburgh market. The market 
held firm, prices showing very little 
change. Sales were reported light. 


Clears were in fair demand, and were 
slightly lower in price. 

The general opinion of well-posted 
flour men is to the effect that very little 
buying will be done on the present crop. 

Semolina was quoted at 47%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were nominal, and ship- 
ping directions fair. 

Flour prices, May 5, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.75 
@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $8@8.75, stand- 
ard patent $7.25@8; hard winter low 
protein standard patent $7@7.50, clears 
$7@7.50; soft winter, $7.75@9, bulk. 


NOTES 


The Elizabethville (Pa.) Milling Co. 
has opened a branch flour and feed store 
and warehouse at Gratz, Pa. 


C. H. Woodward, manager of the Se- 
curity Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
was a Pittsburgh visitor last week. 

Isaac Morris, aged 70, for more than 
40 years engaged in operating a flour 
mill at Easton, near Morgantown, W. 
Va., died recently after undergoing a 
major operation. He also was the owner 
of the U. S. Baking Co., Morgantown. 


The Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, at its annual convention in Colum- 
bus, elected the following officers: C. P. 
Meredith, Springfield, president; George 
T. Carroll, Columbus, secretary-treas- 
urer; O. J. Lechlider, Piqua, chairman of 
the executive committee. 

C. C. Larus. 
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BUFFALO 


Declining wheat prices last week cut 
40@50c bbl from Buffalo flour quota- 
tions, but did not bait the trade into 
placing any large orders. Sales managers 
report that their customers seem to have 
as little faith in the decline as they had 
in the advance, and are content to satisfy 
their immediate needs with small lots. 

Shipping directions showed some im- 
provement, and production was at 76 per 
cent of mills’ capacity. 

Kansas mill representatives quoted 
prices 50c lower than in the preceding 
week, but found no more response from 
their trade than did the Buffalo mills. 

Quotations, May 5, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., 
Buffalo: spring patents $9@9.25 bbl, 
standard patents $8.45; Kansas short 
patents $8.60, second patents $8.50; No. 
2 semolina, 43c lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, May 5: spring 
patents $9.05, pastry $9.10 and rye $7.70, 
98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 255,500 192,944 76 

Previous week .. 255,500 193,029 76 

Year O80 ...000. 238,000 197,790 82 

Two years ago... 238,000 104,662 44 
NOTES 


Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has returned from a 
business trip through the southern states. 


At a recent meeting of the Booster 
Club of the Buffalo plant of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., these officers were 
elected for the coming year: Walter C. 
Dobie, president; Marion McAlpine, vice 
president; Maurice Stanton, treasurer; 
Ruth Grover, secretary. 

Three hundred dealers are expected to 
attend the annual convention of the East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants in 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 27-28. 
This is the third consecutive time this 
association of feed men has met in Buf- 
falo. W. S. Van Derzee, Albany, is 
president, and Wilbur A. Stanard, Al- 
bany, is secretary. 

oS 


BOSTON 


The unsettled condition of wheat last 
week had its effect upon the demand 
for flour. Prospective buyers did not 
know just where to get off. While the 
market as a whole shows a considerable 
advance in quotations, there still is a 
marked disposition on the part of mill- 
ers to cut prices. 

This, however, seems to have little in- 
fluence upon ‘the views of the local flour 
trade. All through the winter months 
and up to the present time, buyers have 
had no difficulty in purchasing what 
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flour was required, at practically their 
own figure. At no time has there been 
any really active demand, and millers’ 
agents have been more than willing to 
meet the buyer. Indications are that 
this condition will continue during the 
balance of the crop year. 

Arrivals of flour continue moderate, 
but have been more than sufficient to 
meet the demand. Considerable destined 
for export in the near future has come 
forward. Receipts from the Pacific 
Coast have also increased. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on May 5: special spring 
patents $9.60@10, standard patents $8.50 
@9.80, first clears $8.15@9; hard winter 
patents, $8.15@9.35; soft winter patents 
$9@9.80, straight $8.10@9.40, clears ‘$8 
@8.90. 


RECEIPTS AT BOSTON DURING APRIL 


1928 1927 
a. J BYOTEPTer eee 136,950 94,750 
. Sr 299,250 216,875 
Cs WU cacccccscvctoves 150 2,600 
a. eee CREPE 56,000 68,625 
NE ee 28,125 
PE, TO 6 oo 0.0.6405.05 400 38,600 850 
BRUEITOOE, BOS oc cctcsocces 125 81 
Corn meal, bbls .......... ——- «sk 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 20,532 2,445 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 290 665 


NOTES 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton during April totaled 8,275 bbls, in 
sacks, compared with 4,700 in March and 
5,400 in April, 1927. 

The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston, May 1, is reported at 30,685 
bbls, compared with 29,122 on Apri! 1 
and 27,337 a year ago. 


H. R. Gompf, of the Ubiko Milling 


Co., Cincinnati, was a recent visitor on . 


the floor of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, being introduced by the New 
England representative of the company, 
Joseph W. Cullen. Other visitors in- 
cluded J. J. Fahey, eastern field man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, George P. Urban, presi- 
dent of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, and John K. Pickerill, sales 
manager for the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina. 
Louis W. DePass. 
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BALTIMORE 


Flour was slightly disfigured last week 
but still in the ring. Early in the week 
most mills wanted $9, bulk, for their 
soft winter straight, with little to be 
had even at that, but after Chicago May 
wheat had dropped 17%c bu from the 
top, the product began to seep out from 
unexpected sources until it was found 
difficult to move much of it at anything 
above $8.25 in secondhand cottons. Lo- 
cally, however, cash wheat is still strong, 
because there is practically none of it 
here. However, the fact that No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, for July de- 
livery, is obtainable in this market 
around 50c under the price for contract 
cash, is pretty good proof that there is 
nothing very serious the matter with the 
growing crop in this part of the country. 

There was little trading last week, 
aside from a few cars each of near-by 
soft winter straight and standard spring 
patent around $8.25, in sacks. The ad- 
vance and decline were so rapid and 
severe that most buyers and sellers pre- 
ferred to do nothing until the market 
became more settled. Springs and hard 
winters were particularly erratic and 
neglected. Prices in instances were as 
much as $1 apart on the same grade, 
while some dealers were said to be un- 
derselling the mills by $1 bbl in their 
eagerness to take profits. 

Nominal closing prices, May 5, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.75@9, standard 
patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.75@9, straight $8.25@8.50; soft 
winter short patent $9@9.25, straight 
(near-by) $8.25@8.50. 


NOTES 

Lewis Blaustein, head of the General 
Flour Co., spent the last week of April 
in New York and Virginia on business. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Chamber of Commerce, will leave 
on May 12 for a month’s stay with his 
son at Greenville, S. C. 

Edward D. Legg, of Legg & Co., flour 
and grain commission, has recovered 
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from his automobile accident sufficiently 
to resume his business duties. 

Edwin T. Douglass, manager of the 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Cor- 

ration, Buffalo, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

C. H. Culbertson, formerly with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
but now connected with the Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, was on ’change 
here last week. 

John A. Peterson, manager of the 
Western Maryland elevators, is back 
from a business trip which included 
stops at Chicago, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, 
Saskatchewan, Duluth and Buffalo. 

It seems that about 2,500 bbls near-by 
soft winter straight flour, packed in 140- 
lb jutes, originally intended for export 
but which have been in storage here for 
some months, are now seeking a market. 


Early last week, in their efforts to 
take profits, some local flour dealers 
were said to be selling flour to the small 
trade on credit at as much as $1 bbl 
below what it would cost to replace the 
goods in car lots for cash. 

Baltimore, for a change, is now fight- 
ing the through rail-and-water rates to 
the Pacific Coast, as put into operation 
by the United States Intercoastal Con- 
ference, it being given a hearing on the 
subject here last week before an exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The asking ‘advance on flour in this 
market, from low to high point so far 
on the crop, has been about $3.50 bbl on 
near-by soft winter straight and $2@ 
2.50 on standard spring and hard winter 
patent, yet all the chain stores of the 
town are still selling their bread at the 
same old bottom rates of 5c and 8c per 
loaf. 

ovo] 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Flour was unsettled and irregular last 
week. Buyers lacked confidence and the 
little business done was mostly to tide 
over immediate needs. At the close, 
prices generally were lower, but even 
then buyers manifested little disposition 
to take hold, 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, May 5: 
spring first patent $8.75@9.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8.15@8.65, first clear $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.35, straight $8@8.65; soft winter 
straight, $8.25@9. 


NOTES 


J. L. Carroll, of the Philadelphia office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been elected a member of the local flour 
club. 

A son was born on April 24 to J. L. 
Carroll, manager of the local branch of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

I. C. Maghran, divisional sales man- 
ager in the Buffalo branch of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has gone to At- 
lantic City, N. J., where he will reside 
until next fall. 

Among recent visitors on ’change wer 
C. L. Grandy, of the Minneapolis (Minn. 
Milling Co., and John K. Pickerill, sales 
manager for the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 







J. C. Jackson. 
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COWING & ROBERTS’ NEW MEMBERS 

New York, N. Y.—Cowing & Roberts, 
flour, 416 Produce Exchange, announce 
that to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the company’s senior partner, 
Herbert W. Cowing, on March 24, two 
new members of the firm have been elect- 
ed. They are Emmons B. Roberts and 
Arthur S. Roberts, Jr., and they became 
members of the company with effect 
from May 1. 

oS 


TO ARRANGE BAKERS’ PROGRAM 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Gerard R. Williams, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, and C. C. Latus, its secre- 
tary, will meet with the chairmen of the 
Several committees for the annual con- 
vention June 4-6 at Wernersville on May 
15. Final arrangements will then be 
made for the program. The manage- 
ment of the convention hotel reports 
over 200 registrations to date. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for soft wheat flour has con- 
tinued active from all eastern markets 
which ordinarily draw supplies from the 
central and Atlantic states’ soft wheat 
mills. Since the sharp decline in prices 
last week, buyers have reduced bids to a 
point, however, at which little or no ad- 
ditional business has been done. 

With the news of serious crop damage 
to soft winter wheat in the central states 
confirmed, and with the Pacific north- 
western wheat crop of large acreage and 
high promise, in fact in considerably bet- 
ter condition than the last 10-year aver- 
age, many millers predict for the coming 
season the best year for domestic sales 
which the mills of the Pacific Northwest 
have ever had, and, likewise, good de- 
mand from transatlantic foreign mar- 
kets, which ordinarily buy a large volume 
of flour in the central western states. 

Sales to the bakery trade in north 
coast markets were very light last week. 
Most buyers had previously bought 
ahead, and those that had not, held aloof 
on account of the violent fluctuations in 
wheat and flour prices. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 4: family 
short patent $8.30@8.80 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent $7.55@7.85, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.90@9.05, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9.25@10; Montana, $8.35 
@9.50. 

Export Trade—Export demand from 
the Orient continues to be out of the 
question at the present high range of 
prices. Trade with South America is 
very light, and with the United King- 
dom is confined to occasional parcels of 
soft winters, principally to Glasgow. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 46,800 29,623 63 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,073 64 
BOGE GRO: veces 46,800 23,442 50 
Two years ago... 52,800 21,629 41 
Three years ago. 52,800 9,558 18 
Four years ago.. 52,800 23,097 44 
Five years ago... 52,800 28,240 53 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 57,000 42,169 74 

Previous week .. 57,000 41,750 73 

WOOF GBS occoces 57,000 34,242 60 

Two years ago... 57,000 26,469 46 

Three years ago. 57,000 9,412 17 

Four years ago.. 57,000 20,012 35 

Five years ago... 57,000 17,594 31 
NOTES 


the Seatt hamber of Commerce have 
passed réSolutions opposing the repeal 
of the United States grain standards act. 


Negotiations are pending for the erec- 
tion of a second elevator at Longview, 
port of Kelso, Wash. A 375,000-bu ele- 
vator, to be operated by the Longview 
Grain & Elevator Co., is nearly com- 
pleted. 


Water shipments to domestic ports 
in April from Seattle and Tacoma: 
to New York, 9,675 bbls; Philadelphia, 
2,725; Boston, 2,660; Baltimore, 2,200; 
Charleston, 11,855; San Francisco, 23,- 
855; Oakland, 400; Los Angeles, 15,360. 

Speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Walla Walla in 
June, will include William A. Schoen- 
feldt, Portland, representative of the 
. United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Professor E. F. Shaffer, of the 
Washington State College, and Paul 
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Benedict, Seattle representative of Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc. 


W. H. Burtt, traveling representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, who 
has been in Los Angeles for six months, 
sailed for the Orient on the President 
Jefferson from Seattle, May 5, to visit 
Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philip- 
pines. 


Of 646 carloads wheat inspected at 
Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in April, 224 graded No. 1, 
168 No. 2, 77 No. 3, 45 No. 4, 32 No. 5, 
100 special grade, and 194 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 808 carloads inspected, 
863 graded No. 1, 307 No. 2, 80 No. 3, 
37 No. 4, 5 No. 5, 16 special grade, and 
268 were smutty. 


April flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Hongkong, 65,475 bbls; 
Shanghai, 6,917; Taku Bar, 26,400; 
Tsingtao, 5,625; Amoy, 7,500; Manila, 
24,515; Cebu, 13,250; Iloilo, 8,975; Zam- 
boanga, 590; Singapore, 250; Saigon, 
100; Java, 2,540; Honolulu, 11,385; Am- 
sterdam, 5,625; Glasgow, 12,785; London, 
2,145; Corinto, 1,160; Acajutla, 800; 
Salaverry, 100; Callao, 125; Guayaquil, 
2,585; Mollendo, 430; Buena Ventura, 
585; Manta, 500; Oruro, 3,400; Uyuni, 
100; La Paz, 1,750; Paita, 1,220; Chic- 
layo, 500. 

Od 


PORTLAND 


A 20c advance in flour early last week 
was lost later when wheat declined. 
Neither the advance nor the decline had 
any effect on local buying, which was 
slack throughout the week. List prices 
on May 5 were $8.65 bbl for family pat- 
ents, $8.85 for hard wheat second pat- 
ents and $8.25 for blue-stem second pat- 
ents, in straight cars. 

Export flour trade was slow, particu- 
larly with the Orient. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Pct. of 
activity 

April 29-May 5 2 
Previous week ............ 20,836 31 
to. 2) eae ,362 34 
Two years ago ... 26 
Three years ago 17 
Four years ago 40 
Five years ago 38 





Flour exports from Portland in April 
totaled 58,940 bbls, compared with 74,122 
in March and 45,515 in April last year. 

The visible wheat supply at Portland 
and Astoria on May 5 was 1,024,361 bus, 
a decrease of 183,720 for the week. The 
total a year ago was 551,249 bus. 

J. M. Lownspbate. 
oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


With the decline in wheat and the ex- 
pectation of lower flour prices, large 
buyers are more determined than ever to 
wait as long as possible before buying 
needed requirements of hard wheat 
flours. Consequently, sales are dormant, 
with activity confined to deliveries on 
contracts. 

Quotations, May 4, basis 98's, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $9@ 
9.20 bbl; Idaho family patents, $9@9.20; 
Montana top patents $8.75@9, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25@8.75; 
Dakota top patents, $9.75@10; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Idaho hard wheat patents, $8@ 
8.25; northern straight grades, $7@7.30; 
California pastry, $6.70@6.90. 


NOTES 


A. A. Pentecot, vice president of the 
West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
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recently was in San Francisco on a busi- 
ness trip. 


Leroy Hunt, grain buyer for the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., is spending his va- 
cation in the mountains. 

W. V. Macartnay, general manager 
of the Farmers’ Union Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, Colo., was in San Fran- 
cisco recently. 


The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation has passed a resolution as being 
opposed to the Shipstead bill abolishing 
federal grain inspection. 


D. W. Whitlock, member of the Fed- 
eral Board of Grain Supervision, Port- 
land, was in San Francisco recently con- 
ferring with local grain men. 

E. M. Larstncer. 
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OGDEN 


Active shipping was reported by Og- 
den mills last week, with considerable 
buying, new orders being especially nu- 
merous from the Southeast. Excepting 
for advanced prices in Utah and Idaho 
territory, mills report little change in 
quotations. Bookings indicate that ca- 
pacity operation must be continued at 
all Ogden mills until the arrival of new 
wheat. Smaller mills are running at 
slightly less than 50 per cent. 

Quotations, May 5, to Utah and Idaho 
buyers, 98-lb cottons:, family patents 
$8.20@8.70 bbl, second patents $8.60@ 
8.70 and straights $7.80@7.95, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden; to southeastern buyers, 
high patents $9.35@9.80 and straights 
$9.20@9.30, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points; to California buyers, first pat- 
ents $8.50@8.55, second patents $8.55@ 
8.70 and straights $8.25@8.55, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. 


NOTES 


George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., is in Ogden. 

Organization by grain growers of the 
Box Elder County Warehouse Corpora- 
tion at Tremonton, Utah, with a capital 
of $10,000, has been perfected. The com- 
pany plans to build a grain warehouse 
at Lampo, Utah, for handling this year’s 
crop. W. E. Zuprann. 

oo! 


LOS ANGELES 


In sympathy with higher wheat, flour 
prices moved upward last week, but de- 
mand was limited to hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. Deliveries are being made regular- 
ly on long-term contracts, but produc- 
tion is slightly below normal. The bak- 
ery trade seems to be generally shy at 
present prices. 

Quotations, May 5, car lots, basis 14’s: 
hard wheat seconds $8.75 bbl, blended 
seconds $8.50; California pastry, $7.90; 
Kansas straight grade, $8.75; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $8.25; Montana 
Straight grade, $8.90; Dakota straight 
grade, $9.20; Washington pastry, $7.50. 

oe 
ALBERS BROS.’ BOND ISSUE 

San Francisco, Cat.—Under the new 
financing program of the Albers Bros.’ 
Milling Co., an issue of $1,350,000 first 
mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent bonds, 
due in 1948, at 100, has been released. 
These bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all the company’s fixed assets, 
consisting of real estate, chiefly valuable 
water front properties, mills, machinery, 
buildings and equipment. The estimated 
present value of these properties is $3,- 
561,160, or a security value of more than 
two and five eighths times the bonds to 
be presently outstanding. 

oS 

AUSTRALIA SHIPS BREADSTUFFS 

MELsBouRNE, Vicror1a.— During the 
last few weeks there has been extensive 
trading in Australian wheat, and gen- 
erally the position has been very favor- 
able to sellers. A feature of the market 
has been the substantial purchases made 
by millers in the United Kingdom. With 
a short supply of No. 1 grade Manitoba 
wheat, and with the quality of Canadian 
wheat generally below that of the pre- 
vious season, the need for a better class 
of grain for blending purposes has re- 
acted to the benefit of Australian grow- 
ers and shippers. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was stronger early 
last week, and the higher level was 
maintained. Offerings of bran increased 
late in the week, brokers reporting north- 
western and southwestern mills in the 
market in a larger way. Demand for 
bran was barely steady, buyers seeming 
more interested in standard middlings 
and the heavier grades. The former were 
scarce and firm. Buying interest was 
not as pronounced as in the previous 
week. On May 5, spring bran was quot- 
ed at $40.50@41 ton, hard winter bran 
$40.50@41.25, standard middlings $41.50 
(@42.25, flour middlings $43@44 and red 
dog $44@45. 

Milwaukee.—Winter bran closed $1 
lower last week, and spring bran 50c. 
Middlings and red dog were stronger, the 
latter gaining as much as $2@3 while 
both standard middlings and flour mid- 
dlings were up 50c. Warm weather 
caused the demand to subside somewhat, 
but there has been enough feed contract- 
ed for so there is no selling pressure 
on the market. Directions on maturing 
contracts are being received promptly. 
Spot shipment feed is commanding pre- 
miums over later shipments. Quotations, 
May 5: spring bran $39.50@40 ton, win- 
ter bran $39.50@40.50, standard mid- 
dlings $41@41.50, flour middlings $42.50 
@43.50 and red dog $43.50@45, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis——Although demand for mill- 
feed was quiet during the greater part 
of last week, prices remained steady at 
the close, and gray shorts were at a 
higher level. Trading was scattered, and 
there was no sustained action in the mar- 
ket. Stocks are thought to be low in 
many sections, but it is likely that busi- 
ness will be on a current basis for the 
balance of the season. Quotations, May 
5: soft winter bran $39.50@40 ton, hard 
winter bran $40, and gray shorts $43@44. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis. — Millfeed demand has 
abated considerably, jobbers report, and 
the market has shown a weakening ten- 
dency in the past few days. Compared 
with a week ago, however, prices are 
$1@1.50 ton higher. Some mills report 
a good demand for near-by shipment. 
Certain factors in the trade point out 
that, unless flour buying picks up con- 
siderably, feed supplies will continue 
tight. However, regardless of the fact 
that the undertone is pretty strong and 
millers are inclined to be bullish, pas- 
turage is close at hand, and this, it is 
pointed out, will tend to weaken prices. 
Jobbers reported inquiry quiet early this 
week. They said that mixers, who had 
been doing most of the buying, had re- 
tired from the market with their wants 
supplied, and with offerings a little heav- 
ier they looked for a less tight situa- 
tion. City mills quote bran at $38 ton, 
standard middlings $39@39.50, flour 
middlings $40@42, red dog $41@43, 
wheat mixed feed $39@40.50, and rye 
middlings $37@37.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 8 Year ago 
ee $37.00@38.00 $.....@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@39.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 41.00@42.00 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 42.00@43.00 35.50@36.00 

Duluth—There were more bids for 
millfeed last week, with the undertone 
decidedly stronger and prices advanc- 
ing. The scarcity of offerings, due to 
light mill production, was reported main- 
ly responsible for the abnormally strong 
situation. Mills are doing their best un- 
der the existing circumstances to take 
care of their established trade in mixed 
car sales of flour, as well as trying to 
get caught up on old contracts. One 
is still out of the market, while the other 
makes sales as fast as the output allows. 

Great Falls—Demand for feed is ex- 
cellent. Mills are actively seeking ship- 
ping directions in order that they may 
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keep their plants operating at the high- 
est rate of capacity possible, and take 
advantage of the present high feed 
prices. Quotations, May 5, f.o.b., mill, 
car lots, in 100’s: bran, $28 ton; mixed 
feed, $28; standard middlings, $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed remains firm. 
Demand is not heavy, but supplies are 
light. Demand for shorts is mostly from 
the surrounding territory, and sales con- 
sist of small lots. The eastern market is 
absorbing quantities of bran in limited 
lots, mostly for future delivery. Bran 
for immediate and May delivery was 
quoted on May 5 at $37@37.50 ton, June 
shipment was bringing $34@35, and July, 
August, September shipments $29@29.50. 
Shorts for May delivery were quoted at 
$42@42.50, June shipment $41, and July, 
August and September delivery $31. 

Atchison-Leavenworth—After advanc- 
ing, the millfeed market declined slightly 
at the end of last week. Prices, May 5: 
bran, $38 ton; shorts, $42; mill-run, $40. 

Hutchinson, — Millfeed demand con- 
tinued heavy last week. Inquiry was 
widespread, and bidding active for both 
bran and shorts. Although flour opera- 
tions increased somewhat last week, the 
output of feed was sold easily. Quota- 
tions, May 5, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$38 ton; mill-run, $41@42; gray shorts, 
$42@44. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues strong, due 
partly to cold weather holding back pas- 
tures. Quotations, May 3, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $38@39 ton; mill-run, $39@ 
40; gray shorts, $41@43. 

Oklahoma City.—Prices of millfeed are 
higher than ever before this year, and 
give no indication of weakness. None is 
being sold in car lots, as the output is 
too limited even to satisfy the mixed car 
trade. Many mills are shipping in feed 
from outside. Quotations, May 2: 
straight bran, $1.95 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $2; shorts, $2.15@2.20. 

Wichita——Millfeeds reached new high 
levels for the season last week with de- 
mand far ahead of the ability of mills to 
fill orders. Most feed is being sold in 
mixed car lots. Quotations, May 4: bran, 
$39 ton, basis Kansas City; mill-run, 
$44; shorts, $46. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—There is considerable reduc- 
tion going on in the output of flour and, 
consequently, there is firmness and 
strength in soft wheat feeds, encouraged 
by the high price in all others. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, May 4, at 
$46@47 ton, and middlings and mixed 
feed at the same level. Some mills have 
none to offer in car lots. 


Evansville.—Millfeed is on the upward 
trend, with demand good. Quotations, 
May 5: bran, $44 ton; mixed feed, $45; 
shorts, $46. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta——Due to another sharp in- 
crease in prices last week, millfeed sales 
again declined. In spite of the extreme 
lightness of stocks, business the past few 
weeks has been considerably below nor- 
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mal for this season, with no prospects of 
improvement unless prices should take a 
decided downward turn. Quotations, 
May 5, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $47@48.50 ton; gray 
shorts, $51@58; brown shorts, $50@52; 
red dog, $52@54. 


Memphis.—Buyers are not taking 
much millfeed, only a few cars changing 
hands during the past few days. Pas- 
tures are better, and consumers are using 
less because of the high cost. Mixers say 
demand for dairy feeds is dull because 
feeders are not getting any more for 
their milk and butter than when feed 
cost much less. Wheat bran was scarce 
all week and was selling on a basis of 
$41.75@42 ton, with gray shorts at $46.25 
@46.50. 

Norfolk. — Millfeed was high and 
stronger last week, despite the rise in 
flour, and trading was comparatively 
slow. Quotations, May 4: red dog, $49 
@52 ton; flour middlings, $48@49; stand- 
ard middlings, $44@44.50; standard bran, 
$44@ 44.50. 

Nashville—Millfeed continued in good 
demand last week, practically all mills 
reporting satisfactory sales. Prices were 
without important change. Quotations, 
May 5: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $37@40 
ton; standard middlings, $39@42. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Everything on the mill- 
feed list was up $1 last week, but the 
trade says demand is about over, owing 
to the splendid condition of pasturage. 
Quotations, May 5, basis lake-and-rail 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$45.50@46 ton; soft winter bran, $46@ 
46.50; standard middlings, $46.50; flour 
middlings, $48; red dog, $49. 

Boston.—All domestic feeds were firm- 
ly held last week on account of higher 
prices asked by shippers, but demand 
was quiet. Other feeds were held firmly 
on account of higher markets for whole 
grain. Quotations, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, Bos- 
ton points, May 5: spring bran, $46.50@ 
47.50; hard winter bran, $46.50@47; soft 
winter bran, $47@47.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $46.50@47; flour middlings, $48 
@48.50; mixed feed, $47@49; red dog, 
$48; stock feed, $47; reground oat hulls, 
$30. Canadian shippers were offering 
pure bran and pure middlings in a small 
way at $45.75, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, with a little business reported. 

Buffalo.—Feed prices last week ad- 
vanced $3@3.50, with mills reported out 
of the market until June 1. Quotations, 
May 5: spring bran, sacked, $43.50 ton; 
standard middlings, $43.50; red dog, $46; 
flour middlings, $44.50; mixed feeds, 
$43.50. 

Philadelphia—Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, and the market 
ruled strong under a good demand. Quo- 
tations, May 5, prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $45@46 ton; hard winter bran, $45 
@46; soft winter bran, $46@47; stand- 
ard middlings, $44.50@45.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $46@49; red dog, $48@50. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for millfeed in 
small lots was a feature of the market 
last week, with buyers urging speedy de- 
livery. Stocks in hands of consumers are 
low. Prices were high and held firm. 
Sales of middlings and bran were excep- 
tionally good. Offerings were moderate. 
Quotations, May 5: standard middlings, 
$44@45 ton; flour middlings, $47@48; 
spring wheat bran, $44@45; red dog, $48 
@49. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 8, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Chicago Minne apolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
8 ANA $39.50@40.00 $..... @38.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $45.00 @ 45.50 
Hard winter bran ....... 39.50 @40.00 D 37.00@37.50 39.50@40.00 ..... | Pere 
Bott. winter BPAR ...i.ece sssas Oiss<s. orca Oe ater seeee@..... 38.00@40.00 46.00@46.50 
Standard middlings* .... 41.00@41.50 39.00 @40.50 42.00@42.50 .....@..... 45.560@46.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 43.50@44.50 40.00@42.00 .....@.... 44.00@45.00 .....@48.00 
Se Pre 44.00@45.00 41.00 @43.00 2.6... @iccee cece Meceee cone @50.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Sicass @43.50 $45.00 @46.00 $46.00@47.00 $44.00@45.00 $..... @.... 
Hard winter bran ...... .....@..... 45.00 @46.00 46.00@46.50 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Gekt winter BGM 2.0... scces @..... 46.00 @47.00 46.50@47.00 44.50@45.50 37.00@40.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@43.50 44.50@45.50 46.00@46.50 45.00@46.00 39.00@42.00 
i. | ee @44.50 46.00@49.00 47.50@48.00 46.50@48.00 .....@..... 
Sy Was v8 ss 5 558.6000) “aeays @46.00 48.00@50.00 .....@48.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 

r Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
c | Cee B. anne @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 


MOVED ccceuucse vaste @ 


32.00 oeeee @ 
*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis, 


$.....@48.00 
34.00 Tre Sete 
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Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
March, 1928, as officially reported, | 
amounted to 4,143 tons, valued at | 
$145,973, Of this amount 3,899 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the eight months from Aug. 
| 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, Canada 
exported 75,952 tons bran, shorts, 
| ete., valued at $2,147,761, of which 
| 72,855 tons were exported to the 
| United States. 


CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS | 

















PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle—Demand for millfeed was 
moderate last week, and supplies ample. 
Montana mills are again offering here, 
selling mixed feed at $32.50 ton and sec- 
ond clear at $42. Washington standard 
mill-run is quoted at $32@383, coast. 


Portland.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, but prices were firm. Offerings 
were moderate. Mill-run on May 5 was 
listed at $34 ton, and middlings at $49, in 
straight cars. 


Ogden.—Millfeed prices remained firm 
last week, with a steady market. The 
principal demand was from California, 
from which numerous orders were re- 
ceived, with shipping instructions suffi- 
cient to keep stocks at a minimum here. 
Utah and Idaho also absorbed extensive 
shipments. Prices were unchanged. Cal- 
ifornia buyers were offered red, white 
or blended bran or mill-run at $38 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points, with mid- 
dlings at $49, on May 5. Utah and 
Idaho dealers were quoted all grades of 
bran at $33 and middlings at $44, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeeds continued 
strong last week. Bran was up $3 and 
flour middlings $2.50. Hand-to-mouth 
buying prevails, and demand has only 
been fair in spite of the fact that green 
feed conditions are very poor. Quota- 
tions, May 5: Kansas bran, $47 ton; 
white mill-run, $39; red mill-run, $38; 
blended mill-run, $38.50; flour middlings, 
$48.50. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed still is insufficient 
to supply demand, but pastures will soon 
be available for feeding purposes and 
easier conditions in this market should 
then prevail. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, May 5: bran $40 ton, shorts 
$42 and middlings $48, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal—Demand for millfeed is 
very strong. United States dealers still 
are buying fair quantities. Throughout 
Quebec, stocks are low, and farmers per- 
sist in taking in good quantities. Com- 
pared with other feedingstuffs, bran, 
shorts and middlings are relatively cheap. 
Weather conditions are still favorable to 
maintaining the firmness of the market. 
Quotations, May 4: bran $40.25 ton, 
shorts $42.25 and middlings $48.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $32, shorts $34 and 
middlings $40, jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 less when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings. 

Winnipeg.—W arm weather in the west- 
ern provinces has brought pasturage 
along, and demand for bran and shorts 
has fallen off considerably. Mill stocks 
are small, and will not be burdensome. 
Quotations, May 5, basis Fort William 
and Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 
$32 ton, shorts $34; Saskatchewan, bran 
$32, shorts $34; Alberta, bran $33, shorts 
$35; British Columbia, bran $33@35, 
shorts $35@37; Pacific Coast, bran $36@ 
88, shorts $388@40. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 5, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 739 1,194 17,083 11,030 
Kansas City... 1,300 1,060 3,220 3,060 
New York .... 16 see aes see 
Philadelphia .. 140 240 


Boston ....... 20 20 F 
Baltimore ..... 313 239 ee 
Milwaukee .... 1 rat: 3 3 
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MAIXED FEEDS 


Chicago.—There is no future buying 
of mixed feeds, but manufacturers re- 

rt a good steady call for rush or im- 
mediate shipments. The high prices 
asked are restricting demand. Direc- 
tions continue good. On May 5, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $51@52 
ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $52.50 and 
mash feeds $63@65. 

Atlanta.—Though no further increases 
in mixed feed prices were noted last 
week, buyers still consider quotations 
entirely too high and are placing orders 
for immediate needs only. The outlook 
is not promising, so long as prices re- 
main at these levels. Mixed feed mills 
are only operating at about 40 to 50 per 
cent of capacity. Quotations, May 5, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$51.50@53 ton, lower grades $41@43; 
best grade chicken feed $61@63.50, lower 
grades $54.50@56; 24 per cent dairy 
feed $59@61, 16 per cent $49@51. 

St. Louis—Demand for mixed feeds 
showed indications of falling off last 
week. Manufacturers attribute this to 
the fact that farmers are busy in their 
fields. This situation was reflected in 
prices, which were slightly lower at the 
close of the week. High grade horse 
feed was quoted, May 5, at $41.50 ton, 
high grade dairy feed $54, and scratch 
feed $56. 

Nashville——Mixed feeds were in good 
demand last week. Dairy feed and poul- 
try scratch feed were $1@2 higher, and 
others steady. Horse feed is quiet. 
Quotations, May 3: dairy feed, 100-lb 
bags, at Nashville mills, $42@54 ton; 
poultry scratch feed, $53@59; poultry 
mash feed, $60@76. 

Memphis.—Quotations for mixed feed 
are firm and at the season’s highest, but 
mills are keeping their stocks down by 
running on limited schedule. Horse and 
mule feed are in slightly better demand, 
helped by the high cost of grain, but 
dairy varieties are being bought less 
freely, because feeders have not been 
able to increase the price of their milk 
and butter, so they are using less. Poul- 
try feed is moving about normally. 

Toronto.—Scarcity of feeds is holding 
prices firm, and some advances were 
made last week. Crushed oats were $2 
higher, while corn meal and chick feed 
increased similar amounts. Quotations, 
May 5: oat chop $56 ton, oat and barley 
chop $54, crushed oats $58, corn meal 
$53, feed wheat $57, oat feed $35 and 
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chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash 
terms, delivered, country points. 


Montreal.—There is still a good de- 
mand for mixed feeds. Pasturage condi- 
tions are not yet advanced enough to 
permit of cattle being outdoors, and 
quotations are firmer. Montreal rate 
point prices for carloads on May 4 were: 
barley meal $53.25 ton, oat moulee $57.25 
and mixed moulee $55.25, jutes. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Though virtually all mills 
have now shut down for the rest of the 
season, and will probably not be operat- 
ing again before late in August or pos- 
sibly not until September, a few sales 
of cottonseed products are reported for 
current needs at the highest prices pre- 
vailing in more than a decade. Stocks 
of mills and dealers are very low. For 
7 per cent meal Atlanta mills on May 5 
were asking $51.50 ton, f.o.b., while else- 
where in Georgia about $50 was the av- 
erage, with Alabama mills asking as high 
as $55. There is no 8 per cent meal to 
be had. Cottonseed cake was quoted at 
$48@49; cottonseed hulls, sacked $20@ 
21, bulk $17.50@18. 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
were firm last week. Conditions in some 
of the river parishes are understood to 
be bad, a second frost having followed 
the replanting of thousands of acres 
where a freeze had destroyed the newly 
planted seeds about a month ago, Ex- 
port demand is fair. Quotations, May 3: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$49@49.50 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $57.50@58; hulls, sound 
quality, $15.50@16. 

Memphis.—The supply of cottonseed 
meal has gotten so small and it is so 
tightly held that quotations are merely 
nominal. Mixers are trying to pick up 
small lots, and:appear willing to pay al- 
most any price to get what they need, 
finding supplies of competitive feeds just 
as scarce and high. About the only meal 
left in this territory is in the hands of a 
few people who have speculated. Last 
week it was quoted as high as $61 ton for 
41 per cent and $63 for 43 per cent. 
Until there is more known about the 
next cotton crop, no quotations on new 
crop meal will be made. 

Kansas City.—The situation in cotton- 
seed’ meal is unchanged. Texas is re- 
ported to be buying in this market to 
cover old sales. Quotation, basis Kan- 
sas City, May 5, $64.40 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal gained 
$2 on the top limits last week, and is 
strong, with a good demand and produc- 


tion about the same as the week before. 
Quotation, May 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $54 
@67 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continues to 
gain in strength. Last week a fair de- 
mand prevailed. On May 5 it was quot- 
ed at $68 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—The local market for cotton- 
seed meal was very firm last week, and 
prices advanced. Local demand was 
quiet, however, despite light stocks. 
Shippers on May 5 offered meal, May 
shipment, at $59.50@71.75 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, according to route. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
showed a marked improvement last week, 
despite the high prices that prevailed. 
The bulk of the business was in small 
lots. Quotations, May 5: 43 per cent 
protein, $68.20 ton; 41 per cent protein, 
$66.20. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal prices went 
up again last week. On May 5, 41 per 
cent was quoted at $68 ton, and 43 per 
cent at $70. 


Los Angeles—Prices of cottonseed 
meal remained steady last week, with 
demand fair to good. Although green 
feed conditions are not good, buying is 
somewhat slack. Stocks are fairly large. 
Cottonseed meal was quoted, May 5, at 
$48 ton. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal shows no 
improvement. No business is being done, 
as prices are far beyond buyers’ ideas 
of value. On May 5 43 per cent protein, 
in car lots, Toronto freights, was quoted 
at $68 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—No change has occurred 
in the screenings market since a week 
ago. Prices are firm, in sympathy with 
all feedstuffs. Heavy seeds are quoted 
at $28@30 ton, medium $26@27 and 
light-weight $18@22. 

Toronto.—Screenings advanced $1 last 
week. Any shipments arriving at bay 
ports so far are for the purpose of com- 
pleting old contracts, and no quotations 
in that position are available. Prices, 
May 5: standard recleaned screenings 
$40 ton, delivered, all-rail, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for screenings is 
good, but stocks are light and prices re- 
main high. Shut-offs were selling on 
May 5 at $15 ton, while recleaned screen- 
ings were quoted at $30. 


oS 
Boston.—There was an advance in oat- 
meal prices last week, with only a quiet 
demand. Rolled was quoted, on May 5, 
at $3.75, with cut and ground at $4.12, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on .Monday, May 7, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BEE: GAS owe.cweaekcse ae $28.50 $37.00 @37.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 29.00 37.00@37.50 
pS Perr 28.00 38.50@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 40.50@41.00 
Red dog ............. 35.50 41.00@42.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.50 38.50@39.50 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 54.00@55.00 
Bran® .........+-.-+.- 37.50 46.00@46.50 
PEPIMMS® oc ccccccese 37.00 46.00@46.50 
WG GOR? coc cccceoses 44.50 48.00@49.50 

Duluth— 

TOR ccecccccvcccvccee S900 88,00008.60 
Middlings ............ 28.50 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 41.00@42.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 39.00@39.50 
pO Rr ere te 35.00 41.50@42.50 
St. Louis— 
BN dank abatonesenens 28.50 40.50@41.50 
BPOWR GROTES oc ccccce 31.50 41.50@42.00 
CR GOTEE oc cc cccees 34.50 42.50@43.50 
Ce GO saa eoevnsanae 10.00 20.00@21.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.50 38.00@39.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 33.00 41.50@42.50 
/ : PCr erere ree 33.00 41.50@42.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 42.00@43.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 42.50@43.50 
Red dog ............. 38.00 43.50@44.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 41.50@42.50 
Ce MORE. vou viceseences 44.50 57.00@57.50 
Kansas City— 
POPS DEG 2c cvivcvesves 28.50 38.00@39.00 
BE. 66666 cee been kwa ee 28.00 38.00@39.00 
Brown shorts ......... 28.00 40.00@41.50 
Gray shorts .......... 29.50 42.00@42.50 
a ear rrr 37.50 43.00@43.50 
Philadelphia— 
WECGe DIOR ccc csccss 38.00 46.00@46.50 
Pure bran ............ 38.00 45.00@45.50 
renee. WEG csccccecen 37.00 44.50@45.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 45.00@45.50 
Oe Serer es 43.00 47.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 46.50@49.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 31.00 39.50@40.50 
BPG sescccccvccccsese SECO SR.BOU C00 
Middlings ............ 30.00 41.00@41.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 42.50@43.50 
_ Barer 37.50 43.50@45.00 
Be BU. sec avecsences 27.00 38.50@39.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.00 56.00@68.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 34.00@35.00 

Hominy feed® .......... 34.00 43.50@44.50 

TOR BOGGS wsrcccccces 30.10 ....@§38.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DEIBMGRDOUS 26 ccccccsnse $8.30 $9.10 
BPURUER cececcce 7.00 9.10 
ae ote. 7.50 
Kansas City ... 8.90 9.70 
oo eee 5.70 6.50 
BPMEEIO coccncevcnseveces eee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs. §April- 

May. 

ofS 


Montreal—There was an improved 
demand for rolled oats last week, both 
bulk and package goods. Prices remain 
steady at $4.10, net cash, per 90-lb bag. 





May June July 





7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25 9 16 23 


$50.00 
49.00 
48.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


October N 


D b January February 





August September 


6 13 20 27/ 3 10 17 24 |1 8 £5 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 31] 7 14 21 28 
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Spring Bran (Mi lis) 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


4 11 18 25 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on cash wheat 
were firm last week, and demand was 
good for the moderate offerings. A good 
share of the receipts consisted of ship- 
ments from Minneapolis to go into store 
here, and it is reported that large pur- 
chases have been made in the Northwest 
for that purpose. Trading basis May 
5: No. 1 red 50@52c over May, No. 2 
red 45@50c over, No. 3 red 40@42c 
over; No. 1 hard 6@8c over, No. 2 hard 
5@T7c over, No. 3 hard 2@4c over; No. 
1 dark northern spring 24%,@51',c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 1@3'%,c over, No. 
1 northern 2@4c over. Sales made late 
in the week: No. 2 red, $2.09 bu; No. 2 
hard, $1.67@1.68%,; No. 1 northern, 
$1.583, @1.59Y,. 

Minneapolis.—Cash wheat is about un- 
changed from a week ago, with a steady 
demand reported. Offerings are quite 
light. Premiums are mostly unchanged. 
The market showed some nervousness at 
the close on May 8 in anticipation of the 
government crop report due May 9. 
Trading basis for 58-lb wheat: 15 per 
cent protein, 56@62c bu over May; 14 
per cent, 46@52c over; 13 per cent, 30 
@36c over; 124% per cent, 18@24c over; 
12 per cent, 10@13c over; 11 to 12 per 
cent, option price to 10c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 5 
was $1.52@2.127%, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.5142.@2.12%. No. 1 dark closed May 
8 at $1.56%@ 2.035%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.555% @2.03%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 5 
was $1.33142@1.54%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.32%@1.46. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 8 at $1.3812@1.52%2, and No. 1 
durum at $1.8742@1.44%,, 

Based on the close, May 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.41 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.39; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 northern $1.43; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.39, No. 1 northern $1.87; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to May 5, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000's wae > 

927-28 1926-27 1936- 26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 08, 194 60,85 5,111 84,076 
Duluth ...... 101,823 37.974 59657 94,712 
Totals .....200,017 98,826 144,768 178,788 


Duluth—The wheat futures market 
treated traders to a lot of thrills last 
week, advancing sharply to high point 
early, then meeting stiff opposition. 
Durum closed about unchanged from 
April 28, but spring showed a 4c loss. 
Cash basis held strong. Any high pro- 
tein brought top prices. Both spring 
and durum mills reported very light 
sales. Export grades sold well. Off 
grade and smutty durum moved only at 
wide discounts. Close for No. 1 dark, 
May 5, $1.5814%4@2.08% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.5644@2.06%; No. 3 dark, $1.544%@ 
2.024%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.57% 
@2.014%. Winter No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana, $1.59@1.813,; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.48, @1.6434. For amber and No. 1 
mixed durum the outside premium quot- 
ed was 25c; durum, 20c over the May 
delivery. No. 1 red 3c under the same 
contract. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 

o——Amber durum -—-Durum— 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
a, 


. 146% @169% 145% @169% 164% 164% 
30... 146% @169% 145% @169% 164% 164% 





- 141% @164% 140% @164% 159% 159% 


2.... 139% @162% 138% @162% 157% 157% 
3.... 139% @162% 138% @162% 157% 157% 
4.... 139% @162% 138% @162% 157% 157% 
5.... 146 @169 145 @169 164 164 


Winnipeg.—Cash wheat business was 
done mostly in small lots last week. 
Exporters recently bought quite a quan- 
tity for shipment at the opening of navi- 
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gation, and are not expected to purchase 
further supplies until wheat moves down 
the lakes in volume. A little better in- 
terest was shown in No. 3 northern, but 
it is a heavy grade, and over 17,000,000 
bus were delivered on the first five days 
of the May contract. Millers are keen 
buyers of the better grades, but these 
are scarce, and round lots are difficult 
to locate. Toughs are in good demand 
both by millers and terminal elevators, 
but they, too, are offered in limited 
quantities. Fort William price for No. 
1 northern wheat on May 5 was $1.641% 
bu. 


Kansas City.—Wheat prices are 5@6c 
lower. Demand is only fair, with the 
main operations being conducted by a 
few local mills and shippers. There is 
a fairly broad selection of grain for the 
consideration of buyers, but sellers are 
finding some difficulty in supplying the 
demand for the best milling types. Quo- 
tations, May 5: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.61 
@2.03 bu, No. 2 $1.60@2.02, No. 3 $1.56 
@2, No. 4 $1.54@1.98; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.99@2.03, No. 2 $1.95@2.02, No. 3 
$1.90@2, No. 4 $1.87@1.98. 

St. Louis.—There were very few track 
offerings of No. 2 red last week, and 
demand for soft was very limited. The 
unsettled market was the principal 
cause for the lack of business. There 
was only a light call for hard wheat, 
with mills buying a little No. 1 hard. 
Receipts were 310 cars, against 305 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, May 5: 
No. 2 red $2.15 bu, No. 3 red $2.11; No. 
1 hard $1.6514,@1.66, No. 2 hard $1.67. 

Toledo.—The highest price quoted for 
No. 2 red wheat at Toledo last week was 
on April 30, $2.29 bu. Then declines set 
in. Bids were discontinued April 26, 
and have not been generally resumed. 
There was one on May 4 at $1.96, for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 40c over 
Chicago May. Another was $1.95. Much 
more wheat has been offered from the 
country since the decline set in. 

Nashville——There was a comparatively 
light movement of wheat at Nashville 
during the latter part of April, and 
trade continues quiet this month. Mills 
have been making only necessary pur- 
chases. Offerings, of red wheat have 
been light. It is thought that recent 
prices would have brought out the grain 
had it been available. No. 2 red, with 
bill, May 5, was quoted at $2.25@2.30 
bu, at Nashville, though the market was 
practically nominal. 


Milwaukee.—The break in the cash 
wheat market last week was reflected in 
Milwaukee, and values declined, mixed 
being the heaviest loser on a 6c drop. 
Hard winter and durum were off 5c and 
red winter 3c. The futures market has 
been active, and operators are working 
every night trying to catch up on trans- 
actions. Local demand is good, the trade 
wanting soft especially. Rains in the 
Southwest brought a slump here in the 
cash market. Quotations, May 5: No. 1 
hard winter, $1.67@1.68 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $2.09@2.11; No. 1 mixed, $1.68@ 
1.64; No. 1 durum, $1.50@1.52. 

Atlanta.—With soft wheat still on an 
upward trend and a resultant increase in 
flour prices, mills in this district are 
operating on a reduced basis, and are 
very inactive in the wheat market. Some 
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for current requirements is being bought, 
but mills having any wheat at all on 
hand purchased when prices were lower 
are placing no orders. Quotations, Ma 
5, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 red, with bill, 
$2.42 bu; No. 2 white, $2.22. 

Seattle——Sales of old crop wheat in 
the country and new crop wheat con- 
tracting slowed down after last week’s 
break in prices, as holders refused to 
follow the market down. Quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment, 
May 4: soft and western white, $1.55 
bu; western red, $1.45; northern spring, 
$1.46; hard winter, $1.41; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.63; Big Bend dark northern 
spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.64; Big 
Bend dark hard winter, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.61. 


Ogden.—Increased wheat receipts, av- 
eraging 10 cars daily, were reported last 
week. Higher prices for grain and the 
moving of reserve stocks to Ogden mills 
were factors. Prices were unchanged, 
quotations on May 5 being: No. 2 dark 
hard $1.62@1.74 bu, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.38@1.58, No. 2 soft white $1.74@1.87 
and No, 2 northern spring $1.87@1.96, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Wheat declined 9c _ last 
week in line with the slump in the East, 
but before the close recovered 1@3c. 
Business was almost at a standstill after 
prices began to decline. Exporters and 
mills were out of the market, and new 
crop contracting also came to a stop. 
Cash prices-on May 5: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.63 bu; soft white, $1.50; western 
white, $1.49; hard winter, $1.39; northern 
spring, $1.40; western red, $1.39. 

New York.—Wheat prices broke rap- 
idly last week, following the report of 
moisture in southwestern wheat terri- 
tory. Good export business was done on 
the breaks. Cash grain quotations, May 
5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.211, bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.73; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.761, ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.8054; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., domestic, nominal. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 5 was 
8c higher than in the previous week, with 
export demand nil and stocks, nearly 
twice as much Canadian as domestic, 
showing a decrease of 197,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, May 5: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $2.12 bu; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, $2.12; July, $1.63 
bid. At one time during the week, the 
difference between cash and July was 
50c. Exports totaled 242,646 bus, all 
Canadian. 


Philadelphia—Wheat last week was 
unsettled and irregular, closing firm at a 
net advance of 3c. There is little doing, 
and values are largely nominal. Quota- 
tions, May 5, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $2.15 bu; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $2.141,. 

Toronto.—Farmers are busy’ with 
plowing and seeding, and no wheat is 
being delivered in the country. Prices 
for any supplies available are firmly 
held. Quotations, May 5: No. 2 red or 
white are worth $1.60@1.65 bu at coun- 
try points, according to freights. There 
is plenty of western wheat available for 
use of Ontario mills, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get good milling 
grades. Compared with a week ago, 
prices are 3c lower. Quotations, May 5: 
No. 2 northern $1.605% bu, and No. 3 
$1.49%, car lots, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending May 5, and the 
closing prices on May 7, respectively: 


<<< << 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week aie 


July 1 to 











QE SS eee 

Wheat to— April 28,’28 April 30, April at 28 “April 28, - April 30, 27 
BOT ECU RRR Ee 10,000 8, 000. 000 9,848,0 8,627,000 
United Kingdom ....... 89,000 562,000 HY "000 35,645, 900 35,300,000 
Other Europe .......... 75,000 1,740,000 204,000 40,967,000 56,858,000 
Rea OS ae oe ee eee 38,947,000 21,462,000 
Other countries ........ 124,000 1,543,000 54,000 10,187,000 17,584,000 
| PRO RET TET Ce 300,000 3,943,000 381,000 135,594,000 139,831,000 

Wheat Pinay “United States 
and Canada, in transit. *311,000 1,252,000 236,000 13,140,000 14,457,000 
|. AAS Pre ree eel) eet ee 74,000 220,000 55,000 33,584,000 14,505,000 
rere peed er 729,000 251,000 431,000 15,958,000 15,039,000 
GBD: Siwsin chi csh.skodipevess 128,000 171,000 79,000 5,498,000 4,576,000 
TD 6 Ce vic Spe Vea gd der sede 20,000 2,793,000 21,292,000 12,186,000 


0 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 233,000 bus; flour, 113, 000 bbls. 
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No. 3 white oats, 601,@631,c, 614,@ 
63y,c; No. 2 rye, $1.284%@1.35y,, 
$1.30; barley, 85@97c, 86@97c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were strong last 
week, and a good demand prevailed. On 
May 5 No. 2 white were quoted at 68, 
@i72c bu, No. 3 white 653,@68c, and 
No. 4 white 68c. Cash rye was strong, 
and the light receipts were disposed of 
easily. No. 2 was quoted around $1.36@ 
1.361% bu. 

Duluth—Not much interest was dis- 
played by feeders last week, but eleva- 
tor demand for the better class of oats 
continued good at the prevailing cash 
basis. Light weight and off grades were 
slow sellers, although moving within the 
usual discounts for the varied quality. 
No. 8 white on track held unchanged at 
Chicago May to 4c under, closing May 
5 at 60% @64%c bu. Demand for bar- 
ley slowed up and the entire list was 
quoted 2c lower. Offerings were small 
and sold within the price range. Choice 
to fancy malting closed at 88@92c bu, 
good to medium 85@87c, and lower 83 
@85c. May rye closed at $1.31% bu. 
Cash offerings met ready sale, No. 1 and 
No. 2 going at May basis and lower 
grades at quoted discounts. Export de- 
mand was fair to good, with some busi- 
ness worked. 


Milwaukee.—Values of all cash grains 
were down at the close of last week, 
having been influenced by wheat. Oats 
lost the least, with only a drop of \c. 
Barley was down 1@3c and rye 3c. 
There is a moderate movement, and a 
good demand prevailing for all grains. 
Future business is exceedingly good, and 
transactions brisk. Quotations, May 5: 
No. 2 rye, $1.353,@1.36% bu; No. 3 
white oats, 64144@70¥,c; malting barley, 
97c@$1.06. 

Boston.—There was a good demand 
for oats for shipment last week, prices 
ruling higher. Fancy 40@42-lb, ship- 
ment all-rail, were quoted on May 5 at 
87@89c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 81@83c; 
regular 36@38-lb, 80@8lc; regular 34@ 
36-Ib, 78@79c. Lake-and-rail, regular 
36@38-lb, 77@78c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 5: No. 
2 white, domestic, 78@781%c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 

Buffalo.—Spot oats are the highest in 
eight years. Due to the great scarcity 
of this grain, much higher prices are 
looked for before another crop is har- 
vested. 


Philadelphia.—Oats dropped 11,c early 
last week, but later developed a firmer 
tone and the loss was fully recovered. 
At the close, demand was fair and of- 
ferings were well cleaned up. Quota- 
tions, May 5: No. 2 white, 8014,@831,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 774,@79\c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were brisk 
last week, with prices higher and firmer. 
Offerings were liberal, and buyers ap- 
peared to be more interested in the bet- 
ter grades. Quotations, May 5: No. 2 
white, 75@76c bu; No. 8 white, 72@73c. 

Toronto.—Trading in coarse grain is 
rather slow. There is a fairly good 
movement in western oats, but other 
grains are not much wanted. No. 1 feed 
oats are now available at bay ports, but 
no higher grades have reached there yet. 
Quotations, May 5: Ontario oats 70c bu, 
No. 3 barley 95c, f.o.b., shipping points; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 9lc, all- 
rail, delivered, Ontario points; No. 1 
feed oats 80@8lc, track, bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—Export sales of oats have 
been the feature of coarse grain mar- 
kets, and prices have made new high 
levels for the season. Good oats are 
scarce, and the domestic trade is paying 
high prices for requirements. Rye val- 
ues last week broke 14c from the high 
points. Foreign demand was not sus- 
tained, and heavy liquidation was the 
result. Barley has improved a little, 
and some export business was worked 
from New York. Quotations, May 5: 
No. 2 western Canadian oats 79%,c bu, 
barley 94c, and rye $1.873%, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


oof 


EXTENSION OF POLISH EXPORT DUTY 

Warsaw, Potanp.—The Polish .minis- 
ter of finance has issued a regulation by 
which existing export duties for rye and 
rye flour will be extended until Sept. 30, 
1928. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Sos onse 166% 165% 158% 158% 
eee 161% 162 155 154% 
Boviceces 157 158 161% 151% 
bivcoses 156% 157% 151 151% 
Soka ccee 160% 160% 154% 154% 
Tissess4 159% 160 154% 154% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
May May July May July 
Seciuawe 159% SE ee eee a 
Gicuic ces 155% es ey eee ee 
Biases 151% as - Sesme | caeae 
Bcecoven 151% SSA 
Se ebee ek 155% an = oases 8 =— ow bes 
rr 155 —— se00ee + eeee0 
Seattle 
May July May July 
May 1...145% 143% May 4...141% 138 
May 2 .1435% 1405 May 56...142% 141 
May 3...141% 138 May 7...142% 140% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
Serer 156% 158% 139% 140% 
2.. 154% 157% 137% 138% 
Bicteres 151% 154% 137% 138% 
ee 153% 155% 137% 139% 
Bi cccce 155% 158% 144 140% 
ae Holiday 143% 144% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May July May June 
Bee teense 160% 164% Holiday 
Doiisene 161% 163% 141% 144% 
are 160% en 0t—<“CiC CR 
Re 158% 162% 141% 142% 
Dasecdes 160% BCG% ite lt eee 
ees cess 1615 eS ee Se 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
baewene 109 112% 102 105 
Bicic cease 106 109% 98% 101% 
ea 105% 108% 98% 101% 
ices ane 105% 109 % 98% 102 
Bec sobs 108% 112 101% 104% 
aets.s ve 108 % 111 101% 104% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
eer 63% 56 5% 59% 57% 
2.. 62% 55% 59% 56 
Bites *e 63 55% 59% 55% 
Cee 63% 56% 60% 56% 
Drcveces 64% 57% 61% 57% 
Wiccecas 64 57% 61 57% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Ry tage 136% 134% 130 125% 
Brwecses 133% 128% 125% 122% 
Bewcccws 130% 124 123% 118% 
eee ee 132% 127 125% 120% 
Biactden 133% 130% 129 124 
, ee 137 132% 129% 125% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
Baetec% 234 235% 234 235% 
Busnooes 234 235 233% 234% 
Piven oes 233% 234% 233% 234 
Dive oeos 233% 234% 233% 234% 
Baeccsst 285% 236% 235% 236% 
ree 237% 237 236 236% 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 5, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 192% 
Mpls. ..... 1,288 9761,955 6535 16,952 8,597 
Kan. City.. 717 607 716 1,102 5,119 ©5,264 
Chicago . 879 347 243 584 ose one 
New York.. 343 4,351 6812,351 1,196 1,865 
Philadelphia 16 927 136 768 601 1,120 
Boston ..... 46 101 162 168 232 252 
Baltimore .. 98 929 243 1736 710 1,864 
Milwaukee.. 39 95 11 14 eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 889 689 244 988 23, 577 5,420 
Toledo ,.... 36 157 42 197 
Buffalo 30 7,704 . 2,282 5, 902 10, 854 


*Nashville.. 38 22 33 107 205 131 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 308 1111,195 726 2,986 8,270 
Kan. City.. 50 52 380 42 24 477 
Chicago . . 9201,367 809 1,359 eee she 
New York. 108 192 6 80 101 843 


Philadelphia 17 18 18 $1 52 141 
Boston ..... 12 6 oe 3 19 
Baltimore .. 28 19 es ee 45 58 
Milwaukee.. 439 435 3886 293 eee Tr 
Duluth-Sup. 17 10 . 1,178 493 56,266 
Toledo ..... 68 59 6 45 eee 0.6.6 
Buffalo .... 213 363 oe ‘> 143 3,057 
*Nashville.. 95 114 76 67 126 363 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 216 99 285 326 542 446 
Kansas City... 12 6 24 ee 72 53 
Chicago 192 119 24 14 


585 219 278 67 91 


New York .... 114 

Philadelphia. . e* ae 1 ee 3 2 
Boston .......+ ee es oe oe 67 ee 
Baltimore .... 2 41 ee 35 32 39 
Milwaukee ... 153 143 30 44 ee a8 
Duluth-Sup. .. 91 111 50 678 277 
Buffalo ...... 20 587 -» 470 722 2,006 
*Nashville 2 ee oe oe oe 


*Figure for 10 ‘days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending May 5, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 78 88 121 111 1,191 214 
Kan. City... 574 781,438 241 6,392 214 
Chicago ...2,386 975 1,189 500 eee aes 
New York... 14 36 ee 4 29 
Philadelphia 6 7 6 10 62 88 
Boston ..... «+. 2 os e« ees 3 
Baltimore... 9 22 o« fae 122 238 
Milwaukee.. 219 32 974 70 eee ove 
Dul. -Superior oo 4 $s 2 189 12 
Toledo ..... 84 1 107 eae 
Buffalo .... 317 30 a> wae Lee « 416 
*Nashville.. 146 70 46 36 315 33 


*Figures for 10 days. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 


May 5, 1928, and May 7, 


1927, as reported 


to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 

7-American— -—in bond—. 
May5 May7 May5 May7 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 60,285 37,090 7,290 14,068 
BVO vcccsceve 5,022 7,282 10 918 
GOtB aivcncts 32,797 36,921 Tr ae 
Barley ...... 3,251 3,217 843 2,257 
Gets vcs cores 10,177 27,636 10 71 
Flaxseed .... sees 1,605 17 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on May 5 (figures for 
the corresponding date of last year shown in 
(1,177,000) ; 
915,000 (1,- 
658,000); barley, 9,000 (45,000); oats, 138,000 


parentheses): 
rye, 


(471,000). 


wheat, 
109,000 (1,166,000) ; 


658,000 


corn, 





Rye—Receipts, 


the principal 
week ending May 
ted), 


Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 


distributing centers for the 


5, in bushels (000’s omit- 


with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


Stocks 


1928 19271928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 67 
Kansas City... 19 
Chicago ...... 27 
New York .... 32 
Philadelphia . 1 
Boston .......+ 1 
Baltimore .... 1 
Milwaukee ... 

Duluth-Sup. . 95 
Buffalo ...... 9 


860 


395 1,707 


4 108 149 
2 


181 139 160 
‘<e ae 


5 
14 ° 
= 3,83 
16 . 





13 
3 4 
7 41 


91, 957 
. 2,839 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain 


in the United 


States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 








omitted): 
c May 5 
e Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 251 118 41 7 21 
Boston ..... ee eee 3 3 26 
Buffalo 1,128 567 143 eos eee 
Afloat .... hs 479 he's TT one 
Chicago ....3,122 12,205 3,982 573 69 
ABR occc vee 100 eon ose se 
Detroit ..... 215 72 44 9 3 
Duluth ....23,578 189 493 3,739 678 
Afloat .... 52 re oes oss ase 
Galveston 576 55 eee 8 
Indianapolis 132 1,396 84 see eos 
Kan. City...5,069 6,281 24 109 70 
Milwaukee. . 10 1, gt 773 24 39 
ABeGt 2000 ses 150 “46 268 
Mpls. ..... 16,952 1, 191 2,986 395 542 
N. Orleans.. 308 240 77 10 eee 
New York .. 123 4 101 6 95 
Fort Worth.1, add 174 36 2 15 
Omaha 3,062 486 9 36 
Peoria ...... “ 84 58 oes sas 
Philadelphia 35 61 52 12 3 
Sioux City.. 156 177 149 ‘ 8 
St. Joseph... 322 768 oa ae ’*% 
St. Louis .. 917 1,512 174 4 72 
Toledo ..... 1,075 24 63 6 5 
Wichita -1,677 166 ee o* 
Camelia ...c. 286 evs eae 
eee 920 654 132 442 
Totals ...59,476 31,315 9,919 5,048 2,124 
Last year..34,768 34,850 26,447 7,602 1,088 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,221,000 bus; rye, 
485,000 bus; corn, 2,241,000 bus; oats, 1,249,- 


000 bus; barley, 


192,000 bus. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on April 28, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- April 30 


Week 
ending 





Wheat— April 28 vious week 1927 
United States*... 63,625 —2,054 40,455 
United Statest.. 2,559 +10 1,947 
Canada .......0% 129,552 —2,902 83,121 

Totals ........ 195,736 —4,946 125,523 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOOK 66 oe vesivaies $75,100 +800 77,000 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

BOCAS cccvcvccos 270,836 —4,146 202,523 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WOtRES cocccscces 36,056 —4,124 39,130 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

TOCA oc veccvece 23,751 —1,628 41,552 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
m—— United States—__, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
AMR, & cocse 86,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 . 67,278,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 2 cece $4,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Deo. 1 ...0% 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
TOM. DB coves 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Fob. 2 .cose 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
Week ending— 
April 7 - 68,868,000 3,057,000 71,925,000 
April 14 . 67,429,000 2,508,000 69,937,000 
April 21 ... 65,679,000 2,649,000 68,228,000 
April 28 ... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 654,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 654,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1. 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1. "121; 009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jam. L.cee. 147,506,000 241,842,000 63,200,000 
Feb. 1..... 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
Week endian 
April 7....140,247,000 212,172,000 76,100,000 
April 14...137,322,000 207,259,000 75,600,000 
April 21...132,454,000 200,682,000 74,300,000 
April 28...129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....185,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 April 7....288,272,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 April 14...282,859,000 
April 21...274,982,000 
April 28...270,836,000 








Movement of Wheat Prices 








May June 
7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25 


July 
9 16 23 
















6 13 20 27 














September October 


3 10 17 24 


August 





No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 


November 
1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31 





December 








No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 





Chicago Active Future 
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February 
7 14 21 28] 4 11 188 25 
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New Orleans.—Corn maintained its 
strength, but there was a weakening 
toward the middle of last week. This 
was not expected to continue, however, 
and most of the trade believed that the 
market would shortly rebound to its 
former higher level. Local demand con- 
tinued fair. The foreign call was im- 
proved, but shipments amounted to little 
more than 6,000 bus, all of which went 
to Latin America. 


St. Louis.—A good demand for corn 
was reported last week, buying being 
made up largely of mill and shipping 
orders. Offerings were moderate, and 
nearly all were cleaned up. Elevator 
interests were active buyers of yellow 
corn, and alone could have absorbed all 
offerings, but at times met good compe- 
tition from industries and shippers. Re- 
ceipts were 579 cars, against 319 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, May 5: No. 
1 corn $1.09 bu, No. 2 corn $1.09; No. 
1 yellow $1.12, No. 2 yellow $1.111,@ 
1.124, No. 3 yellow $1.1014; No. 1 white 
$1.09, No. 2 white $1.09. 

Atlanta.—Corn was very quiet last 
week, with prices tending upward, deal- 
ers and some mixed feed mills buying 
for immediate wants where they found 
their stocks running low. Mills are only 
operating at about 40 to 50 per cent of 
capacity, however, and not booking even 
this volume of business. There is no 
Georgia corn on the market. Quotations, 
May 5, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white west- 
ern, with bill, sacked, $1.85@1.36 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.34@1.35; No. 2 yellow 
$1.35@1.36, No. 3 yellow $1.34@1.35. 

Nashville——Shipments of corn to the 
South were moderate last week, and high 
prices were the only important feature 
of the market. Increased sales of corn 
meal are being noted, shipments moving 
on old contracts, and new contracts be- 
ing made. Buyers are beginning to re- 
adjust to high prices, and are having to 
come into the market. Quotations, May 
5: corn, No. 2 white $1.19 bu, No. 3 
white $1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.21, No. 3 
yellow $1.1914; corn meal, 96-lb bags, 
degerminated cream, $2.80 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $44.50@45 ton. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is selling slowly, 
but as old contracts are being exhausted, 
consumers are being compelled to come 
into the market. Sales are of small lots, 
however, for there is lack of faith in the 
corn market holding up. Cream meal in 
small lots for immediate shipment was 
offered on May 5 at as low as $4.75, al- 
though some mills asked $5.25 for top 
grade. Corn bran was scarce and firm 
at $32 ton, with hominy feed also scarce 
and offered at $42@43. Buying of corn 
is of a hand-to-mouth nature, No. 3 
white being quoted at $1.14 bu on May 
5, and No. 8 yellow at $1.17. 

Kansas City.—Prices of corn are 1@ 
2c higher. Demand has been good, and 
supplies are limited. Quotations, May 5: 
white, No. 2 $1.03@1.04 bu, No. 3 $1.02, 
@1.08Y,, No. 4 $1.01@1.02; yellow, No. 
2 $1.08@1.09, No. 3 $1.07@1.08, No. 4 
$1.06@1.07; mixed, No. 2 $1.014,@1.03, 
No. 3 $1.01@1.024%,, No. 4 $1.00%,@ 
1.01%. 

Chicago.—High prices are causing buy- 
ers to hold off, and business last week 
was confined to scattered single car lots. 
Corn flour was quoted, May 5, at $2.45 
@2.50 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.50@2.60, 
cream meal $2.50@2.60, and hominy $2.50 
@2.60. Cash corn was active, and move- 
ment from country was large, following 
the bulge. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
$1.08 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.061%4, No. 4 
mixed $1.03, No. 6 mixed $1@1.04; No. 
2 yellow $1.093%,@1.11, No. 3 yellow 
$1.084%,@1.10%, No. 4 yellow $1.071,@ 
1.08%, No. 5 yellow $1.02@1.07, No. 6 
yellow $1.04@1.054,; No. 2 white $1.09, 
No. 3 white $1.071,@1.08%, No. 4 white 
$1.061,, No. 6 white $1.03. 


Minneapolis—Corn sales are slow, 
within an unchanged price range. Buy- 
ers are taking country spring shelled of- 
ferings in preference to elevator corn. 
Country demand, however, has been slow 
to follow the advance in futures. No. 2 
yellow is quoted at 2@8c over -Chicago 
May, No. 3 yellow Ic under to Ic over, 
No. 4 yellow 3@5c under. Mixed corn 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


is slow except for high color offerings. 
No. 2 mixed is priced at 2@4c under 
Chicago May, No. 3 mixed 4@6c under, 
and No. 4 mixed 7@9c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 5 
was $1.0442@1.12; the closing price on 
May 7 was $1.07@1.09. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on May 
8 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 

Milwaukee——Corn was firm last week, 
despite the bearish movement of other 
grains, and at the close it was 3@5c 
higher than in the previous week. Fu- 
tures are higher. Receipts gained con- 
siderably last week. A good demand, 
both from local buyers and shippers, 
prevailed for fresh shelled corn. Quo- 
tations, May 5: No. 3 yellow, $1.104%,@ 
1.114%, bu; No. 3 white, $1.09@1.10; No. 
8 mixed, $1.08@1.10. 


Evansville——Demand for corn is good, 
but mills are depending upon Illinois, 
Kansas and Nebraska for their supply. 
Quotation, May 5, $1.05 bu. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for corn contin- 
ued brisk last week, with buyers appar- 
ently eager to obtain fair-sized lots. Of- 
ferings were liberal. Prices were higher. 
Quotations, May 5: No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.19@1.20 bu; kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3 per 100-lb sack. 

Baltimore.—Corn last week was al- 
ternately weak and strong, closing 114¢ 
higher. Domestic demand was better 
than that for export. Closing prices, May 
5: No. 2 spot, $1.714% bu; domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.24@1.25, the latter 
being unchanged from the previous week. 
Cob corn was firmer but inactive at $6 
@6.25 bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 
steady and more salable at $2.60@2.76 
per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment was held 
high last week, demand, however, ruling 
slow. No. 2 yellow, all-rail shipment, 
was quoted on May 5 at $1.29@1.30 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.26@1.27; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow $1.28@1.29, No. 3 yellow 
$1.25@1.26. Granulated yellow corn 
meal was higher, with a fair demand at 
$3.10, bolted yellow at $3.10, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2.50, all 
in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed held 
steady, with a quiet demand at $48.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten meal was 
nominally quoted at $66.60, in 100-lb 
sacks, May shipment, but there was none 
offered; gluten feed held at $45.85, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, May and 
June shipment, but there was but little 
inquiry at this price. 

Philadelphia.—Corn is in small supply 


_ and higher. Trade is slow and the mar- 


ket is nominal. Quotations, May 5, car 
lots, for export: No. 2, $1.18 bu; No. 3, 
$1.15. Corn products are firmer, in 
sympathy with raw material, but there is 
not much doing. Quotations, May 5, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3.10; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.10. 

Buffalo—After reaching new high 
levels for the crop, corn prices have 
reacted slightly during the past few 
days. Receipts continue light, with most 
arrivals coming from western terminal 
markets. Country shipping is very light. 
There is a good demand for whatever 
corn comes on the market. 


Toronto.—American corn has started 
to arrive at bay ports, but is not yet 
plentiful. All-rail corn is still obtain- 
able. There is a slight reduction in 
prices since a week ago. Quotations, 
May 5: No. 3 American yellow corn $1.14 
bu, track, bay ports; $1.21@1.22, To- 
ronto freights, all-rail. 


Toronto.—Cereal mills report business 
in oat products slow, but this is only 
seasonable. Owing to scarcity of oats, 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 
5: rolled oats $8.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and 
$7.80 in straight cars, on track; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. ~ 

Winnipeg.— Domestic sales predomi- 
nate in rolled oats and oatmeal, but these 
are not large. High prices have put ex- 
port business out of line. Quotations, 





s 





May 5: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $8.70, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is quiet, but 
prices are firmly held. Quotations, May 
5, $4.40 per 100-lb sack for ground and 
$4 for rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 8 at $3.40 per 90 lbs. 


Eee 





Milwaukee—A drop in the cash rye 
market brought rye flour prices down 
last week to a lower point than for some 
time, but the downward trend failed to 
stir up any new business. Buyers are 
waiting for another drop. However, the 
low domestic supplies are pointed to by 
the mills as evidence that rye prices will 
not break very much. Buyers have 
stayed out entirely when the market was 
rising. Quotations, May 5: fancy white 
patents $6.95@7.50 bbl, medium $6.40@ 
6.80, and dark $4.15@4.75, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Only scattered single cars of 
rye patent flour were sold last week, but 
directions were fair. Some fair quanti- 
ties of dark rye were reported disposed 
of. The local output totaled 2,000 bbls, 
against 1,400 the previous week. White 
was quoted, May 5, at $6.90@7.25 bbl, 
jute, medium $6.25@6.60 and dark $4.25 
@4.80. 

Minneapolis.—Although rye flour quo- 
tations are about 40c bbl under the 
prices of a week ago, there has been no 
activity in the way of new business. 
Buyers have been dabbling here and 
there, confining their purchases to com- 
paratively small lots. Some factors in 
the trade think that another advance 
might precipitate some. heavy buying. 
Prices were moved up 10c at the end of 
last week. Pure white is quoted at $7.30 
@740 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $6.70@7.20, and 
pure dark $4.30@4.50. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,332 bbls flour, compared with 
10,377 in the previous week. 

Duluth—Outside trade showed hardly 
any interest in rye flour last week. The 
high price prevailing and the choppy ac- 
tion of the rye market frightened buy- 
ers. As a rule they are awaiting lower 
prices and more stable market conditions 
before entering into fresh commitments. 
Locals just barely meet their established 
trade requirements as needed. Quota- 
tions, May 5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $7.35 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6.70; No. 3 dark, $4.25; No. 5 
blend, $6.85; No. 8 rye, $6.10. 

New York.—Only very light business 
was reported in rye flour last week, as 
buyers would not follow the changing 
prices. On May 5 white patent was 
quoted at $8@8.30 bbl. 

Baltimore—Rye flour was sharply 
lower at one time last week, white patent 
being offered down to $7.70, cotton, but 
while prices rallied somewhat toward the 
close, buyers showed no interest either 
on the drop or the rally. Nominal quo- 
tations, May 5, in 98-lb cottons: pure top 
white patents $7.85@8.10 bbl, straight 
$6.55@6.80 and dark $4.85@5.10. 

Boston.—Rye flour advanced sharply 
early last week, but later prices ruled 
lower. Demand was quiet. Rye meal 
and pure dark rye also were held higher, 
with a slow demand. Quotations, May 
5: choice white patents $8.15@8.30 bbl, 
standard patents $7.70@7.80, medium 
light straights $7.35@7.55, medium dark 
straights $6.80@6.95, rye meal $6.45@ 
6.50, and pure dark rye $5.35@5.45, all 
in sacks. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
light last week, due to high prices. Con- 
sumers who bought did so sparingly, be- 
ing of the opinion that the present level 
was not permanent. Quotations, May 5: 
pure white, $7.75@8.25 bbl, medium $6.50 
@7 and dark $4.75@5.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—There was considerable 
fluctuation in rye flour last week, due to 
the irregularity in grain, but prices show 
but little net change. Trade is quiet. 
Quotations, May 5, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
were $8@8.30 bbl for white, $7@7.50 for 
medium and $5@5.50 for dark. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket continues firm, crushers report. A 
sensationally strong situation developed 
a week or so ago, with demand heavy 
and other feeds high in price. Meal is 
quoted at $55 ton, this figure being un- 
changed from a week ago. Mills are be- 
hind on shipping directions. The export 
market is also firm, with cake offered 
at $45 ton, f.a.s. New York, for May- 
August shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





cts | 


eee s 





May 1....$2.38 2.34 2.38 2.34 2.35% 
May 2.... 2.38 2.34 2.37% 2.33% 2.34% 
May 3.... 2.37% 2.33% 2.37% 2.33% 2.34 

May 4.... 2.37% 2.338% 2.37% 2.33% 2.344% 
May 5.... 2.38% 2.35% 2.39% 2.35% 2.36% 
May 7.... 2.40% 2.37% 2.40 2.36 2.36% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 5, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis .. 11,805 7,555 7,787 1,931 
Duluth case 7,408 7,435 7,958 5,567 





Totals ..... 19,213 14,990 15,745 7,498 


Duluth—Light arrivals and cash of- 
ferings limit interest and restrict trade 
in flaxseed. No. 1 spot and to arrive 
closed relatively higher, May 5, with the 
futures, but on an unchanged basis, the 
former May to 4c premium, and the lat- 
ter at May price. Slowness developed 
in the futures market with the entrance 
of the current month. A strong opening 
was followed by liquidation, weakness 
being attributed more to a too rapid ad- 
vance than any other factor. Closing 
support recovered most of the decline, 
final quotations recording a 1@1c gain 
for the week. 


Chicago.—There were some sales of 
linseed meal last week by resellers at 
slightly under prevailing levels, but re- 
sale stuff has been pretty well cleaned 
up. Demand at the higher levels is not 
active, although sufficient to absorb the 
offerings available. On May 5 it was 
quoted at $57@57.50 ton, Chicago. 


Kansas City—Demand for linseed 
meal is good, exceeding supplies. Crush- 
ers are sold up for May, and the only 
available May meal is that being resold. 
Quotation, basis Kansas City, May 5, 
$58.80 ton. 


Winnipeg.—Local mills find little dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their supplies of 
linseed cake and meal. Stocks are light, 
and demand is steady. Quotations, May 
5, oil cake, in bags, $46 ton, and meal 
$48. Trading in flaxseed has been most- 
ly in the nature of spreading between 
Winnipeg and Duluth, although a little 
interest by crushers has been shown. 
Demand for low grade seed is quite 
good. No. 1 northwestern closed on 
May 5 at $2.00%, bu, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal prices were 
up $2 last week, as the demand has 
been sufficient for mills to take care of 
most of the May output. Offerings are 
light. Quotation, May 5, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $56.50@57 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was very firm 
last week, with liberal offerings of 34 
per cent for shipment from Buffalo at 
$59.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
A little was offering from Edgewater, 
but the prices were nominal. Local de- 
mand was quiet, with stocks reported 
light. 


Buffalo—Linseed meal prices ad- 
vanced $1 last week. Quotations, May 
5: 84 per cent, $55 for delivery last half 
of May, $54 for delivery first half of 
June. 


Pittsburgh—An improved demand was 
noted for linseed meal last week, with 
prices higher and holding firm. Offer- 
ings were fair. Quotation, May 5, $57.20 
ton. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal demand was 
slower last week, and no change in prices 
was made. On May 5 it was quoted at 
$55 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 
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Bakery Sales Managers ‘Discuss ‘Problems 


LMOST every conceivable phase of bak- 
ery sales management was discussed at 
length at the annual conference of the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association, 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

April 30-May 2. The attendance showed a gratifying 

owth over previous meetings, and the attentive man- 
ner in which the program was followed spoke well for 
the good accomplished by the conference. 

The first session was called to order by Harry H. 
Faweett, president, who reviewed the organization of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association and explained 
that it was the purpose of the present meeting to 
discuss in detail some of the problems brought out 
at the convention of the American Bakers Association 
last fall, when the famous 104 questions came into 
being. He sounded an optimistic note by saying that, 
while chain stores are a serious problem in low wage 
markets, they generally are not as great a menace 
as pictured. , 

Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, was introduced, and among other things 
declared that the baking industry must think in terms 
of sales more than ever before. He said that the fu- 
ture of the baking industry is dependent upon the 
proper application of the principles of quality prod- 
ucts, efficient organizations and intelligent selling. 

Gerard R. Williams, of the Williams Bakery, Scran- 
ton, Pa., then took charge of the meeting, first pointing 
out the tremendous rate of change occurring in the 
baking industry. He discussed chain stores at length, 
basing his remarks upon the surveys of two eastern 
markets, which indicated that the highest type of retail 
establishments, relatively few of which were found in 
the survey, will show a slight decrease in the next 
five years, but that, considered as a whole, there will 
still be many avenues through which wholesale bakers 
will be able to sell their products. His remarks were 
followed by a general discussion. 

The conference then turned its attention to the 
subject of bad trade practices, which, Mr. Stude said, 
are partly due to overproduction and overambition. 
He explained that the American Bakers Association 
has appointed a committee, representing all classes of 
bakers, which is giving serious consideration to pos- 
sible means for eliminating bad practices. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, he pointed out, has a provision 
for action of this kind, in which its services are offered. 
He emphatically stated, however, that before the bak- 
ing industry can ask the Federal Trade Commission 
for a conference on bad trade practices, it must be 
united as to what such practices are, and whenever 
such a step is taken, it will be by the industry as a 
whole and not by any one trade association. No 
opposition to this proposal was voiced from the floor. 


Score Sheet for Sales Effort 

One of the most interesting features of the con- 
vention was the consideration of a “Score Sheet for 
Wholesale Bakers’ Sales Effort,” prepared by Traver 
Smith, of The Fleischmann Co., New York, but due 
to his inability to attend the meeting his paper was 
read by Joseph A. Lee, of the same company. This 
score sheet was divided into production, organization, 
distribution and advertising, with many subheads in 
each grouping. 

The paper went into nearly all phases of wholesale 
bakery sales work, first explaining that advertising is 
not always to blame when sales are not right, for this 
is only one form of selling. Bakers ordinarily enjoy 
the production end of their business, it stated, more 
than the selling, but the latter is just as important. 

Separate attention to financing, production of the 
type of quality products the market wants, selection 
and training of the right personnel and a satisfactory 
method of compensation were among the necessities 
for successful sales work mentioned. The need for 
unified co-operation among all departments also was 
Stressed. Advertising, for instance, depends upon pro- 
duction, organization and distribution, for without all 
three of these departments functioning properly it 
will likely be a waste. 

It was urged that more attention be given to the 
selection of employees, for the turnover in bakery 
salesmen is one of the most expensive items in shops 
where changes are frequent. Premiums were con- 
demned in no uncertain terms. Intelligent advertising 
was described as the most powerful means available 
for overcoming competition of this character. Pre- 
miums were said to be simply another name for cut 
prices. 

The greater part of one session of the conference 
was devoted to the question of obtaining and training 
salesmen. This subject was introduced by A. Taggart, 
Kansas City, and then turned into a general discussion. 
At the outset Mr. Taggart said that one of the most 
Important parts of merchandising bakery products is 
the obtaining of good salesmen. This is a task usually 
Set for the sales managers, but many agreed that both 


‘By Wayne G. Martin, .9r. 


the general manager and the sales manager should 
work together in this matter. 

The question of age limits for bakery salesmen 
was argued at length, with the final opinion being that, 
while younger men are preferable, older ones should 
not be automatically ruled out. It was also agreed 
that men who have had some selling experience, but 
in other than bakery lines, are preferable as new em- 
ployees to men who have worked for other bakeries. 

Mr. Taggart stressed the necessity of a baker being 
known in his community as being a good employer 
and a manufacturer of good products if the right type 
of men are to be drawn to his organization. 

Under the heading of “Market Survey,” Mr. Tag- 
gart called upon Murray K. Guthrie, of the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, who summarized the re- 
sults of the Gold Medal Radio Contest which was 
recently completed. From this it was found that 
nutrition and quality stand high as reasons given by 
housewives for using bakers’ bread, and that although 
not one single new reason for using this product was 
found in all the replies received during the contest, 
this simply shows that the reasons which are known 
are logical and common sense ones. 

Mr. Guthrie urged that all market surveys be made 
by disinterested parties, as it is only in this manner 
that a true reflection of conditions can be obtained. 
It was pointed out that frequently much preliminary 
information of value can be obtained from chambers 
of commerce and advertising clubs. 

The decline in the consumption of bakery goods 
was mentioned by Mr. Stude, who, after reading a 
hypothetical letter calling for help against attacks of 
food faddists by a baker in a certain community, 
explained in some detail just what the American 
Bakers Association is able to do in this direction. 
The association has available much information directly 
refuting the attacks commonly made, and this can be 
used to good advantage by local bakers, providing 
they have established the proper contact in their own 
communities, 

In reply to a resolution presented by the Pennsyl- 
vania chapter of the Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Stude stated that at the annual convention 
of the American Bakers Association in Chicago next 
September there would be a report and discussion on 
the question of a national campaign in behalf of 
bakery products. 

During the early part of the conference a number 
of questions had been assigned to the bakers individu- 
ally to answer later, and marked interest was dis- 
played in these answers. It is impossible to quote all 
of them here, but the following are some of the 
thoughts expressed: 

Advertising inserts with each loaf of bread are a 
good medium of advertising; selling stale bread for 
toasting purposes destroys just that much business 
for fresh bread, thus reducing the income of the bak- 
ery; house-to-house canvassing and advertising is a 
good way for introducing a new loaf of bread in a 
market; it is inadvisable to produce a cheap loaf of 
bread simply because a grocer asks for it; the whole- 


™ HE important subject of 

bakery sales promotion will 
receive special consideration in 
the May 23 issue of The North- 
western Miller and American 
Baker. Mr. Martin not only will 
(4) review the work of the recent 

conference in Chicago, but will 
deal in general with the mer- 
Gd) chandising problems that now 
confront the baking industry of 
America. 





sale baker can carry a full line of sweet goods, pro- 
viding he has sufficient volume in his business; the 
retail grocer should be sold on the thought that quick 
turnover goods, such as bread, bring people into his 
store frequently; as great a variety of bakery products 
should be produced by each shop as is necessary to 
obtain a fair volume of business; bakers are partly 
responsible for chain stores building their own bak- 
eries through refusing to sell to them. 

The concluding session of the convention was under 
the direction of Walter Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, who, before calling for a general dis- 
cussion, considered some of the outstanding problems 
of bakery merchandising, particularly those which re- 
late to chain stores. At present, he said, many bakers 
are being stampeded into adopting policies to meet 
chain store competition which are harmful to the bak- 
ing industry as a whole. 


He quoted statistics showing the growth of chain 
stores, which are now branching out from the cities 
into the smaller communities. Taking up the advan- 
tages which their bakeries seem to possess over other 
wholesale plants, he said that it has been found that 
they have an average lower cost, all things considered, 
of $1.80 per 100 lbs of baked bread. Their greatest 
advantage lies in selling costs, while the least is in the 
cost of ingredients. 

Mr. Warrick declared that a large part of this 
disadvantage suffered by wholesalers is due to the 
fact that they take back stale bread, which he de- 
scribed as one of the greatest evils in the baking in- 
dustry today. Other advantages held by the chains 
are lower first cost and lower depreciation on their 
plants, which are usually built in connection with their 
warehouses, little or no advertising expense, no charges 
for a sales force, their bread being delivered by men 
paid on the scale of drivers and not salesmen, an 
advance knowledge of their requirements not possessed 
by wholesalers, and trucks carrying large loads but 
making comparatively few stops. 

In suggesting solutions for this situation, Mr. War- 
rick first said that bakers cannot meet these advan- 
tages, and they must not try to compete with the 
chains on a price basis. No practice should be fol- 
lowed in endeavoring to compete with the chains which 
is inimical to other bakers. The policy of taking back 
stales should be discontinued. It has been estimated 
that this custom is costing the baking industry $12,- 
000,000 annually. 


Struggle Among Chain Store Bakeries 


The chain store bakeries are fighting among them- 
selves more than they are against other bakeries, and 
this offers an opportunity for bakers to act as medi- 
ators in straightening out some of these disputes. The 
wholesale bakers must have their production costs at 
a low point, for the high cost producer will fall by 
the wayside and the low cost one will win. 

Mr. Warrick said that, while wholesale bakers have 
been able to reduce their manufacturing costs, route 
costs are advancing. The latter is one of the problems 
which must be solved by the industry, and in doing this 
one of the first things is to study the sales per route, 
particularly those covering big mileage, for these must 
produce a big volume if they are to be profitable. He 
mentioned one baker who, through eliminating a half 
dozen routes, was able to increase his net profit. 

Following Mr. Warrick’s address, a number of 
questions were discussed, among the first being the 
necessity of properly training salesmen. The follow- 
ing five essentials were given for a well-trained sales- 
man: a definite knowledge of the mechanics of his 
job; a knowledge of the policies and ideals of the 
business; a thorough knowledge of all the varieties of 
goods produced by the bakery, and the price for all 
of them; at least a conversational knowledge of the 
details of the bakery, and of the general process of 
baking; every encouragement should be given to the 
bakery salesman for increasing his knowledge of the 
business and the opportunities it offers. 

The relationship of the baker with the dealer was 
next considered. It was said that frequently the retail 
grocer does not know how the bakers’ products can 
help him in his business, and that the bakery salesman 
must have a picture in his own mind of just what his 
goods will do for the grocer, so that he can convey 
this information to him. 

Advertising was the final subject discussed. Mr. 
Warrick said that the advertising appropriation of 
wholesale bakers usually runs between 3 and 5 per 
cent of sales. He recommended that a reserve be set 
up for advertising each month, and that all advertis- 
ing expenditures should be budgeted, as this will do 
away with the temptation to buy various forms of 
trick advertising, which almost invariably prove to 
be unprofitable. Institutional, newspaper and outdoor 
advertising were discussed favorably, but it was gen- 
erally agreed that, for such a product as bread, direct 
mail advertising is of little, if any, value. 

A brief business meeting was held at the close of 
one of the sessions. The reports of- Harry A. Fawcett, 
president, and Claude A. Bascombe, secretary, out- 
lining the development of the association, were made 
and accepted. Albert Klopfer, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, briefly reviewed some of the things which had 
been brought out in the convention. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the unanimous selection of the following: Charles 
S. Goodman, Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
president; C. W. Williams, Whiteside Baking Co., 
Louisville, Ky., vice president; Traver Smith, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, vice president; Harry H. 
Fawcett, Chicago, Edgar J. Hotchkiss, Spaulding Bak- 
eries, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., and Carl R. Berquist, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, Minn., members of 
the executive committee. 
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RANSPORTATION 


ICE CAUSING DIFFICULTY 
IN GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


Du.tutn, Minn.—The arrival of the 
steamer George D. Dixon, of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation fleet, on May 
4 at 9:30 p.m., fixed the formal opening 
time of navigation as defined in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade rules which govern 
grain contracts. All grain sold to go out 
on the opening must be shipped within 
10 days from that time. 

This year there is a recurrence of the 
trouble experienced last year at Buf- 
falo, the port being icebound, with ves- 
sels unable to move in or out. One small 
boat wormed its way through, being 11 
days accomplishing the entrance. This 
condition will cause trouble in keeping 
contracts. Some vessel owners appar- 
ently thought they would undergo no 
risk in contracting for shipment by May 
5, and made charters with that provi- 
sion, but on that date found themselves 
with boats not able to get away from 
Buffalo. The price of grain, however, is 
much higher than when the contracts 
were made, and there probably will not 
be any cancellations of sales, but ad- 
justments by reason of failure of the 
boat to report on time will have to be 
made, 

The first boats cleared from Duluth 
May 1, and all but two of the grain 
carriers that wintered here had left by 
May 5. 

Reports on May 5 were that ice condi- 
tions were again becoming troublesome 
in Whitefish Bay, near the Soo Canal, 
the wind having switched from the south- 
east, to which direction it veered last 
Thursday, loosening up the ice, back to 
the northwest, driving the ice back again. 
Passage of boats through it is again 
difficult. 

Not a pound of spring wheat was 
loaded out of Duluth-Superior elevators 
last week, either for rail or water ship- 
ment. The movement of durum and win- 
ter wheat to interior milling points con- 
tinues active. High protein wheat is in 
demand. The movement of flaxseed has 
slowed down to a small volume. 


oS 


FIRST GRAIN VESSEL 
ARRIVES AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The arrival on the 
afternoon of May 5 of the steamer Utica 
from Chicago brought to Buffalo the 
first grain cargo of the 1928 season of 
navigation. It was followed the next day 
by 11 other vessels with nearly 3,000,000 
bus grain from upper lake ports. This 
week 20 more cargoes with about 7,000,- 
000 bus are expected to be placed at 
Buffalo elevators. 

Navigation at this port was opened 
officially on May 3, when the steamer 
O’Haven, icebound for 11 days within 
sight of the harbor entrance, broke 
through the blockade. On May 7, ves- 
sels were moving freely in and out of 
the harbor. 

Last year navigation opened on April 
3, and the first grain cargo arrived on 
April 8. 

o> 
SAILING TO LONDON 

Puivapvetpui1a, Pa.—The International 
Mercantile Marine Lines have announced 
the sailing of the Mississippi from here 
for London on May 21. Its departure 
will mark the first sailing of one of that 
company’s ships from Philadelphia to 
London in a year. Officials explained 
that the scheduling of the Mississippi is 
in the nature of an experiment. Con- 
tinuation of the service will depend upon 
the support accorded the resumption of 
the line. It is planned to have the ship 
sail via Norfolk, leaving the Virginia 
port for London direct, May 28, and ar- 
riving at the latter port 12 days later. 


ov] 
GREAT LAKES TRANSIT RATES 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Great 


Lakes Transit Corporation has an- 
nounced that in regard to shipments of 
flour and grain products being carried 


under insured rates, reference to which 
was made in The Northwestern Miller 
on April 25, these rates became effective 
May | in supplement No. 7 to its tariffs, 
I.C.C. Nos. 84 and 86, and also in the 
supplement to Soo Line tariff, I.C.C. No. 
6277. These supplements also amend 
the tariffs providing that the rates 
named therein include marine insurance 
on all traffic transported on the vessels 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
on and after May 1. This means that, 
regardless of the origin of the shipment, 
just as long as it is loaded to its vessels 
on or after May 1, the rates will include 
marine insurance. 
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NEW SERVICE FROM GALVESTON 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Many in- 
quiries regarding the new service be- 
tween Galveston and the eastern ports 
of South America have been received, 
and cargo bookings thus far have been 
very satisfactory, according to E. H. 
Thornton, traffic manager of the Galves- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. The new 
service will begin on May 16 and will be 
on a monthly basis, to be increased as 
cargo justifies. 

ad 


BALTIMORE DIFFERENTIAL CASE 

Puivapetpuia, Pa.—Definite plans of 
action to protect Philadelphia’s interests 
in cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were decided upon at a 
meeting on May 3 between Charles C. 
McChord, public utilities expert, and 
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representatives of trade and commercial 
bodies interested in port development. 
It was decided to file a brief with the 
Commission in the Baltimore differential 
case against the Ann Arbor Railroad 
and other carriers, after the carriers 
have filed exceptions to the report re- 
cently made by R. N. Trezise, examiner. 
The railroads’ exceptions must be filed 
by May 15. 
o> 

DISCONTINUING CHICAGO OFFICE 

Cuicaco, Int.—M. L. Harrison, agent 
here for Funch, Edye & Co., Inc., steam- 
ship agent and ship broker, New York, 
announces that the company’s Chicago 
office has been discontinued. 
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CANADIAN LAKE NAVIGATION OPENS 

Winnivec, Man., May 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Navigation at Fort William 
and Port Arthur was officially declared 
open this morning. 


oo > 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—Demand for dried but- 
termilk is moderate. Supplies are ade- 
quate. Quotation, May 5, basis Kansas 
City, T@7%ec |b. 

Chicago.—Dried buttermilk prices are 
unchanged, and demand seems to hold 
up exceedingly well. Car lot sales are 
numerous. On May 5 it was quoted at 
7@7%c |b in car lots, and 742@8ce, l.c.L, 
Chicago. 
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Registration at the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Conference in Chicago 


Bakers 


Herman Albers, Lansing Baking Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Harry N. Anderson, N. A. Matson Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Michael Bekalis, Boysen Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Fred Barr, St. Louis Bread Co., St. Louis. 

Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Co., New 
York. 

Carl R. Berquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
St. Paul. 

Theodore Bever, Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 

W. E. Braun, Braun Baking Co., West 
Bridgewater, Pa. 

L. S. Bressler, Boysen Baking Co., Chicago. 

Ralph W. Carey, Williams Bakery, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

A. 8S. Carlson, Glenwood Bakery, Glenwood, 
Minn. 

Elmer L. Cline, New York. 

Deyo E. Crane, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

P. A. Dauterive, Texas Bread Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

Talbott Denny, Quaiity Bakers of America, 
New York. 

Isaac Douma, Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

A. L. Dougherty, E. A. Dougherty, Dougher- 
ty Cake Products, Muncie, Ind. 

Harry H. Fawcett, Chicago. 

Elze Frizzell, Midland Baking Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 

Charles S. Goodman, Bricker Baking Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

M. E. Hitchcock, Midland Bakeries Co., 
Chicago. 

Edgar J. Hotchkiss, Spaulding Bakeries, 
Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

John O. Isaacs, St. Louis Bread Co., St. 
Louis. 

Armin F. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

oO. L. Jester, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Cc. E. Jones, Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute, 


Ind. 

Merle M. Jones, Meyer Baking Co., Muncie, 
Ind. 

R. L. Keck, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa. 

G. H. Koch, Pauls Baking Co., Chicago. 

George A. Krug, Krug Baking Co., Brown- 
ville, N. Y¥. 

John J. Kmetz, Carnation Baking Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

W. H. Langlas, Alstadt & Langlas Baking 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Louis M. Laue, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

E. H. Light, Lansing Baking Co., Lansing, 
Mich 


Cc. W. Matson, N. A. Matson Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Charles R. McGill, Dubuque Bread Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

H. R. McWilliams, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. W. C. Miller, Federal Bakery, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

E. J. Norton, Midland Baking Co., Peoria, 
Til. 

William D. O’Donoghue, H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Augusta, Ga. 

Forrest Powell, Holsum Bakery Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Cc. N. Power, Midland Bakeries Co., Chicago. 

E. B. Price, Whiteside Bakery Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

William J. Rains, Vigo Bread Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. ; 

Harold Ream, Orsinger’s, La Salle, Ill. 

H. J. Rife, Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind. 

H. A. Rundquist, Petersen Baking Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. 


Benjamin H. Schriver, White Hall Baking 
Co., Toledo. 

Paul Schulze, Jr., Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., 
Chicago. 

E. W. Sears, P. F, Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

R. C. Sievers, Alton Baking & Catering 
Co., Alton, Ill, 

Edwin A. Sloan, Burns-Bowe Baking Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

A. N. Sommer, Vienna Model Bakery, Chi- 
cago. 

H. L. Somers, Holsum Bakery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

B. N. Spencer, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 

John G. Stewart, H. Piper Co., Chicago. 

John J. Stipsak, Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. L. Taggart, Kansas City. 

Tib Tobey, Spaulding Bakeries, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Ernest F. Wichert, H. Piper Co., Chicago. 

Cc. W. Williams, Whiteside Bakery Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bakery, 
Scranton, Pa. 

oO. J. Wright, J. B. Baking Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

George. A. Wyland, Cox Baking Co., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Allied Trades 


American Bread Wrapper Co., R. C. Con- 
stantine. 

Bakers’ Helper, H. S. Teller, R. W. Otten- 
straer, Frank Newman, G. N. Lemke. 

Bakers Review, C. B. MacDowell. 

Bakers Weekly, Albert Klopfer, R. C. Jones, 
George Chussler, Jr., A. J. Bamford. 

Dry Milk Co., The, J. P. Kindelin. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., Herbert L. Calhoon. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., H. W. Bur- 
ton, D. Senour. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Paul Chapman, Paul 
Crissey, Earle L. Dutton. 

Fleischmann Co., The, R. N. Barrett, H. W. 
Burton, Joseph A. Lee, Lewis M. Osborne, 
Cc. H. Van Cleef, Robert J. Witt. 

Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Murray K. Guth- 
rie. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., Ralph S. Herman. 

Lee Agency, M. W., Keith Drake. 

Long Co., W. E., H. A. Ellguth, Hubert 
Cc. Cove, W. R. Quincy, Walter D. War- 
rick. 

Malt-Diastase Co., L. K. Batterton. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Jack Faulds. 

Modern Miller, C. M. Yager, Jr. 

National Milling Co., Harvey J. Owens. 

Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
The, A. S. Purves, S. O. Werner, Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr. 

Procter & Gamble Co., James G. Parry, M. 
D. Stone. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., F. J. Ber- 
genthal, R. S. Graybiel, J. J. Paar. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. ’'Co., Harry C. Christ. 

Thomson Machine Co., Harry Freeman. 

Union Steel Products Co., George E. Dean. 

Washburn Crosby Co., W. E. Doty, H. R. 
McLaughlin, R. M. O’Brien, E. H. Siewart. 


Guests 


Claude A. Bascombe, Bakery Sales Promo- 
tion Association. 

Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

L. A. Rumsey, American Bakers Association. 

Frank J. Nemetz, American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub. 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit. 
ed States Patent Office on May 1, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North. 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

CORONA D’ORO; Hecker-Jones-Jewel] 
Milling Co., New York; wheat flour. Use is 
claimed since March, 1917. 

LOCK’S and lock design; John H. Lock 
Co., Inc., New York; macaroni, dried spa- 
ghetti, barley, bran, corn meal, farina, rolled 
oats, bread flour, pastry flour, buckwheat 
flour, graham flour, rye flour, pancake flour 
and other foods. Use is claimed since Jan. 
10, 1927. 

WHITE VALLEY and picture of valley; 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; self-rising 
flour. Use is claimed since 1922, 

Cereals 


CHU-CHU and toy train design; Ko-Pa 
Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas; breakfast 
food. Use is claimed since March, 1927. 

JEMS, Jersey Cereal Co., Cereal, Pa; 
cereal breakfast foods. Use is claimed since 
Jan. 18, 1928. 

RED RIVER and ox-cart design; Red 
River Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man; 
cereal breakfast food. Use is claimed since 
Oct. 5, 1926. 


Bakery Products 


Spray of leaves and flowers design; 
Fischer Baking Co., Newark, N. J; bread. 
Use claimed since June, 1919. 

TASE-TY PASTRIE and baker design; 
Manning’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash; all kinds of 
bakery products, such as bread, cookies, 
rolls, pies, cakes, sweet dough and French 
eee Use claimed since about June 6, 


aed 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL IN 
CONFERENCE AT HOUSTON 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The fifteenth an- 
nual conference of the National Foreign 
Trade Council at Houston, Texas, April 
25-27, was attended by move than 1,200 
export men from all parts of the United 
States, and from several foreign coun- 
tries. A number of southwestern millers 
were present. 

Several visitors representing industries 
of foreign countries addressed the meet- 
ing on trade conditions in their terri- 
tories, and domestic export managers 
told of solutions they have found for 
export problems. 

Among the Kansas_ representatives 
who attended the meetings were: Charles 
A. Barrows, export sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co; John C. 
Koster, European export manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co; Brice M. 
Mace, manager of the Kansas City 
branch of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; R. W. Lightburne, 
Jr., Kansas City steamship agent; Don- 
ald F. Washburne, Kansas City manager 
of the United States Shipping Board; 
G. M. Bush, president of G. M. Bush & 
Co., steamship agents. 


oy 


NEW YORK GROCERS MEET 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association held its 
fortieth annual convention in the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, April 25-26. The speak- 
ers discussed trade problems, the inroads 
of chain stores, cost of operation, and 
other topics of timely interest to the 
wholesale grocer. 

Philip C. Staib, chairman of the com- 
mittee on nominations, submitted the 
following ticket, which was unanimously 
indorsed, all previous officers being re- 
elected: president, Edward F. Cohen, 
Jonathan Levi & Co., Inc., Schenectady; 
first vice president, Arthur P. Williams, 
R. C. Williams & Co., New York; sec- 
ond vice president, E. Franklin Brew- 
ster, Brewster, Gordon & Co., Roches- 
ter; third vice president, Wheaton I. 
Griffin, Griffin & Hoxie, Utica; treasurer, 
Thomas J. Lewis, Burton & Davis Co. 
New York. 

Mr. Staib was toastmaster at the ban- 
quet, attended by over 700, where the 
speakers were George R. Lunn, former 
lieutenant governor of New York, and 
Mayor James J, Walker. 
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Merchandising Outside Flours in Tennessee and Kentucky 


(Continued from page 525.) 
rs usually appeal only to retailers who are con- 
ducting a rather limited business, operating with small 
capital and carrying only staples, or at best a limited 
line of merchandise. Their stocks generally are light, 
for the principle under which they do business requires 
as rapid a turnover as possible. : 

Cash-and-carry wholesale grocers make no excep- 
tion of flour in their plan of merchandising. They 
may keep some on hand for those customers who call 
for it, but almost invariably their stocks are low, and 
they buy their supplies from near-by mills which are 
in a position to sell them small quantities and can 
make delivery on short notice. 

In some cases cash-and-carry firms are operated as 
subsidiaries of regular wholesale grocers. In one in- 
stance where this is so a wholesale grocer who has 
been in business for some years started a cash-and- 
carry business as an adjunct of his company, but 
operated it apart from that firm and under another 
name. This was done to appeal to a certain class of 
retail merchants who were difficult to reach in any 
other manner. But at best the cash-and-carry whole- 
sale grocers are almost a negligible factor in the dis- 
tribution of flour in both Tennessee and Kentucky. 

In localities’ where jobbers are actively pushing the 
sale of flour, demand seems to be for a 24-lb sack 
which will retail to the consumer for $1. By no 
means is it always possible for them to buy flour 
from mills which will enable them to make a profit on 
it and at the same time sell it to the retailer at a figure 
which will permit him, in turn, to sell to the consumer 
at the price mentioned. However, many jobbers at- 
tempt to buy flour on this basis, thinking that by so 
doing they will be able to increase the volume of their 
sales. 

Some of the flours which are nationally advertised 
are well introduced in the larger towns and cities of 
these states, and are much in evidence in chain stores, 
but they have not advanced far in the smaller com- 
munities. It is the exception, though, rather than the 
tule, when such flours are sold through jobbers. In 
the case of the chain stores, they are bought direct, 
and the independent merchants are usually reached 
through the mills’ own salesmen working out of branch 
offices at points where stocks are kept. 

In very few of the smaller towns of either Ten- 
nessee or Kentucky are to be found jobbers handling 
flour other than in the smallest of quantities. Most of 
that used in such communities is supplied by local or 
near-by mills. While the same condition is true to a 
certain extent in the larger markets, yet in them is 
usually found a greater diversification in the methods 
by which flour is merchandised. For that reason there 
follows a brief summary of several of the larger and 
more important markets in the two states. 


The Importance of Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, the largest city in Kentucky, is prob- 

ably the most important point in the state in milling, 
flour distribution and commercial baking. As both 
milling and baking are discussed in other articles in 
this series, they are purposely omitted here. 

In this market a considerable volume of so-called 
outside flour has gained distribution, although this 
business is done by relatively few mills. Several in- 
cluded in this number, being spring and hard and soft 
winter wheat plants, carry warehouse stocks of flour in 
Louisville, and apparently are doing a nice business. 
Some other hard and spring wheat mills are selling 
direct to the larger bakers, while the smaller bakers, 
buying in less than car lots, usually buy either from 
local mills or those companies which maintain stocks 
in the city. 

There are a number of active wholesale grocers in 
the market, but they are not a very large factor in 
the city’s flour business. Among Louisville jobbers at 
present are the following: Altsheler & Co., Bronner & 
Co., Creasy Corporation, M. E. Derryberry Co., Gro- 
cers’ Mfg. Co., James Grocery Co., Johnston Bros., C. 
D, Kenny Co., Kentucky Grocery Co., Louisville Gro- 
cery Co., Merchants’ Wholesale Grocery Co., National 
Grocery Co., Ohio Valley Grocery Co., Inc., Otter & 
Co., H. Runyon & Sons, Vaughan Grocery Co., A. 
Wahking & Sons and E. J. Zinsmeister. 

Included with the parties actively engaged in the 
flour business in Louisville, either as jobbers or bro- 
kers, are Myron J. Sheridan, Louisville, and Louis 
Hartman & Sons and John H. Shine & Co., New 
Albany, Ind. Quite a number of outside mills have 

ir own salesmen in this territory, most of whom 
make their headquarters in Louisville and work the 
trade direct for the mills. 

As a milling point the city has two large plants, 
those of the Washburn Crosby Co. and the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., both of which actively work their home 
market. These two mills have a combined capacity 
of 5,000 bbls daily. 

As far as the retail family flour business is con- 
cerned, chain stores have cut in tremendously on the 
business of independent merchants. The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., the Piggly Wiggly Stores and 
the Foltz Grocery & Baking Co. are all operating 








many stores in Louisville and, according to estimates 
of those who are familiar with the market, are doing 
between 85 and 40 per cent of the city’s family flour 
business. Some of this flour is sold under their own 
brands, while in other cases they are handling mill 
brands. 

Outside of a very few firms, practically all of the 
flour business in Louisville is done either by the local 
mills or those outside ones which maintain warehouse 
stocks there. 

Lexington, although a fair-sized city, purchases but 
little flour from outside of the state. Local and 
near-by mills, selling direct to the retail merchants, 
have the bulk of the business there. A number of 
wholesale grocers operate in the market, but flour is 
an extremely minor item with them. Among such 
companies are the following: Brown, Bell & Cowgill, 
Bryan Hunt Co., G. Z. Faulconer & Co., S. A. Glass, 
E. L. Martin, A. D. Robertson, W. T. Sistrunk & 
Co., J. P. Sullivan and Turns, Payne & Whitenock. 

In Lexington, as in Louisville, the chain stores are 
doing a large share of the family flour business, han- 
dling both their own and mill brands. It was esti- 
mated by a local party engaged in selling family flour 
that they are doing well over 50 per cent of this class 
of business, although it would appear to the writer 
that this figure might be somewhat excessive. 

Chattanooga, in southern Tennessee and many 
miles distant from the two markets just mentioned, 
offers little in contrast to them. Wholesale grocers 
and other jobbers are handling flour, but only in small 
volume, due largely to the same reasons encountered 
elsewhere in Tennessee and Kentucky. Two mills, the 
Mountain City Mill Co., 1,250 bbls capacity, W. F. 
Hutchinson, president, and the Shelton Mills, 300 bbls, 
L. L. Peak, president, are located in Chattanooga, and 
these are quite active in the local trade. The Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills also has a repacking 
plant there, and works the local trade through it. 

Consequently, jobbers encounter competition which 
is very difficult for them to meet, and their total 
volume of business is not large. Among them are the 
following: King, Dobson & Co., Ragland, Potter & 
Co., Stagmaier & Co., Hood Feed Co., Log Cabin 
Milling Co., Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage 
Co. and the Tennessee River Milling Co. 

There are a number of merchandise brokers in the 
city, and a few of them have attempted to handle 
flour, but almost invariably they found it impossible 
to develop much business, due to the fact that the 
larger bakers usually buy direct, and that the local 
mills have most of the other business. Numbered 
among the merchandise brokers in Chattanooga are 
J. T. Grant, E. L. Cook & Co., Robert C. Jones & 
Co. and W. N. Jones & Co. 

To realize that the chain stores are a highly im- 
portant factor in the retail grocery business of the 
city, one need only glance at the following figures, 
which show the systems in operation, and the approxi- 
mate number of stores each has: H. G. Hill Co., be- 
tween 25 and 30; Piggly Wiggly, 12 or 15; Clarence 
Saunders, 1; the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 25 
or 30; Southern Stores, 6 or 7; Home Stores, between 
20 and 25. . 

The Independent grocers are making an active effort 
to combat this competition, and have formed an or- 
ganization of their own, known as the Bell System. 
The stores belonging to this group are selling flour 
packed under a private brand for their own use. They 
handle some other flours, but their greatest sales effort 
is back of their own brand. 

Probably less outside flour is sold in Knoxville than 
in any city of similar size in either Tennessee or 
Kentucky. This is largely due to the intensive local 
sales work of J. Allen Smith & Co., which have a 
2,500-bbl mill in the city, and cultivate the business of 
the local market most strenuously. Through their 
work in behalf of their own product and the loyalty 
of the local market, flour milled elsewhere has pene- 
trated Knoxville to a very limited extent. ; 

While there are a number of wholesale grocers and 
merchandise brokers in business there, they are not 
handling flour in sufficient volume to warrant mention 
here. In fact, scarcely any of them deal in flour at all. 


The Inroads of the Chain Store 


HERE: too, the chain stores have made inroads on 

the retail trade of the city, and the following sys- 
tems are now operating in Knoxville: the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Piggly Wiggly Stores, White 
Stores, and the H. G. Hill Co. But even by them, 
local flour has a preponderance of distribution. 

The foregoing will serve to give some impression 
of the conditions existing in several of the larger 
markets of Tennessee and Kentucky in regard to the 
distribution of outside flours. Little has been said 
here about the methods employed by the baking in- 
dustry in making its flour purchases, or of the sales 
problems confronting the mills of these two states, as 
those are. subjects of other articles in this series. 
Likewise, no mention has been made of Nashville or 
Memphis, both extremely important flour markets, as 
these are considered separately. 


In surveying the present status of the distribution 
of outside flours in both states, the outstanding fact 
is the small amount handled, which appears to be due 
to the inability of jobbers successfully to compete with 
local mills, nearly all of which are selling direct to the 
retail trade. This applies both to urban and rural 
districts. Furthermore, the flours which have been 
successfully introduced have been those of mills which 
maintain warehouses or repacking plants at strategic 
locations, and are acting independently of the jobbers. 

There is no reason to expect this condition to be 
altered until the jobbers become a more important part 
of the system of distribution, for but few mills are ina 
position to operate their own warehouses, and send 
out sufficient salesmen to gain an appreciable volume 
of business through selling direct to the retail trade. 

Only two factors are likely to bring about a change. 
One would be the elimination of the any-quantity 
freight rate, and the other would be such a shortage 
of soft winter wheat as seriously to curtail the opera- 
tion of the mills of both states. Neither is imminent, 
although the existing rate structure is under consid- 
eration for a change by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Even then, there would be much mis- 
sionary work for outside millers to do among jobbers 
before they would be in a position to compete suc- 
cessfully with the local mills. 


The Island Markets 


(Continued from page 526.) 
great damage from which the island seems never to 
have recovered. The white population is limited, and 
from what the writer could see during a very short 
visit the people do not like the white visitors. So far 
as I am concerned, they may have their island, squalor 
and all. 

The other islands that amount to anything are 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and Bermuda. These 
are all owned or controlled by Great Britain, and 
with her colonial preferential arrangements working 
strongly in favor of Canada, they naturally do not 
form much of a market for American flour, except 
for some low grades and ciears. Jamaica is a gem 
of 4,200 square miles, its tropical growths being su- 
perior to those of any of the other islands. It has 
many rivers and land-locked harbors, and 2,000 miles 
of good roads, 

A book could be written on Jamaica alone. Its 
early history under Spanish rule, its conquest by the 
British in 1655, besides furnishing the setting for the 
piratical operations of Harry Morgan, who subse- 
quently was knighted and became its governor, furnish 
no end of romantic material. It has a beautiful hotel, 
the Myrtle Bank at Kingston, and just a little way 
out a most remarkably beautiful tropical garden. 

Kingston, its capital, is the second in wealth and 
importance in the West Indies. It has a population 
of about 50,000, is well laid out, clean and well kept. 
Aside from its scenery and interesting relics of ancient 
days, there is not much to hold the visitor’s attention. 
The most interesting relic is the “Shark Papers.” 
These were the papers of an American privateer which 
were chucked overboard by the skipper when chased 
by a British cruiser, but which bobbed up at a par- 
ticularly inopportune time, being brought to port by 
another British officer who had found them in the 
belly of a shark, captured off Haiti. On this evidence 
the captain and crew of the privateer were convicted. 

The great interest in Jamaica lies outside the 
towns, for the earthquake of 1907 seriously damaged 
most of these. The many marks of Spanish dominion 
found here and there, and the magnificent mountain 
scenery, make the island more than ordinarily attrac- 
tive. 

Though Trinidad is but 55 miles long and 40 miles 
wide, its capital, Port of Spain, a city of 70,000 
people, is the largest and busiest port in the British 
West Indies, and the second largest city in the Lesser 
Antilles. Its great drawback is its climate, which is 
hot, damp, and very oppressive, for the trade winds 
never reach it, and only in the mountainous districts 
may one find comfort. Its forests of valuable hard- 
woods teem with monkeys, and are the homes of thou- 
sands of parrots and other birds of gay plumage. 
Alligators sun themselves on the banks of its streams, 
presenting the ideal tropical picture. 

Port of Spain is a modern, bustling town, with 
well-paved streets of asphalt, which, as Trinidad is the 
source of the greater part of the world’s supply of 
asphalt, disproves that old saw that shoemakers’ chil- 
dren always go barefoot. The buildings are nearly 
all of stone or concrete, though of a decidedly forei 
appearance, and the shops contain goods from all the 
markets of the world. From the streams of people 
on the streets one hears many languages. Beautifully 
gowned French women, Spanish sefioritas, Chinese 
women, negresses, quadroons, Portuguese, Hindus and 
English, all rub elbows in the narrow, crowded streets. 
Barbados, sometimes called Little England, is an 
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island of about 200 square miles in area, 
and has a population of 200,000— with 
the exception of China the densest popu- 
lation in the world. One is almost spell- 
bound with the brilliant color and clear- 
ness of the water surrounding this island. 
Against dazzling white beaches it breaks 
in limpid turquoise, blotched with claret, 
magenta and mauve, deepening to cobalt 
and malachite until it reaches the indigo 
of the open sea. Looking over the ship’s 
side one can almost imagine it as atmos- 
phere, so clear and pure it is. Peering 
into depths of 80 or 40 feet one sees 
many brilliantly colored fishes, some fan- 
tastically shaped. 

Bridgetown is the capital city, and 
itself is a picture. Its embowered post 
office, its Queens Park, and the many 
little carts drawn by diminutive donkeys 
trotting here and there, make it one of 
the most picturesque and most interest- 
ing of the smaller islands. 

Martinique, once famed for the wealth, 
gayety and wickedness of its capital city, 
St. Pierre, has never recovered from the 
eruption of Mount Pelee, which occurred 
in 1902 and destroyed in a few minutes 
the growth of centuries and 40,000 lives. 
Today the city is not much more than a 
blackened ruin. The island itself, how- 
ever, still abounds in beauty, and almost 
perfect highways wind through fields and 
forests. Fort-de-France is a busy and 
attractive town. Here stands, surround- 
ed by towering royal palms, a beautiful 
white marble statue of the Empress 
Josephine, wife of Napoleon, a magnifi- 
cent monument to Martinique’s most 
famous daughter. The roads throughout 
the island are good, and wherever one 
may go, there is unbounded hospitality, 
comfort and courtesy. 


MEMORABLE AND EDUCATIONAL 


A trip to these islands is a great edu- 
cation, and something which will long 
be remembered, but the intercommunica- 
tion is not good and is extremely uncer- 
tain, so the best and most comfortable 
way to see them is by taking one of the 
many cruises which leave New York fre- 
quently during the season. The one the 
writer took was on the California, of the 
Anchor Line, under the joint manage- 
ment of the Cunard Line and the Amer- 
ican Express Co. The representatives of 
both were extremely efficient, the ship 
comfortable, the food excellent and, so 
far as could be seen, nothing was over- 
looked which might add to the comfort 
and pleasure of the 400 people who en- 
joyed 81 days of blue skies, bluer 
seas, continuous sunshine and a wealth 
of flowers. For the tired business man 
who wants to forget his troubles, a West 
Indian cruise may be highly recom- 
mended. 

In a trip of this kind one discovers 
many things, all interesting—some from 
the romantic standpoint and others from 
the humorous standpoint; and one who 
has a tendency in either or both direc- 
tions will find every day well filled. 

The first stop our ship made was at 
Nassau, on the small island of New 
Providence, one of the Bahama group or 
chain extending about 600 miles north- 
west from the north coast of Haiti to 
the east coast of Florida, all being under 
the British flag. What I most especially 
desired to see there were the sea gar- 
dens, which must be viewed through a 
glass bottomed boat, but a stiff blow 
came up just after landing and I thought 
the bottom might drop out of the boat. 
Preferring to work in my own garden 
during the coming summer to serving as 
a consort to an angel fish, I abandoned 
the plan. 

My arrival at Havana was marked by 
a gathering of local flour men who 
seemed greatly perturbed over the recent 
issuance of an order seriously affecting 
the entry into Cuban markets of certain 
kinds of flour milled in America. I saw 
no way I could help in the situation with- 
out possibly overturning the whole Cuban 
government, and fearing that the navy, 
if there is one, and the army, too, might 
be mobilized any moment, I prevailed 
upon the welcoming committee to take 
me to luncheon, which it did, said lunch- 
eon lasting until about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. On my return to the ship 
several fancily dressed policemen insisted 
on my showing a landing card, which I 
unfortunately had left in my cabin. 
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They said I could not go aboard with- 
out it, but obviously I had to go aboard 
to get it, and I forgot to come back. 
I hope they are not still waiting on the 
dock. 

Referring again to Haiti, which was 
briefly touched upon earlier in this arti- 
cle, I saw by a press dispatch that Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, in a speech at 
Havana, said that the American marines 
now stationed in Haiti would soon be 
recalled. This certainly ought to please 
the marines. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, I purchased 
two picture postal cards and an equal 
number of stamps, giving a dime in pay- 
ment. I got back in change two English 
coins about the size of a small plate, 
which seemed to me from a metallic 
standpoint to be economically unsound. 
However, I was glad the exchange did 
not entitle me to any more. 

Cristobal, on the isthmus of Panama, 
was the next stop, Colon and Panama 
City being the largest centers of popu- 
lation. Some part of each is in the Canal 
Zone and some part out. The part which 
is in the zone is dry, but in the parts 
which are outside the swizzle flourishes 
like a green bay tree and cools the 
parched throat of many tourists. It was 
from Cristobal or thereabouts that Bal- 
boa, accompanied by a small party of 
Spaniards and Indians, set out to dis- 
cover the Pacific Ocean. I drove over 
to look at it, and must say that Balboa 
could not have missed it if he had tried. 
Still, a handsome statue has been erected 
to him commemorating a feat which even 
I could have accomplished had I been 
there soon enough. 

There are many old churches in Pan- 
ama, but the most interesting of all is 
the modest little San Jose, in Panama 
City. Though a plain white and unim- 
pressive building, it contains a gloriously 
dazzling solid gold altar, the history of 
which reads like a romance. Formed 
from the tithes of all the gold brought 
from the rich mines of Panama and paid 
to the church, this unique structure was 
made of plates of the beaten metal beau- 
tifully chased, a masterpiece of art and 
worth a king’s ransom for the metal 
alone. 

When the pirates under Morgan took 
San Lorenzo, on the Chagres River, and 
word was carried to Panama City that 
they were headed in that direction, the 
terrified inhabitants rushed to the church 
with their treasures, but richest of all 
was the priceless altar of gold. Hastily 
the priests and monks gathered together 
the treasure, dismantled the altar and 
loaded the precious cargo on a waiting 
ship and put to sea. When the pirates 
arrived, little in the way of treasure was 
found in the church. They, however, de- 
stroyed the city and with it the church. 
When the remaining inhabitants moved 
from the scene of slaughter and pillage 
and built another, the present Panama 
City, the priests of San Jose built them- 
selves a severely plain little church and 
erected, in place of the former shining 
gold altar, a modest one in white. 
Through such troublous times as ensued 
the little church and its modest altar 
passed in safety. Pirates worried the 
padres no longer; and as the years 


passed, the famous altar was forgotten. 

At last, when there was no longer any 
fear from the attacks of buccaneers, 
when the despotic rule of Spain was end- 
ed, and when the new republic was under 
the protection of the United States, the 
padres of San Jose worked quietly and 
secretly, and scraped and cleaned the 
little white altar, so that with the coat- 
ing of paint removed the golden altar 
once more blazed forth in all its glory, 
as beautiful and wonderful as ever. 

There we have but a scrap of romance 
of the West Indies and the places con- 
tiguous thereto. There are thousands 
more, and one does not have to seek hard 
to find them, so that, aside from all the 
color and beauty, they furnish an un- 
ending source of interest to the wanderer 
within their gates. 

At Curacao the principal thing to see 
is the ostrich farm. This is about seven 
miles out from Willemstadt, the prin- 
cipal town, and is reached by one of the 
roughest roads I ever traveled over. I 
could not see how the ostriches ever got 
that far without developing a very bad 
case of sore feet. There are some thin 
which will even affect an ostrich ad- 
versely. 

Our next stop was to La Guayra, on 
the coast of Venezuela, whence we were 
scheduled to go inland to Caracas, the 
capital city. The night before we landed 
a wireless message was received which 
indicated that there might be a revolu- 
tion in full blast about the time we 
reached shore. Apparently, however, the 
revolutionists learned in some way that 
there were 400 Americans on our ship 
and that another, due about the same 
time, carried 500 more, and as the Vene- 
zuelans assumed that all had some 
money to spend they considerately either 
postponed the revolution or called it off 
altogether. There seems no reason for 
a revolution in that country, because the 
presidente, Sefior Gomez, certainly is 
some cute little financier. The country 
has no debts and only mild direct inter- 
nal taxation, and there is $56,000,000 gold 
in the treasury. But how Sefior Gomez 
does soak the imports, especially those 
from the United States! The basis of 
taxation is extremely amusing. For ex- 
ample, diamonds and silk stockings are 
said to be taxed on an equal basis, 
namely, $2 per lb. If they only sold 
diamonds that way in New York, one 
could wear them for shoe buttons! 

There is one thing, however, which no 
visitor to Caracas should miss, and that 
is a cocktail. This is the only place in the 
world where, in making a dry martini, 
they take a champagne glass, fill it with 
a poor quality of light Spanish sherry, 
chuck in an overgrown olive and charge 
60c for it. It does not taste good, but 
the humor of it is worth the cost. 

The principal square in the city con- 
tains a statue of Washington, but in 
labeling it they have spelled his first 
name “Jorge.” 

They have done one excellent job, how- 
ever, and that is the road they have built 
from La Guayra to Caracas. It. is a 
beautiful bit of engineering, and runs 24 
miles over the Andes, sometimes reaching 
levels of 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
sea. It is smooth and broad, and runs 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


N Tropic Strands, the scene which appears on the cover of this week’s 
issue, was painted by Walter Quackenbush, New York, eastern man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller. In this bit of the Porto Rican 

shore, Mr. Quackenbush has caught some of the colors that delight the 
eye in the West Indies, and has made them into an attractive permanent 


Though primarily a business man, it is possible that being born and liv- 
ing in Greenwich Village has supplied Mr. Quackenbush with a subconscious 
urge toward the arts. The touches that give charm to his summer home 
on the hilltop at Cold Spring on Hudson are among the most pleasing 
of his artistic efforts. In the little studio there he molds bits of pottery, 
designs tiles, or transfers to canvas his memories .of, delightful spots in 
the West Indies, some of which were revisited by him recently, as re- 
counted in a series of articles, the last of which appears in this issue. 

Mr. Quackenbush, who has been connected with The Northwestern 
Miller for 26 years, is not the only business man who has been pleased to 
have art as an avocation or a hobby. 
artistic temperament is to be found in Charles M. Cox, of the Charles M. 
Cox Co., feed, Boston, one of whose paintings appeared on the cover of 
The Northwestern Miller a year ago. 


Another notable example of such 
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through extremely picturesque country, 
It may be, though, that it was with’, 
view to enticing tourists to Caracas that 
the road was built; even so, it was a 
good job. 

It no doubt will interest some of the 
readers of this publication who are en- 
gaged in the baking business to know 
that bread is 40c loaf in Venezuela. 
Were it not for taxation, some enterpris- 
ing American baker might develop a 
tidy little mail order business on bread, 
Maybe I can work out some plan b 
which it can be done, but just at the 
moment I cannot think of any. 

Bermuda, our last stop before returning 
to New York, is a small island somewhat 
resembling those further southward in the 
tropics, but is in many respects distinctly 
different. While it has much of the trop- 
ical beauty and color of the others, it 
has little or none of their high temper- 
ature or humidity. Its flora and fauna 
are quite similar to those of the United 
States. Consequently, it seems more de- 
lightful to visitors from this country. 
One of the very noticeable differences is 
the entire absence of automobiles which 
overrun the other islands and which, 
owing to narrow streets and sharp turns, 
keep up a continuous honking of horns— 
a little brother to pandemonium. There 
is none of this in Bermuda, and this is 
doubtless responsible for at least a small 
part of its charm. The traveler there 
takes an open carriage and proceeds 
slowly from point to point, having ample 
time to visualize some of the beauties of 
the island as he jogs upon his way. 


BERMUDA’S EXCELLENT ROADWAYS 


There are many fine roads throughout 
Bermuda, and many places of interest. 
From Hamilton, the principal city, one 
may in a short while drive through some 
lovely country past beautiful estates, 
here and there catching glimpses of the 
rainbow hued waters surrounding the 
island. On the way he may visit an out- 
door aquarium in which will be found 
specimens of the fantastically shaped 
and brilliantly colored fish peculiar 
to the place, and see what the writer 
thinks to be one of the most interesting 
caves in the world. This is the Leam- 
ington Cave, about five miles out from 
Hamilton, discovered by the merest 
chance about 15 years ago. In it are to 
be found some very remarkable forma- 
tions, especially those known as the Swiss 
Chalet and the Castle on the Rhine. The 
former is almost an exact reproduction 
in miniature of what it is named for, and 
the other so complete and perfect a mini- 
ature castle that it is difficult to believe 
it is a natural formation. As it is at the 
edge of a pool of iridescent water so clear 
that, while it looks about 10 feet deep, 
it is actually 30, and from the surface 
of which the “castle” is clearly reflected, 
one must admit that it is perfectly 
named. The stalactite and stalagmite 
formations in this cavern are of more 
than ordinary interest, and any one who 
goes to Bermuda should not miss the 
sight. 

A little further out on the same 
road stands the cottage of Tom Moore, 
the Irish poet. The cottage, built in 
1657, is now operated as a restaurant 
by one Bill Travers, who was once 4 
circus man in the United States. Bill’s 
reputation is wide, and the place is 
famous for its Tom Moore cocktail, the 
formula of which I tried to wheedle out 
of Bill, but even though I discovered we 
were both born in the old Ninth ward 
in New York and attended the same 
school, I met with no success. Bill is by 
way of being a bit of a wag. While I 
was talking with him a fat lady came in 
and, after carefully looking over the 
main floor of the cottage, said, “Who 
was Tom Moore?” 

Without cracking a smile, Bill said, 
“I don’t know, madam, I only came to 
work here yesterday.” And she went 
away satisfied. I said, “I suppose you 
have to answer about 100 fool questions 
every day.” “Yes,” he replied, “and 
that’s the way I do it.” 

This is little more than a glimpse of 
all that is to be seen in the West Indies, 
but if the writer did not have to keep 
within certain limits he could run on al- 
most indefinitely in an ecstasy of delight 
over the loveliness and romance of thes¢ 
islands. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Census Report on Flour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for February are revised to include reports received 
since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills 
which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The 1,053 mills reporting in March (87 of which were idle) produced 92 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,060 
mills reporting in February produced 92.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 277.8 lbs per barrel of flour in March, 278.2 in February, 
278.7 in January, 276.8 in December, 276.6 in November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in Septem- 
per, 275.1 in August, 275.7 in July, 275 in June, 274.8 in May, 275.7 in April, and 274.2 

arch. 

” "Geo offal reported amounted to 17.6 lbs per bushel of wheat in March, 17.7 in Febru- 
ary, 17.5 in January and December, 17.4 in November and October, 17.3 in September, 
August, July, June, May and April, and 17.1 in March. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








- Production ‘ Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

March .....-. 1,053 44,669,229 9,647,725 787,765,876 664,479 53.8 

February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,161 55.7 

January ...-- 1,057 42,415,030 9,132,096 744,227,234 663,968 55.0 
927— 

secenber coed 2,006 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 

November .... 1,062 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 

October ....-- 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 

September ... 1,058 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 

August ....... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 63.9 

cooce 1,080 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 

- 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 

- 1,062 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 

- 1,058 38,184,179 8,308,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 

1,050 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974 60.3 

February .... 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 63.3 


STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 





Average Daily Percent 
c Producti ‘ Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 637,693 x 
January ..... 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 17.5 637,223 65.5 

1927— 

December ... 41,269,419 8,946,642 721,874,361 276.8 17.5 638,815 53.9 
November ... 438,500,362 9,435,139 758,850,130 276.6 17.4 638,458 69.1 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 63.9 
September .. 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 275.7 17.3 634.320 64.1 
August ...... 48,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 275.1 17.3 638,268 54.4 
July .....++. 37,604,711 8,171,639 651,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 62.1 
June ......+- 38,108,938 8,286,885 657,846,639 275.9 17.3 636,640 50.1 
May ....-- «+ 37,890,640 8,273,257 655,284,131 274.8 17.3 630,815 52.5 
April ....... 87,179,462 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,927,893 8,738,516 684,838,623 274.2 17.2 636,289 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on March 31, 1928 


The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period March 31, 1928. Reports 
were received from 835 milling companies operating 1,007 mills. These mills produced 91.2 
per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 1925. 
Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually have been considered. Of the 835 mills reporting, 15 held no stocks of wheat 
and flour on March 31, 1928. Data on stocks as of Dec. 31, Sept. 30, and June 30, 1927, 
are presented for comparison. 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on March 31, 1928, Dec. 31, Sept. 30 and 
June 30, 1927: 





March 81 - 1927 ‘ 

1928 Dec, 31 Sept. 30 June 30 

Number of milling companies reporting...... 835 852 828 826 

Number of mills represented ...........++0+5 1,007 1,011 989 995 

*Per cent of United States wheat flour output 91.2 89.5 89.1 90.1 

Wheat stocks held by mills (bus)— 

i re acide 6:6.0.0:00 0666666666668 5,482,199 8,842,323 6,227,681 2,557,328 

In public terminal elevators ..........+-e+0s:5 9,334,838 14,106,519 12,149,986 3,883,561 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 

MATTED ccc cccccccccscccsescccccccceceesece 2,109,901 3,640,221 3,984,233 1,605,263 

In transit and bought to arrive............... 9,407,499 18,587,384 16,119,698 10,394,884 


In mills and mill elevators attached to mills. 59,050,482 70,460,902 77,246,287 34,148,732 





Total wheat stocks .........-.eee00% 85,384,919 115,637,349 115,727,885 52,589,768 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills (bbls)— 
In mills, private warehouses, puhlic ware- 
houses, and in transit—sold and unsold— 
ED See desccdsoecrcseevesecrccccescecce 4,188,885 4,539,905 4,266,505 3,566,423 
*Based on the total output (114,689,930 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 
of manufactures, 1925. 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 

30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
eee 788 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 
SG ccscose 2,088 2,868 874 949 1,278 1,169 1,873 1,107 =1,638 972 
September .... 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,668 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October ....... 1,513 1,385 1,018 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,657 1,607 1,620 714 
November ..... 1,326 1,344 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 
December ..... 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 
January ...... 1,245 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 


February ..... 947 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 =61,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 
BE: isecesces 1,013 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 
, Cerne . eee 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 8,064 
Re eee 1,099 67 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 


 earooens eee 863 66 820 1,174 806 932 1,646 1,979 3,614 





Totals ....*10,288 13,381 9,542 18,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 92 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 

of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
ae 8,397 16,091 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 226 
August ...... 28,402 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 
September ... 33,748 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 
October ...... 29,236 17,589 4,855 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 
November .... 20,731 14,340 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 
December .... 6,917 9,622 8,696 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 26,084 
January ...... 6,956 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 
weruary eee5e 2,276 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 6,992 


OS Sa 2,740 . 5,084 38,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 
SEP gisls cee «ees 11,863 2,533 8,424 8,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 
See eeeve 8,960 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 
ae ee eee 7,459 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 





Totals ...*133,403 156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 
Totals, by caledar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
168,307 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
‘*Nine months. 


United States—March Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for March, 1928, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 
oC 


: Philadelphia 

: Baltimore 

: Virginia 
Mobile 

: New Orleans 

- Galveston 

: San Francisc 

: Oregon 
Totals 


Exported to— 
Austria 
Azores 
Belgium 
Denmark ........ 
WERIARE cccccccces 
Germany ......... 
GTOCOR occcccccces 
Irish Free State... 


cor New York 
: Washington 
All other 
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GRROER cecsececes oe oe ee os ve oe ee ee ee 3 3 
British Honduras. .. ee ee ee 1 r . 
Costa Rica ....... 4 ee ee oe ee 
Guatemala ....... 4 oe ee oe °. 
Honduras ........ 2 
Nicaragua ........ ee 
Panama ...-sseee 2 
GalvaGor ..ccseces ee 
MexIGO ...cccocce ., 
Newfoundland .... 2 
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French W. Indies. 1 oe ee 1 
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Venezuela ........ 1 
Straits Settlem’ts. 
CRIOBY ccccccccecs 
Dutch E. Indies... 
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Palestine ......... 2 es oe oe ee oe e* es ‘ 6% 
Philippines ....... os ee os ae es as Pw es 21 43 
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Totals ....... 425 8 7 10 9 134 
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38 119 175 
Hawall ..ccccccce _ as 
Porto Rico ....... 


wore 


iy 


Grand totals.. 425 8 7 10 9 134 59 38 119 175 15 
*Less than 500 bbls. tIncluding Hongkong and Kwantung. 
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United States—March Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


* The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for March, 1928, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
° 





3 a a 
3 q g 3 

“ a 2 o ~ % & be 

°° °° ° > e c fo! 4 Z 
b 3 €& ° ° 3 = ” 3 = 
z = - £ 2 5 2 $ 
o r Ci) © = a 3s a = s 
Exported to— z a mM Z o Oo E a < B 
BOISIWM § cccccccccccccccccccce 86 as 8 ee 80 37 oe 6 wie 211 
TIGRMAATE cs cccovcvcccvcvssees ee ee es ee és 49 49 
PREMGO se cccsesescceccoeceses 14 ae 37 51 
yermany ..... bec ve6do0ed es s¥68 2 ae 8 32 
GPOOCO .occccscsscccccecscscces T 55 55 
BONE 05. 6.5.54.5099.6 0000066004008 64 171 és 40 es Se one oe eo 274 
WUGEROTIBMGS 0c ccc cw srnccscccce os os os ae ae 37 38 ee oe 75 
hepa os ME RELL ERTL E TEE 47 es oe on oe oe es ee os 47 
United Mimedom ...cccccccccee 8 oe “< 40 ee 90 19 ee ee 156 
COBBGR ceccccccccccecccccccce ee oe ee ee ee ee 4 ee 5 9 
TROMGGPOD co ccscccccesccccncces ee ee ee 1 ee oe os es on 1 
PANAMA oc cccccccscccccvcccese 253 ?, 253 
BEORIOD ccccccccccsesececcccces 21 63 84 
COE 5.96. 0:60.5 0.09.00 50060660640 ee 7 isi we 1 ae +s ee ee oe 2 
Dominican Republic .......... 4 ee ée ae e« os os + es 4 
GHPGMEOR cece ccesecccsescccs 12 e< os on oe 2 ve 37 os 50 
a, ERE CEE TR ELECLELEL ELLE ee ee ee oe ee 85 75 os 160 
GE 66606 464 60a 0A 6000006068 ne ‘es ae “%* as 946 255 1,201 
Wereer OR AGM ccccccccccccces 11 es ee vs as oT és 4 ee 11 
MEMS OOOD beech cecececeseveeee 13 os o* +s oi oe oe ee ee 13 
NE. 0-0-6:0 oN oe b.06 000002 283 171 63 103 80 1,495 440 37 68 2,740 


*Less than 500 bus. 





Canada—Grain Stocks March 31 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 
close of the fiscal year, March 31, 1928, the quantities in farmers’ hands estimated from 
reports of the crop correspondents, in bushels: 





Public and private terminal ele- Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 

vators—Fort William and Port 

Arthur, including grain afloat. 64,338,603 1,838,712 3,028,900 2,108,451 2,616,810 
Interior private and manufacturing 

COTEIEE ai cece ee ciesceveceses 4,336,980 1,219,935 1,349,326 81,291 66,408 
Interior terminal elevators, west- 

GER. GEVENIEE 6 ccc ccccccccsccces 6,680,648 665,441 296,554 34,169 157,803 
Vancouver terminal and private 

GROVRROTD . cc cccvcccvecdccccces 4,940,662 69,684 7,255 8 9,950 
Prince Rupert private elevators... 743,741 ee... Seeeer”, . bbhseoe  “eeheen 
Country elevators, western division 34,363,979 8,323,175 2,913,265 678,332 1,196,201 
Public elevators in the East, in- 

cluding grain afloat .......... 14,650,214 740,509 861,846 40,750 698,267 
Oe RR Ae eer 19,037,020 3,670,721 1,432,083 173,403 896,589 
Tm GOGP MATE ce cswcvcsccccscceces 5,800,000 850,000 CG,0G0 8 8=_- sbavee 2,500 
Beh, GPE COMI os ciciek c tacewencs 64,654,000 161,875,000 22,175,000 718,000 1,999,500 

EE Pins 14404 00 6 W886 0-0 0.00 219,545,847 179,257,835 32,119,229 3,834,404 7,644,028 
-.. 2 , BPPPPir oP e reer 175,977,717 146,087,297 34,307,358 4,365,945 5,839,871 
TE, BED ccc nwceccessesccceces 161,376,107 222,377,058 43,975,908 4,791,377 5,175,615 
DOGR, BORD onc vcccsvcsecsecececes 121,083,956 183,485,688 30,330,600 6,306,676 5,322,583 
SE, SE. oe 504609 650 ohe06 00 06-6 202,493,038 283,516,388 30,118,534 4,265,165 8,525,747 
TORN MOOD eb seco ihewedeaveeces 139,788,051 191,717,555 25,429,330 1,741,979 9,834,795 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Alabama 


A. C. Demasters has reopened his feed 
store at Huntsville. 

J. L. Crittenden has purchased the 
Sumter Bakery, York, from W. G. Hays, 
Jr. 

Arizona 

The M. J. Pettid Baking Co., Chand- 

ler, has filed articles of incorporation. 
Arkansas 

Henry Sander has purchased the Bald 
Knob (Ark.) Bakery from Homer Steele. 

The wholesale grocery firm of Mode 
& Clayton, Conway, will continue under 
its present management. Mrs. S. E. 
Mode has acquired the interests of her 
husband, J. A. Mode, who recently died. 

A new firm has opened for business 
at Conway, known as the Mosley-Ketch- 
erside Wholesale Grocery Co. 

C. W. Cooke has assumed management 
of the Rose City Bakery, 1324 Main 
Street, Little Rock. 

C. W. Weiss, Ashley, has sold his 


bakery. 
Mrs. Meadows has purchased the 
Hoxie (Ark.) Bakery from William 
Chapell. 


J. W. and J. J. Hinson, and C. V. 
Heaton, have purchased the City Bak- 
ery, Mammoth Spring, from J. T. Crow- 
der. 

California 

William Rothsprack has purchased the 
interest of Tony Pavini in the St. Hel- 
ena (Cal.) Bakery, 1304 Main Street. 

C. Gehrke has opened a bakery at 
1726 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Roy Rich has purchased the Electric 
Bakery, Dinuba, from A. W. Stouffer. 

Walter and Freda Whittock and Olga 
Morgan have purchased Kirkwood’s Bak- 
ery, 3834 Grove Street, Oakland, from 
Fred and Edith Kirkwood. 

Bryan Perkins has opened a bakery at 
Garden Grove. 

Marten’s Bakery, Richmond, soon will 
occupy a department in the Quality 
Market, Eleventh and Macdonald Ave- 
nue. 

Hale Criner has sold his interest in 
the Vista (Cal.) Electric Bakery to his 
former partner, G. O. Silva. 

Robert Graveson has purchased the 
Danish Bakery, 309 East Glenoaks Boule- 
vard, Burbank, from Carl Knudsen. 

George Sigrist has opened his new 
$22,000 bakery at Elm and California 
avenues, Fresno. 

Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald have opened 
a bakery at Fruitvale. 

Bryan Perkins has opened a bakery at 
Ocean Avenue and Euclid Street, Garden 
Grove. 

Daley’s, Inc., will build a warehouse, 
bakery and office building on East Forty- 
ninth Street, Los Angeles. The building 
will cost $500,000 and the baking plant 
have 35,000 square feet of floor space. 

Mrs. Pearl Reinert and Mrs. Anna 
Harris have moved the Newport Bakery 
and Delicatessen to 5029 Newport Ave- 
nue, Ocean Beach. They will open their 
No. 2 shop at 4957 Voltaire Street. 

Carl Ortner is sole owner of the bak- 
ery at 1821 Fillmore, San Francisco, 
having purchased the interest of his part- 
ner, Mr. Steinhauff, 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has purchased the Golden West bakery 
plant at Santa Barbara and will operate 
it to serve a contiguous territory. 

E. Kato has purchased the New Sau- 
salito (Cal.) Bakery, 58 Caledonia Street, 
from Oscar Eberitzsch. 

Charles J. Bender has purchased the 
Wellebit Bakery, 1014 Mission Street, 
South Pasadena. 

C. O. Huffsmith has purchased the 
Manteca (Cal.) Seed & Grain Co., 311 
West Yosemite Avenue, from A. S. Paul. 

A $10,000 store building is being built 
at Elm and California streets, Fresno, to 
house the George Segrist Bakery. New 
equipment will cost $12,000. 

Clara Subasich has purchased the Lin- 
coln Bakery, 937 Lincoln, Watsonville, 
from Henry L. Walker. 

F. Stadlberger has sold the Puritan 
Bakery, 2367 Telegraph Avenue, Berke- 
ley, to Winifred. Shreider and Lillian 
Gurney. 


Colorado 

R. A. Hogan has changed the name of 
the White Lily Bakery, Aurora, to the 
Blue Ribbon. 

F. A. Deppen has installed a double 
deck electric oven in the pastry depart- 
ment of his Alamosa (Colo.) Bakery. 

William Lilley has purchased the Star 
Bakery, Grand Junction, from Forest 
Smith. 

Fred Marx has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Frank Wheeler, in the 
Perfect Bakery, Lamar. 

The Juelieanna Dutch Bakery, Inc., 
Pueblo, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000, to do a general baking business. 

Deves & Martin have purchased the 
Stratton (Colo.) Bakery. 

The Robinson Bakery, Palisades, has 
been closed. 

Connecticut 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by Frederick E. Soper, baker, New Ha- 
ven; liabilities, $10,000; assets, uncertain. 


Florida 

The Ideal Bakery has opened at 515 
East First Street, Fort Myers. 

F, N. McMillin has opened the City 
Bakery, 519 Lemon Street, Palatka. 

Carl Sirmons has opened Sirmons’ 
Bakery, Sanford, as a wholesale business. 

The Liberty Baking Co., New York, is 
reported to have taken over the plant of 
the Central of Florida Bakeries, Inc., 
Gainesville. Enlargement of the plant 
is contemplated. 


Idaho 

Frank Bartlett will open a bakery at 
Sandpoint. 

Illinois 

Robert Schwenk has opened a bakery 
at 518 Second Street, Peoria. 

The equipment of the J. J. Schwartz 
Bakery, Wenona, has been sold at public 
auction. 

Daniel Harris and T. Poulos have 
opened the new Antioch (Ill.) Bakery 
& Confectionery. 

The Fairbury (Ill.) Bakery has opened 
under new management. Jacob Solma is 
the owner. 

The Central Wholesale Grocers, Inc., 
Chicago, has iricreased its capital stock 
to $350,000. This is a co-operative con- 
cern owned by Chicago retail grocers 
and headed by G. H. Garber as general 
manager. 

I. Norman has opened the Seventh 
Street Home Bakery, 215 Seventh Street, 
Rockford. 

Indiana 


The New Baking Corporation, South 
Bend, has filed papers evidencing dis- 
solution. 

The Walbert Bakery Co., Michigan 
City, with an initial capital stock of $5,- 
000, has been incorporated by George 
R. Burgwald, Bertram L, Sieb and 
Walter J. Scharrberg. 

James Pierce has opened the bakery 
on West Washington Street, Alexandria, 
formerly owned by Henry Lehr. 

Carl Andrews has closed the Shirley 
(Ind.) Bakery after operating it only a 
short time. Virgil Roland was the for- 
mer owner. 

lowa 


Boslaugh Bros., bakers, Denison, have 
installed a high-speed mixer, replacing 
two old machines. 

The Bailey Feed Co., Atlantic, has 
moved to a new location on West Sec- 
ond Street. . 

Neville R. and Walter D. Allen have 
opened the Spic and Span Bakery, 
Charles City. 

The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has 
opened a bakery at 208 West Second 
Street, Davenport. 

Mel Ryerson has closed the Ryerson 
Bake Shop, Marengo. . 

Glenn Hawkins is operating as the 
Brown Bobby Doughnut Co., at 1112 
North Third Avenue, Marshalltown. 

Charles Owen has sold the Villisca 
(Iowa) Bakery to former employees. 

W. D. Correy has opened a bakery at 
Exira. : 

L. A. Ungles, of the Ungles Bakery, 
1316 Center Street, Des Moines, will 


spend $10,000 for an addition to his 
plant, to double its capacity. 


Kansas 


Roy Tipton, Hays, has moved his bak- 
ery to his new plant. 

John Cunningham has purchased the 
Anderson Bakery, Logan. 

H. A. Derry is erecting a building 
for his bakery at Arkansas City. 

Local interests at Dodge City plan the 
erection of a large baking plant. 

The Guymon-Petro Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Hutchinson, has bought a site at 
Liberal and is building a branch ware- 
house there. The Eagan Produce Co., 
wholesale grocer, Hutchinson, has estab- 
lished a branch at Guymon, Okla. 

A. Hutton, baker, and George Mabary, 
farmer, have exchanged properties. The 
latter now operates the bakery at Lakin 

A. W. Larzalere has purchased t 
Ehly Bakery, Mankato. 

The S. E. Lux, Jr., Mercantile Co. has 
sold its branch at Frankfort to the D. 
E. Bolman Co., a branch of the Concor- 
dia (Kansas) Mercantile Co. 

C. T. Gideon, formerly in business at 
Rossville, has purchased the Model Bak- 
ery, Sabetha, from Guy Blaugh. 

James H. Joseph will open a bakery 
at Claflin. 

Kentucky 


Lewis & Henry, of the City Bakery, 
Harlan, have let contract for the erec- 
tion of a $10,000 plant. 

Schlueter & Harelson have purchased 
the City Bakery, Madisonville, from J. 
D. Thompson. 


Louisiana 


Roy O'Keefe, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
New Orleans, reports the recent sale of 
baking equipment to Fortune Maurin, 
whose shop at Reserve burned recently, 
and Etienne Maddere, La Place. 

Henry Weil, president of the H. Weil 
Baking Co., died recently at his home 
here. He was 67 years of age. 

Funeral services for Allen L. Vories, 
president of the Vories Baking Co., New 
Orleans, were conducted last week. Mr. 
Vories, who was 63 years old, came to 
New Orleans from San Antonio, Texas, 
in 1909, and engaged in the baking busi- 
ness. 

Maine 


Tingley’s Model Bake Shop has opened 
at Houlton. 


Massachusetts 


Herman E. Nesbit has opened the 
Wheatheart Shoppe, Plymouth, specializ- 
ing in doughnuts. 

Kollen’s Delicatessen and Bakery, Inc., 
Cambridge, has been incorporated, with 
1,000 shares no par value. Edward A. 
Kollen, 129 Auburn Street, is president 
and treasurer. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Joseph Lerner, baker, Hav- 
erhill, with liabilities of $2,158, and as- 
sets of $425. 

Michigan 

Mrs. Hannah Asiala has opened a 

bakeshop at Kaleva. 


Minnesota 


H. Sonneson has bought the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Brainerd. 

The plant of the Rochester (Minn.) 
Bread Co. was opened to the public on 
May 1. H. S. Sanborn is its owner. 

¥. C. Maynard has sold the Clarissa 
(Minn.) Bakery to Joseph Luethner. 

The bakery of Walter Berry, Nor- 
wood, and the warehouse of Patrick 
O’Brien, were burned. 

Ray Nutting will open a bakery at 
Pine City. . 

Mississippi 

The George W. Sumrall Wholesale Co., 
Tylertown, has been absorbed by the 
Columbia Grocery Co. of the same city. 


Missouri 


James P. Martin has purchased the 
bakery at Hartville, from F. Klink. 

Louis Schwab and Joseph Wyrick have 
purchased the Capital Bakery, 620 East 
High Street, Jefferson City, from Mrs. 
W. H. Jones. 





Montana 
L. A. Hinsdale has purchased a bakery 
at Glendive. He formerly was in bysi- 
ness at Miles City. 
Mesdames McRae and Estabrook have 
opened a home bakery at Hobson. 


Nebraska 

Ortman’s Bakery, Omaha, has opened 
a model retail shop at Thirty-first Street 
and St. Mary Avenue. 

A. Wells and Merle Foy have pur- 
chased a bakery at Rosalie. 

The p of the Wendelin Baking Co,, 
Linogin, .oyened recently, and several 
thousand persons insp€tted it. It cost 
,000, and is now turning out 5,000 








The Jersey City (N. J.) Bread 
has Det EpMeliser, i ,000 pre- 
ferbed' stock. and 1 ares of no par 
common, to do a general baking business, 
Henry C. Dohrmann has opened Dohr- 


Ridgewood Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The City Bakery, Hightstown, has 
been incorporated for $30,000. 

Hanniball, Inc., 68 Hudson Street, Ho- 
boken, has been incorporated for $100,- 
000 to handle flour, grain, feed, salt, 
straw, etc. 

New Mexico 

The National System of Bakeries, Inc., 
103% West Central Avenue, Aubuquer- 
que, capitalized at $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by A. T. Hogan, Cleone Ho- 
gan and F. C. Bowman. 


New York 

The National Bread Co., Elmira, will 
build an addition to its bakery at 508 
College Avenue. 

Jesse Ferguson and Virgil Barker 
have opened the Home Bakery at One- 
onta. 

North Carolina 

The Forest City (N. C.) Bakery will 
be opened by local men in the former 
location of the Morris Baking Co. 


North Dakota 

O. M. Ripley and H. Strait have 
leased the bakery at Fairmount. 

S. Paulson has again taken over man- 
agement of the Pastry Shop, Wahpeton. 

Andrew Hein has purchased the in- 
terest of J. J. Lawler in the Jamestown 
(N. D.) Bakery. Charles Drawz retains 
his interest as partner. 

A. E. Nelson, Mapleton, has purchased 
the stock and fixtures of the City Bak- 
ery, Larimore, operated by Frank Mur- 


ray. 
Ohio 

C. H. Johns has been named receiver 
for Fred W. Woolard, baker, 433 East 
Long Street, Columbus. Mr. Woolard 
has been operating a bakery for several 
years. 

A receiver has been named for Fred 
H. Woolard, 168 North Washington 
Avenue, Columbus, who operates a bak- 
ery with three retail branches. 

The Smith & Shepherd Co., Inc., Ak- 
ron, has been chartered for the purpose 
of operating a number of retail bakeries. 

George C. Krebs has opened the Hill 
Top Feed Store, 118 South Hatfield 
Street, Dayton. 

The Rubel Baking Co. plans erection 
of a three-story plant at Melish Avenue 
and Bathgate Street, Avondale, Cincin- 
nati. 

Oklahoma 

W. C. Burger, Woodward, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. A refrig- 
erating system, new oven and a cake 
mixer have been installed. 

Harry Hubbard, Altus, proprietor of 
the Real Bakery, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. Assets are listed at $15, 
450 and liabilities at $20,702. 

F. A. Fehrle has purchased the bakery 
of A. C. Scheibner, Chandler. 

O. C. Walters has purchased the Tan- 
nery Bakery, Watonga. 


Oregon 
S. S. Francis, Oswego, has sold his 
bakery to Singleton Bros, 
General Grocery Co., Inc., is the name 
of the merged wholesale groceries of 
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viz: Allen & Lewis, Lang & 

pe Mason, Ehrman & Co. The 

new firm is capitalized at $3,000,000. I. 

g has been elected president, and 

Frank A. Spencer is general manager. 

Pennsylvania 

A. J. Muencher has opened a bakery 

at 6235 Frankstown Avenue, East Lib- 

erty, Pittsburgh, under the name Pitts- 
burgh Maid Quality Shop. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 

will build a $225,000 bakery. Jacoby & 
Everett are the architects. 


South Dakota 
The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., will 
open a shop at 127 South Phillips Ave- 
nue, Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Inc., which 
succeeds Seaver’s Baking Co., Inc., John- 
son City, is now producing at the plant 
the company has been constructing the 
past few months. 

R. A. Fernstrom has purchased the 
Burge Bakery, Dresden. Mr. Burge had 
made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. 

Texas 

E. Hughes has opened the Sanitary 
Bakery, East Main Street, Quanah. His 
equipment represents an investment of 
$15,000. 

Hugo Brannies has purchased the Lone 
Star Bakery, Seguin. 

The Bettie Lou Bakeries, Houston, 
have been incorporated by W. A. Parish, 
Raymond Neilson and John W. Rosner. 
Mr. Rosner will be president. 

The Southwest Baking Co,, Dallas, has 
awarded the contract for the building of 
a modern plant in West Tyler, T. J. 
Stewart, manager of the Tyler branch, 
announces. It will be one of the largest 
in eastern Texas, and equipped with the 
most modern machinery. 

The Turner Home-Made Pie & Cake 
Co., Houston, is preparing to enlarge its 
plant and to install additional machinery 
which will probably double the present 
output, according to C. W. Turner, own- 


er. 
Utah 

George Mueller, president of the Royal 
Baking Co., Salt Lake City, has an- 
nounced that Ogden will be made a dis- 
tributing center for that company’s 
products, leasing a building for whole- 
sale trade. 

Vermont 

The following Vermont corporations 
have forfeited their corporate charters: 
Mack Baking Co., F. J. Fairbanks Bak- 
ing Co, and Grand Isle Feed. & Produce 
Co., Inc. 

Washington 

The Brewster (Wash.) Baking Co., 
operated by E. F. Abbott, will open a 
branch at Tonasket. : 

J. Bruce Watson, Monroe, has sold his 
bakery to William Bennett. 

The Edmonds (Wash.) Bakery will 
occupy a building to be built on the site 
of the plant which recently burned. 

William Bennett has purchased the 
bakery of J. Bruce Watson, Monroe. 

West Virginia 

The bakery of Frederick Burtz and 
Thomas Hicks, Richwood, burned re- 
cently, entailing a loss of $20,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

At Clarksburg the United States dis- 
trict court recently granted a nonsuit in 
the damage action of Ellwood George, a 
salesman for the Wilson Bread Co., who 
suffered injuries when a train wrecked 
his bakery truck in September, 1927. 

Edward Wagner, wholesale grocer, 
Wheeling, will discontinue business as 
Soon as his large stock can be disposed 
of. His warehouse will be used for gen- 
eral storage. 

The Ruffner Bros.’ wholesale grocery 
buildings at Charleston were sold at pub- 
lie auction for $72,500 recently. Receiv- 
ership had been in effect since December, 
1921, and was for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the affairs of the company, which 
Was founded in 1876 by A. L. and Mere- 
dith Ruffner. : 

Wisconsin 

William McKowen has opened a bak- 
fry at Seventh and National avenues, 
West Allis. 

The Wisconsin Pretzel Co., which re- 
cently moved from West Milwaukee to 





West Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee, had 
to enlist the aid of police in dispersing 
the crowd of boys who hung around the 
plant watching the women workers bend 
dough into pretzel forms. 

The Electric Home Bakery, 1801 Mon- 
roe Street, Madison, is building a new 
plant. 

The Butternut Baking Co., Oshkosh, is 
erecting an addition to its plant at 339 
Main Street. 

The T. O. Field bakery, Mauston, has 
been reopened after being redecorated 
and the interior rearranged. 

The Cunningham Home Bakery, 162 
West Grand Avenue, Beloit, has opened 
for business. 

LeRoy Paull, Mason, has rented his 
bakery to Carl Boutelle. 

The Milwaukee Baecker-Meister Ver- 
ein has changed its corporate name to 
the Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

A permit has been issued for the erec- 
tion of a $65,000 fireproof bakery by the 
A. & P. Products Co., at 834 Clinton 
Street, Milwaukee. 

Eighty students of the domestic science 
department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will inspect bakeries and other food 
shops in Milwaukee on May 10. 

Albert Plath & Son will open a bakery 
at Marshfield, about May 1, and special- 
ize in the production of cakes. 

The Wisconsin Pretzel Co., West Allis, 
is installing an $11,500 oven, furnished 
by the Universal Oven Co. 

The Meyer Bros. Co. store at Kiel 
has been purchased by Milwaukee inter- 
ests, but C. J. Meyer will continue to 
operate the grain elevator and grain and 
seed business which was conducted in 
connection with the store. 

George W. Johnson, owner of the mill 
at Elroy, died suddenly after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

Cunningham Bros., Janesville, 
opened a branch bakery at Beloit. 

John Pfeiffer, superintendent of the 


have 
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Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., has left with. 


Mrs. Pfeiffer for a visit of three months 
at his old home in Nuremberg; Ger- 
many. He recently was given a dinner 
by employees of the company in honor 
of the 25 years’ service therewith. 

The Blue Bird Bakery _ has... been 
opened at 1353 Caledonia Street, La 


Crosse, by R. R. Smith, who owns an- 


other bakery at 811 Rose Street. 

Benjamin Schaefer will rebuild his 
burned bakery and office building at 
Crandon. 

Eugene Isom has purchased the Osseo 
(Wis.) Home Bakery from Harry Bar- 
stow. 

Leo Lammert has purchased the bak- 
ery of Oscar Adam, 5707 North Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 

W. C. Blissett, Oshkosh, one of the 
earlier flour and feed dealers there, died 
at his home, 38 Pleasant Avenue, on 
April 10, aged 76. He came to Oshkosh 
in 1873, and at once engaged in the flour 
and feed business. 

The Cargill Grain Co. is erecting a 
drier as an annex to its East End eleva- 
tor, Superior. It will cost $30,000. 

Warren Tavis has purchased the Spar- 
ta (Wis.) Bakery from Oliver Stensland. 

The Oregon (Wis.) Bakery, owned by 
Le Roy Paull, has been rented to Carl 
Boutelle. 

Fred Peters has purchased an interest 
in the Andrews & Lami Feed Store, 
Sharon. 

Wyoming 

E. L. Lindsey has purchased the 

Powell (Wyo.) Bakery from F. Furlong. 


CANADA 

Saskatoon, Sask., is considering the ap- 
pointment of a bread inspector, and the 
necessary bylaw is to be submitted to the 
city council in due course. One of the 
inspector’s duties would be to check 
weights of loaves. 

A. Bakx is building a bakery at Clyde, 
Alta. 
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A Note on the Kentucky Derby 


44 HE editor of this paper 
“# has commissioned me to 
give you a word picture 
of the Kentucky Derby— 
the Epic of the Turf, as 
it has been called by so 
many, I might say too 
many, other famous writ- 
ers. The editor could not 
have made a_ better 
choice, as there are few 
men more fully qualified 
than myself to give you racing fans who 
unfortunately have been compelled to 
stay away from Louisville an accurate 
description of this annual affair. Since 
my earliest boyhood I have been asso- 
ciated with the turf. My first job was 
weeding golf greens in Pawtucket, R. I., 
and since then I have helped to make 
smoother and thicker greens in nearly 
every state in the Union. During the 
winter months I continue my active in- 
terest in turf doings by filling the posi- 
tion of deliveryman for Pete’s Peat, Inc., 
and I can say without bragging that I 
am one of the best deliverers they have 
got. I thought that I might have some 
difficulty in getting away to come down 
here, but I spoke to the president of the 
golf club while he was putting on the 
fast green and he said that he would be 
glad to let me go, although he seemed to 
think that Louisville was somewhere in 
the infernal regions. 

Prior to giving you my real descrip- 
tion of the race next week, I intend to 
give you a little information with re- 
gard to the history of the Kentucky 
Derby and about the sport of racing in 
general in this week’s issue. I am now 
at Louisville and, consequently, am in 
an exceptionally favorable position to 
tell you all that there is to be told. 

The Kentucky Derby derives the first 
part of its name from the fact that it is 
run in Kentucky. This may seem ob- 
vious to the smarter of my readers, but 
they should remember that an author has 
to take into account the fact that cer- 
tain of his readers are not so smart. 
The origin of the second part of the title 
of this race is not so widely known; in 
fact, only a few, who like myself have 
an inner knowledge of the workings of 








the turf, know that it is derived from a 
similar race run each year at Epsom, in 
England. The English, as you all know, 
are a curious people, and called this race 
Derby because it was run at Epsom. It 
may be that they didn’t like to call it 
Epsom, because that name might have 
had unpleasantly salty memories for 
some. Many people believe that the race 
was christened by an ardent wearer of 
the hat known by that name, but there is 
no truth in that. The race has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the hat. After all, 
who would have anything to do with a 
hat like that? 

The Derby is a flat race. That means 
that it is run on the level,—at least that 
is what the officials assure us,—and has 
no reference to the flattened condition 
in which it leaves the finances of many 
of those who attend it. The race has 
been run for a number of years. The 
exact-number may easily be determined 
by using the following simple formula: 
Think of a number; add to it the num- 
ber of years that the Derby has been 
run; subtract the number you first 
thought of, and the result will give you 
a very good idea of the number of years 
that the Derby has been an annual event 
here on Winston, I should say Churchill, 
Downs. I was going to write more about 
the age and traditions of the Derby, but 
now that I have given away my secret 
formula, I will only tell you that it has 
been run for a number of years. I 
realize that I have said this before, but 
it is important and needs emphasis. 

This racing game is a funny business. 
First of all, there are the owners. You 
may wonder why a man who can’t even 
ride an electric horse spends enormous 
sums of money on keeping up a string 
of race horses. The reason is to be 
found in the fact that he likes to see 
“wealthy sportsman” after his name 
every time it appears in print, or else 
because his wife likes to be snapshotted 
with her nose against that of the winner 
of last year’s Derby. (It’s often difficult 
to tell which is the Derby winner, but, as 
you all know, wives must be given their 
way.) 

Owners don’t have much to do with the 
actual racing, though; it’s the trainers 
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that do most of the work. They’re not 
the kind of trainers that you have prob- 
ably seen; they look something like them, 
except that they don’t have any whips or 
pistols or things like that. It’s funny 
how. dumb some of them are and how 
little they really know about horses, and 
still they get by with it. For example, 
this morning I was down at the track 
watching the work-outs. I was leaning 
up against the rails and next to me there 
was a fellow that looked like a movie 
director. Suddenly a beautiful mare came 
by at a full gallop, and this fellow, who 
turned out to be a trainer, lifted a mega- 
phone he was carrying and yelled: “Can’t 
’er canter?” I turned round to him and 
said: “Sure she can. I’ve never seen one 
yet that couldn’t.” Just to prove I was 
right, I pointed out to him that the 
jockey had pulled the mare up into a 
canter and was heading back to us. The 
trainer tried to get smart, and argued 
that he had said “Canter, canter!” but 
when the jockey heard him, he just 
looked at me and smiled. He knew that 
we had that trainer cold. 

I’ve been down to the stables a lot 
since I’ve been here. In fact, every 
evening I go down there at dusk and 
creep into an empty stall and spend the 
night there. Not that I can’t afford a 
hotel, although we sporting writers are 
very badly paid, but I do it in order to 
be near the horses that I love so well 
and in case I should overhear anything 
of interest to the readers of this maga- 
zine. As a matter of fact, last night I 
discovered the name of the horse that is 
going to win the Derby. I found it out 
in a curious way which I have neither 
time nor space to explain here, but it 
might interest some of my readers if I 
told them the name of the horse that’s 
going to win. Of course the editor didn’t 
pay me to give you tips, but I have such 
a genuine affection for the sporting pub- 
lic that I am going to tell you the name of 
the sure-to-goodness winner of this year’s 
Kentucky Derby. It is . . . Now that’s 
funny; for the moment the name has 
slipped my memory, but I will give it 
to you next week when I write my great 
description of the race. 

In case any of you gamble on the races, 
I will be glad to send you the name, 
should it come back to me, on the receipt 
of $2.50 to cover postal charges, etc., 
mostly etc. Personally I never gamble 
on the races. I believe that my unusual 
knowledge of the game would prove an 
unfair handicap to the bookmaker, and 
although I have no particular affection 
for bookmakers as a class, I always like 
to be fair and aboveboard. 

Speaking of bookmakers, how many of 
you know that they derive their some- 
what indescriptive title from the fact 
that they are usually kept busy making 
pocket books to hold the money they take 
from those that listen to tipsters and 
other pests that threaten to tinge the 
fair name of racing with suspicion? 

Next week my great account of the 
Kentucky Derby itself will appear in 
this magazine without fail, and I promise 
an article fully as interesting and in- 
formative as the foregoing. 

Your Correspondent. 

Editor’s Note-——“Our Correspondent’s” 
description of the Derby will NOT ap- 
pear in next week’s issue, or in any fu- 
ture issue. 

oo 


HARD RED SPRING WHEAT BOOKLET 


A pamphlet dealing with “Correlation 
of Kernel Texture, Test Weight Per 
Bushel, and Protein Content of Hard 
Red Spring Wheat,” a reprint of an ar- 
ticle by J. H. Shollenberger and Corinne 
Failyer Kyle, which originally appeared 
in the Journal of Agricultural Research, 
has been published by authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, co-operating 
with the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. The booklet deals 
with the commercial importance of fac- 
tors denoting quality of wheat, correla- 
tion of kernel texture and test weight 
with protein content, relation of kernel 
texture to protein content, relation of 
test weight to protein content, combined 
relation of kernel texture and test weight 
to protein content, and other phases of 
the subject. A summary is included, to- 
gether with a number of charts. A lim- 
ited number of copies are available for 
distribution. - 


An Englishman at an American bar in 
Paris ordered from the list of drinks a 
cocktail called “Stars and _ Stripes.” 
When served, he saw that it was com- 
posed of liqueurs of different densities, 
the whole producing a striped effect. 

“That’s all right for the stripes,” said 
the Briton, “but what about the stars?” 

“Drink the cocktail,” replied the bar- 
man, “and you'll see ’em.”—Milling. 

* #* 
HYMN TO SPRING 

I love spring. I am grateful for 
spring. ... 

Lovely, verdant, vital spring! Season 
when Mother Nature stirs from her win- 
ter slumbers and the feathered folk pro- 
claim the joyous tidings the world over. 
Flowers and sunshine and dancing daf- 
fodils. Lovers and moonlight and honey- 
suckles ! 

Now out from the seething city, out 
from the mad, mighty metropolis come 
the jaded, weary city dwellers. See their 
lovely chariots, multicolored and glisten- 
ing in the sun. These poor city bound 
mortals are now free, unfettered, far 
from the noxious fumes and shrill medley 
of the bustling Bagdad. 

Welcome, shining motors! Welcome, 
sedan, coupe, limousine, roadster. You 
bring the city dwellers to the hills and 
the valleys, and I am happy and grateful 
for their liberation. 

Oh, I love spring. I am grateful for 
spring. ... 

I am the proprietor of the Good Sa- 
maritan Towing Co.!—Arthur L, Lipp- 
mann, in Judge. 


DIDN’T LOSE A DAY 


A commercial traveler, held up in 
Orkney by a storm, telegraphed to his 
firm in Aberdeen: 

“Marooned here by storm. 
structions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer holi- 
day as from yesterday.”—Wall Street 
Journal, 


Wire in- 


* > 


OUT OF A CLEAR SKY 


A worthy Scot was persuaded by his 
minister to become an elder. The new 
official was doubtful of his ability to pro- 
duce that extempore prayer which is 
sometimes called for. 

To make sure that he would never be 
caught unawares, he pasted a prayer in 
his tall hat. 

The call came at a funeral some days 
later, when, as the parson had not ar- 
rived, the elder was asked for “a few 
words.” 

He went into the hall for his hat. He 
bowed over it reverently, as did his little 
audience. To their astonishment the new 
elder cried out in an agitated voice: 

“Guidness, this is no’ my hat!’—Tit- 
Bits (London). 

* 
THE HONEST BURGLAR 


Judge: “So you broke in the store 
just to get a 10c cigar? Then what 
were you doing at the safe?” 

Prisoner: “Your Honor, I was putting 
in the dime.”—Life. 

* o 

“T’d have had you here for dinner, but 
my wife’s cooking would kill you. Here, 
try this new cocktail I just made.”— 
Judge. 


FOUND ON AN ELEVATOR DOOR 

No one is requisted to ring the bell be- 
fore eight in the mornin a feller has to 
get his sleep dont they and furthermore 
this ilevator will not be run betwixt 12 
and 1 oclock a person must have their 
food now you can see the logick of that 
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and on top of everything no one is re- 
quisted to ring hard on the bell or more 
than once I am not deef I heerd you 
but unable to make it now have some 
sense I heerd you I am not deef.—Life. 

on . 


Gipsy: “T’ll tell your fortune, mister.” 
“How much?” 

“Half a crown.” 

“Correct.”—Tit Bits. 


a . 


Country-bred Maid: “But, sir, why do 
you write so much?” 

Master: “I am an author—I write 
novels,” 

Maid: “Fancy taking all that trouble 
when you can buy a novel for sixpence!” 
—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 

* ” 


Customer: “I want to buy a plow.” 

Clerk; “I’m sorry, sir, but we don’t 
carry plows.” 

Customer: “This is a h-ll of a drug 
store !”—Judge. 











| Flour and Feed Notes 











The Miles Feed Mill, Eau Galle, Wis., 
burned recently. 

E. E. Lamprecht plans to install a 
feed mill at Eden, Ill. 

A feed mill has been installed at Wau- 
kee, Iowa, by F. K. Chandler. 

The Broadland (S. D.) Equity Ex- 
change is building a feed mill. 

A feed mill will be installed shortly 
by the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Wilmont, 
Minn. 

A $10,000 feed plant will be built 
shortly at Hemet, Cal., by Disnet & 
Hoxie. 

The Exchange Milling Co., Sturgis, 
Ky., recently installed feed manufactur- 
ing equipment. 

The Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. 
plans to build a $35,000 mixed feed man- 
ufacturing plant. 

A feed mill soon will be built in con- 
nection with the R. E. Jones Co. elevator 
at Maiden Rock, Wis. 

The Heard & Chubb Grain Co., Peters- 
burg, Texas, has awarded a contract for 
construction of a mill for the grinding of 
grain. 

The site of the A®tna elevator, which 
recently burned at Volin, S. D., has been 
purchased by John Adler, who will erect 
a new elevator and install a feed grinder. 

The Columbia elevator at Renville, 
Minn., used by W. E. Kelly as an eleva- 
tor and feed mill, burned recently. A 
stock of flour in an adjacent building 
was destroyed. 

The Chapman Milling Co., which op- 
erates a flour mill of 600 bbls daily ca- 
pacity at Sherman, Texas, is reported 
to have added a new unit for the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds, 

The Galveston (Texas) Rice Milling 
Co. will establish an auxiliary feed plant 
to operate in connection with the rice 
mill, and will enlarge the latter to about 
double its present capacity. 

The Viroqua (Wis.) Co-operative 
Farmers’ Exchange has been incorporat- 
ed for $50,000 to trade in grain and 
feed. 

Mel Walker has added flour and feed 
storage space to his general store at 
Plainfield, Wis. 

The Farmers’ Feed & Butter Co. 
plant, Auburndale, Wis., suffered fire 
damage recently. 

R. W. Shaw has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Ajax Feed Co., Arlington, 
Wash. 

Albert Bruemmer, Twin Sisters, Texas, 
has installed feed grinding equipment. 

John Bush, Turkey, Texas, has opened 
the City Feed Store. 

Mr. Henseley has succeeded the part- 
nership of Henseley & Gibson in the 
milling business at Kingsport, Tenn. 

The Hogan-Jacobs Feed Stores, Salem, 
Oregon, have been incorporated for $10,- 
000 by D. B. Hogan and R. C. and A. 
C. Jacobs. 

The Seminole (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
J. H. Aven, F. R. Noe and J. O. Seger. 

A feed grinder has been installed in 
the branch house of the Victoria Ele- 
vator Co., Reseland, N. D. 

Reeves Bros., Lebanon, Oregon, have 
opened a wholesale and retail flour and 


feed store in connection with their gro- 


Erwin has purchased the Luther 
Pannell mill, Muldrow, Okla. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
chemist; give all references in first letter. 
California Milling Corporation, 1861 East 
55th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have a number of openings in 
our sales department in various ter- 
ritories, and would be glad to hear 
from men who have producing rec- 
ords. Can offer attractive proposi- 
tion to the right men. Address H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill specializing 
in quality baker and family grades 
is interested in a high class sales- 
man for the state of Iowa. Must 
be well recommended, have a broad 
acquaintance with the representa- 
tive car-lot bakers and jobbers of 
the state; also need high class 
salesman or brokerage connection 
for St. Louis territory and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, territory. Attrac- 
tive arrangement for the right 
party. Address 545, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1593, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WANTED—OPENING FOR A 
man of attractive personality and good 
moral character who can show successful 
sales record, to sell plain and self-rising 
soft wheat flour, also hard and spring 
wheat flours in Georgia and Florida; this 
position offers liberal compensation and 
a promising future with one of the coun- 
try’s leading mills; our salesmen know 
about this ad; it will appear but once; 
the opening is for the new crop; write 
for application blank immediately if in- 
terested. Address 1584, “‘Geo-Fla,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer; 23 years’ experience; first 
class repair man; state wages. Address 
1558, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN WITH AIRPLANE 
wants position calling on large buyers, 
eastern states; 33 years old; best of ref- 
erences; salary or commission. Address 
1577, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





MILLING-IN-TRANSIT EXPERT WANTS 
permanent connection with large progres- 
sive mill; thoroughly familiar with rates 
into Carolina and southeastern territories. 
Address 1587, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

CUT THIS OUT AND FILE—AND SHOULD 
you ever want a superintendent miller 
with clean character, record, habits, write 
for credentials; available now; satisfac- 
tion assured. Address 1585, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





May 9, 1928 


FLOUR MILL MAN WANTS POSITION ty 
any size flour mill; am an all around 
miller with college education; prefer Party 
who is willing to export flour; have a 
mill in Germany. Address H. Miller, 649 
Baldwin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER Iy 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mij, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family: 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. , 





HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT; 2% 
years in charge mills up to 1,200 bbis 
capacity, spring and winter wheat; now 
available; full particulars; reference fyr. 
nished; correspondence solicited. Addregs 
1564, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap. 
olis. 





BOOKKEEPER, THOROUGHLY EXPERI. 
enced in flour mill and grain accounting, 
will negotiate for position with southwest. 
ern mill, preferably located in the jn. 
terior; married; 38; references. Address 
1582, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap. 
olis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, ac. 
quainted with jobbing and baking trade 
in central states, would like position after 
June 1; good reference from last employ- 
er; small salary and commission on sales 
over agreed amount. Address 544, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HIGH CLASS SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
salesman with top notch references ée- 
sires to connect with a good western mill 
on the coming crop to cover Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida territory; have line 
of customers that can take with me to 
any good connection; prefer to work on 
drawing account with an overage. Ad- 
dress 1591, ‘“‘Experience,”’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FEED AND COAL PLANT FOR SALE; 
partnership or rent; age the reason; $30,- 
000; plant fully equipped to do milling- 
in-transit business to Boston points and 
retail business. Address W. P. Thompson, 
Goshen, N. Y. 





TO SETTLE AN ESTATE WILL SELL 
100-bbl flour mill and standard elevator 
located in the best spring wheat section 
of Montana; well established flour and 
grain trade; handled 300,000 bus of 1927 
crop; Diesel power. Address 1578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x30-in., one 9x24-in. Allis Chalmers, col- 
lar oiling, style ‘“‘A’’ roller mills. Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ONE MONARCH BALL-BEARING RE- 
verse drive countershaft, 42-inch pulley, 
for attrition mill drive; one 25 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse type Y oil engine; numerous 
pulleys and shafting; priced to move 
quick. Davis Power & Milling Co., Maus- 
ton, Wis. 





THE SURPRISE 


HE most wonderful trap ever invented for trap 
ping rats and ground squirrels. 

You wind it up—the lightest touch on either of the 
hinged plates springs the trap, and quick as light- 
ning the rake sweeps over the runway, throwing 
the animal into the trap, and instantly resets itself, 
repeating the action ten to fifteen times, until run 
down. Sent prepaid in U.S. A. for $5.00. 


WOLVERTON MFG. CO. 
ANSAS 


HOLTON K 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices 00 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 
——_ 














